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USEFUL MINERALS AND METALLURGY OF THE 
JAPANESE. 





By A.J. C. Gezars. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 14th October; 18742] 

The knowledge which the Japanese possess of Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy is chiefly given them by the Chinese. It is a fact, that 
‘the old civilization of the Chinese is at least tio thousand years older 
than the Japanese enltare. China (and Corea) have influenced largely 
the scientifie, philosophical, technical and religious development of the 
Japanese. Some few Japanese believe that already before Zin-mu 
‘Tonno (660 B, C.) literature was known in Japan, but this is very 
improbable, because there are many proofs that the Chinese of the 2nd 
century before Obrist considered the Japanese to be “savages,” whilst 
‘Japanese chronicles only speak of this period in a legendary or mytho- 
logical manner. It does not matter much what we may think about 
‘tho descent of the Jnpanese. We may believe with Von Sicbold* that 
several tribes from ‘ Dats” (Tartary) have retreated to Japan; we may 
take the Japanese with Malte-Brun a. others for Autocithones, ot 
Aborigines? we may even adhere to the strange, nearly ridiculous 
hypothesis of the pious Kaempfer,‘ who carries [2] the Japanese from 
Babel to Japan; or we may finally think with Thunberg* tbat the 

Revised by the author, 1582. 

*Siebold. Vechandeling over de aftomst der Jepanners. Verh, vay het 
Batay. genootsshap. (Transactions of the Batevian Society) 

‘SfatieBrun.  Précis dels Géographio Universe. Tome I, p. 485. 

Axaenpfer. Wistory of Japan. 1 Book, Chap. VI 

‘SThunberg. Voyage ax Japon, traduit par Langlés. Paris, 1796, Tome, 
p.m 

vou A. 
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inhabitants of these islands took their origin from the Chinese. So 
ronch is at least sure that the Japanese till the time of Zin-mu Tenno 
consisted of different hunting tribes, which were gradually united and 
polished by the developed mind of the first emperor, That Zin-mu at 
east was not an Antochthone, but from Tartar descent, we think very 
probable, although this is not proved. From this time the culture of 
‘he Japanese comos from China, either direelly or through Corea, The 
time of tho first contact of the Jnpanese with tho Chinese lies in 
darkness, The Japnuose chronicles Nippon-o-dai-ichi-ran and Wa-nen- 
fei speak of a Chinose doctor Jofuku or Jo-fu who eame to Japan in 
219 B. O., together with many other Chinese colonists, and landed at 
Kumano in tho provineo of Kii. Jo.filw is said to have come to Japan 
by order of the Chinese emperor Sehi-Hoang-ti, to seek and find in this 
country a horb for immortality. Thero is some doubt as to the truth 
of this story, whieh is accounted by Professor Hofinann as a myth. 
‘This however is protty sure, that in tho year 27 B. C. n Corean envoy 
cont of Sinra (ol kingdom of Corea) eame to Japan, and presented to the 
Mikado Suinin diferent precious objects. Prince Atogi, a son of a 
Corean king, brought in 284 A-D, the first knowledge of Chinese 
Titerature to Japan,? and in the following yonr (285) a Chinese philoso- 
pher Wang-schin (Jupanese Wa-ni) was sent out to torch the Chinese 
Tanguage in Japan. ‘The culturo of silk was introdueod in Japan by 
Chinese colonists in the year 468. Chinese artisans built in 468 the 
first two-storied houses in Japan, But it was principally after the 
ni that arts and sciences found 
their way to Japan by many priests and doctors. ‘Tho Buddhist 
religion was brought from India to China in 58-75 A-D., spread in 872 
to Corea, from which country Buddhist priests bronght this faith to 
[8] Japan in the your 552." At that time numerous artists, artisans, 
and physicians joined the Buddhist priests in their travels to Japan, 
whilst the Japanese in the 7th eentury also commenced to go abroad to 
learn medicine, the arts and sciouees. Thus » Corean priest Kuwan-kin 
Drought in 602 chronological and astronomical works to Japan. Another 









































‘Nippon Archiv VIL p. 107. 
‘Nippon Archiv VIE. p. 111. 
Nippon Archiv VIL p. 126, out of the Jopanese chzoniole Nippon ki. 4 
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Corean priest, Tan-tecling, introduced the manufacture of paper and ink 
in Japan, which industry was energetically farthered by the famous 
prinee-priest Sho-toku-dai-shi.? Until thet time the Japanese had written 
‘on silk or hemp-tissue, All metallurgical processes, and especially the 
art of minting, the Japanese also learned from the Chinese. Tn the year 
708 A.D. the first Japanese eopper-coin called a-do-kai-chin was cast 
after the model of Chinese eash, which were till that time eireulating in 
some parts of Japan, although in other parts of these islands only a 
barter-trado existed. ‘This event has been immortalized in Japanose 
history by the institution of the Ta-do nengo (Japanese eopper nengo) 
(708-714), as the reign of ihe Mikado Gen-mei is called. 

Although gold and silver were known in China from the earliest 
times, the first Japanese gold was found and melted in 749 A.D., and 
the first Japanese silver in the year 674. It is » remarkable fact that 
the discovery of these metals, which were known to the Egyptians, the 
Chinese and old Grocks, and of which Moses and Homer already speak 
vory distinctly, was not mado'in Japan at an enslier period, 

‘Thus we see that the art of Metallurgy—although very primitive— 
was introduced in Japan, together with other arts, sciences and the 
Buddhist religion. Von Siebold has expressed this very view in the 
following words :—“'The Hindoos and Chineso wero for the Japanese 
what the Greeks and Romans were for the wost of Europe, the [4] 
promoters of language, letters, arts, sciences, religion and polities." 

‘Tho Metallurgy of the Japanese does not differ much from the 
Chinese and has, even in the present time, » purely practieal, and not 
the least scientific basis.” Chemistry was as unknown to the old 
‘Tapanese as it was to the Chinese. ‘The Intter have still the most 
extravagant, nay absurd, idens of the changes to which matter is liable, 
By means of a long and patient experienco the practical Chinese have 
originally found out their different melting processes ; they have ‘digged 
their ores and fused their metals from the oldest time, without knowing 
the rudest elements of geology or chemistry. ‘They do not differ in this 




















*Dr. Hofmann. Japan's Bezilge mit der Koraisehe Holbineal und mit Schine, 
nach Jepanischon Quellon beaebeltot, in Nippon Archiv VII. Leiden 1882, 

The few motallurgical institutions, lately erected in Japan after the Zazopesn 
aaystem, of gourge excepted. 
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respect from the old Celtic, Egyptian and other nations who knew in the 
‘ost ancient times a rough manner of melting metals, without having the 
slightest scientific knowledge of it. Chemistry is the youngest of all 
natural sciences, and even in Europe till the middle of the 18th century 
(when Lavoisier, Scheele and Priestley founded the quantities period), 
the most extraordinary and false ideas provailed about the changes to 
which matter is linble, But the western nations have largely profited 
by the discoveries of chomical sefence in ameliorating their Metallurgieal 
processes, whilst the Chineso and Japanese have mado no progress at 
all in this direction. ‘Their methods are still the same ns they have 
been for many centuries. Hence the melting of metals by these nations 
stands at present much behind our western methods. 

Hitherto the Metallurgy of the Japanese has been described by 
no author, ‘The classical and doubtless the best work which at any 
timo has been written about Japan—the Nippon Archiv of Von Siebold, 
‘was never finished and contains bat very little about this subject, 
whilst Keompfer's History of Japan contains only some insignificant 
notices, which are often wholly erroneous. 

[5] ‘Two valuable contributions to our knowledge of Chinese and 
Tapanoso Metallurgy are Imown to us: Ist, Stanislas Julion ot Panl 
Champion's Industriee ancionnes et modernes de t' Fimpire Chinois. Paris, 
1869; ond 2nd, Dr. Burger's paper on the copper mines of Japan 
in the transactions of the Batavian Society (Verkandelingen van het 
Bataafiche genootschap 1896). Burger, the successor of von Siebold, 
‘was formerly at Desima in the service of the Dutch Government, and 
Jhas also contributed very valuable materials to the knowledge of the 
Faune and Flora Japoni 














Yor instance, page 61, “Antimony is wanting absolutely” (Antimony ores * 
‘are very common in this country). According to Kaempfor ‘lead is not in Japan,” 
‘whilst lead-ore is found in several provinces of Japan, 
Alter this paper was writton (1874) there have apposed several interesting 
‘treatises and papers on this subject. Tt may be usefol to mention them here -— 
HS. Mormon, Themineral weelth of Japan, a paper rend before the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Philaddlylin meeting, June, 1876. 
Published also in the Japan Weekly Mail of February 8x, 1877, p 41, and 
February 7th, Sed March, April Lth—and in the Engineering and Mining 
‘Tournal, Vol. XXI, 9th Devember, 1876. , 
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Jn the following paper will be found partly the results of my own 
observations, made during five years’ residence in Japan, and partly 
the translations of Japaneso works on this subject. A collection of 
‘more than 800 different specimens of minerals out of different parts of 
Japan, enables me to give an exact account of many useful mineral 
Products of this country. The Japanese works which I have perused 
are: 





1.--San-kaii mei-butsu deu-hutcai, ‘This work was written by Hirase 





Ormerax, CeratoocE of tho International Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, 
‘published by the Exhibition Committe, 

Puowxsre, Report on the Mines of Japan, published by H. B, M. Legation at 
Tokio, 1875. ~ 

oxox, Anntles dos Mivés, ome VI, 1875. 

‘J.H.Gonnmss, Notes of a vist tothe Mines of Sado, ‘Trans, Asiatio Society of 
Japun, Vol. IT, Pt. U, p, 68-100. 1875. 

‘Buxsisns Suse Luan. Kaitakushi Reports on the geological survey of Yezo. 
‘Tokio, 1874.76, 5 vols. 

Bexsians Sum Lux. A general Report on the Goology of Yeuo, ‘Tokio, 1877, 
‘Published by the Kaitakushi 

‘Bexsasenx Surma Lun. Geological Survey of Japan. Reports for 1878-19. Tokio, 
1879,—pablished by the Public Works Departament 

Buxnonx Sure Lnaux, ‘Two Reports of the Survey of the oil lands of Japan. 
‘Tokio, 1877 and 1878, published by the Pablio Works Depts 

©. Nzxr0, ME. On mining and mines in Japan, in tho Memoies of the Science 

‘Dept. University of Tokio. Published hy the University, Tokio, 1879. 
G. Hocusserren Gopsaty. Notes on the Geology of Japan, in the Quarterly 
‘Journal of the Geologial Socity for August, 1878 

QML, Kin-soki-gatu, Handbook of Mineralogy, by Wade Tero and Tanaka 
‘Yoshiwo, published by the National Mfasoum at Tokio, 1878. 

BARA Kinsehigaku-hitewke. Teeatio on Mineralogy by Sugimura Ji, 
‘Tokio, 1878. 

BAHL A, Kinsekitaimerhiyo. Vooabalary of Minoralogy, published by the 
‘National Masoua at Tokio, 1879. 

ULE GB, Sanso-hi-volw. Troatise on Mineralogy and Motallurgy by Sato Gon- 
hhaka, Tokio, 1876, 2 vols. 

Ac HASLAM Hy Datni-hon-kioea-Reb-shi. Tho History of cotua and minting in 
Japan, published by the fluance deportment, 1876-79. 87 volomes, This 
lange work contains in Vols. 1-12 of the first Appendix a fall desripton 
with lustrations of the metallurgy of copper, gold and silver 
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‘Tatsu-yai and illustrated by Hasegawa Mitsnno, It is published at 
Osaka and consists of 5 volumes 8vo. ‘Tho first volume contains the 
description and representation of mining and smelting works. 
2.—Hon-o-ho-moku Kei-mo, a Invgo work wrilten by the celebrated 
Japanese naturalist Ono Ranzan and edited for the second time in 
1847 by ‘Ono-Teune-nori and Te-ken-sbi-yeki, It ig a kind of com- 
mentary and Nomonclator on the famous Chinese work on natural 
history, called Hon-zo-ho-moku (Chinese Pun-tsaow-kany-muh), 
written by the Chinese savant Le-she-chin and published in China in 
the year 1596. A Japanese edition of this latter work was printed and 
edited 1714, by Ina-wake-sui. Renzan's work gives explanations of 
Tapanese names, synonyms and tho places of occurrence: in Jnpan of 
the numerous natural products, described in the above-named Chinese 
work, ‘The work is interesting for every one who occupies himself 
swith the natural history of China and Japan, Siebold calls the anthor 
Ranzan, who has a [6] famous name throughout this country, the Linneus 
of Japan, and he has justly done s0, because Ranzan’s work has sided 
‘von Siebold and his condjutors largely in composing their Flora and 
‘Fauna Japonice 
8.—Ko-do-shu-roku or Manual for the Metallurgy of Copper, a small 
‘work with illastrations, 
‘We intend to describe the different motals in tho following order : 
a, The metatburgy of Irom, bar-iron and steel, with a list of the different 
fron-ores found in this countr 
2, The metallurgy of Copper, constitution of Japanese bronzes and a list 
of the different Copper-ores. 
¢, The metallurgy of Lead and Silver. 
a of Quickaitver, 











aH of Gold, : 
f. % Manufacture of Arsenious Acid, with a list of Arsonio-minerals— 
A 
Inox. 


(Cast iron, bar-iron, steel.) 
Lareratune: Sielold Nippon Archiv II, von denWaffen, page 18.» 
Stan, Julien et Champion, Tndustries ote. do 
YEmpire Chinois. Paris, 1869. 
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1. R, H. Molatchie. Tho sword of Japan. ‘Trans- 
actions Asiatic Society of Japan, Nov. 78. 

‘There are numerous iron-ores to be found in Japan, ‘Those which 
fare used in smelting iron are: 1°, Magneto 1noN one, the chief ore of 
Tapanese iron-industry. There are two varieties, the massive magnetic 
iron ore with an iron grey colour and of compact constitution and the 
magnetic iron Sand with black colour and of sandy character, The 
Loadstone, another variety [7] of this ore, is also found in Japan, 
The Japanese estoem this ore highly and believe rightly that it produces 
the best steel for their swords. It is generally known that the good 
quality of the Swedish iron is chiefly due to this ore, which forms 
in Sweden only. large mountainous masses. 

Londstone has been found in Japan for the first time in the: year 
718 A.D. in the province of Omi. The Japanese make use of it for 
‘manufacturing compass-needles, and as a medicine iti disease of the 
Heart, The Japanese name for ordinary magnetic iron-ore is: %# 
Gen-seki, W898 We Jr-rersv-Ko, Synon. Roku-shu, Teriu-sho, Gen-bue 
seki, Gan-tetsw, Tt is found in large quantities in Rikuchin, Iwaki, 
Satsuma, Idzumo, Wakasa, Iwami, Hingd. ‘The magnetic iron sand 
is called ft ¥ Tersu-sua and occurs in nearly every province of Japan, 
although it is chiefly worked on iron in the province of Hoki, Idzumo, 
‘Bingo, Bitehiu and Harima, 

‘The loadstone is named: #7 Jrsext or BF Ivemav, Syn. 
Hari-suivishi, Kiu-tetsw-seki, Shinanseki, An excellent kind of load- 
stono is found in Sondai, Nambu, Bizen, Okayama, middle quality in 
Shinano, Kai and an inferior stone in Mino, 

9.—Srzcusan mox-ons (oligist ore or iron glance) having a steel 
grey colour with a brilliant Instre. ‘The Japanose call this ore also 
Gex.sexs, the name which thoy give to massive magnetic irou-ora 
‘The difference in chemical constitution with the above named ore is not 
great, both being oxidic ores. We got a good specimen from Hiiiga, 
and were informed that this ore is found also in other proviness, whore 
it is also used in melting iron. 

8°.—Bnowx Huanire (Brauneisonstein of the Germans), 1 9 8 
Kateu-tetsu-ko, Tk occurs in Japan in different varieties, one of whieb 
is a vory peoulinr ore in spheroldical grains, closely resembling our 
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Limonite or Pea-iron ore (Bohnorz), Ordinary brown hematite is 
found in Tizumo, Mutsu, Hitiga, Satsuma, Shinano, Bizen and other 
places. ‘The Limonite occurs in Japan in the provinces of Toza, 
Satsuma, Iden and Totomi. ‘The latter ore is also usod in medicine as 
a bemostaticum and is named: # % §% Muanyo-1, Mowers, Syn, 
Do-shi, 

4°—Rep Heuatire, a $8 WR Seki-tetsw-ko. An impure variety. 
(Rotheisenstein). The Japanese red hematite is of an oolxy, soft 
quality. One fine erystallised ore soems not to be [8] found in Japan, 
‘becaase it was sometimes imported in very small quantity from Europe 
and used by the Japanese as a much valued hemostatioum for bloody 
‘wounds. ‘The Japnnese call the foreign hard fibrous haematite there- 
fore, as we do, i 74 Kersv-sext (pron. kis-seki) lit. bloodstone. It is 
also called Kenanor, after the placo Cananoor in Malabar. 

The impure, ochry variety is very common in Japan and called 
RMA Tarsmsext, Syn, Toshn, Shu-seki, Shi-shu, Seki-shu. Te 
hhas much resemblance to our red chalk and is used in Japin chiefly as 
‘8 medicine and for drawing. 

Another still more impure variety, containing much clay, is very 
soft and powdery. Tt is quite equal to our red ochre and called 
HE Suxr-v0, Syn, Aka-twuchi, Ni-tswcki, Te is used as a veterinary 
melici 

‘Tai-sha-seki is found in Mino, Akasaka, Owari, Totomi Kakekawa, 
Suruge, Aiga-mura, Bango, Ono-gori Kiura, Seki-do occurs at vory 
many places. 

8°. —Cray-mmox-ons, HEU 4 Nen-tetsu-seti, is very common in Japan. 
Bosides the ordinary kind, I bave several varictes in my collection. In 
‘Japan however it is not used—as in England—in largo quantity for the 
purpose of smelting iron. 

Var, Aisa kind of tunicated clay-iron-stone (Thonige Spbrrosi- 
dorit), also called in England kidney-form clay-iron-stone, Tt consists of 
hydrated sosquioxide of iron with silicic acid, alumina and some manganic 
oxide, ‘The kidney form masses have yellow-brown colour and are 
often hollow. Sometimes they contain petrifections. It is the same kind 
of stone which‘formerly was used in Europe in pharmacy under the 
name of Lapis detites, Tn Chinn and Japan this stone has still a great 
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reputation as a remedy against dysentery. It is named Mf tk i U-xo- 
nro, Syn. Ishi-nadango (stone cake), Ko-mochi-ishi, Ha-tai-ishi and 
is found (according to Renzan) in Yamato, Satsuma, Chikuzen, Tazima, 
Noto, Kai, Idzumi, Yechiu, Hiugs. Tar. B consists of very large masses 
Kidney-form clay iron stone, does however not diffor in chemical con- 
stitution ftom the former. It is ealled by the Japanese: & — Fi fk # 
Tar-rour-v-xo-nivo, Syn. Tsulo-ishi (lit. pot-stone), Yoroi-t-ishi, Oni- 
‘no-tsubate, Fuluro-ishié and is found in [9] Yamato Tkoma-yams, Yama- 
shiro, Kitsube-no-yama, Sanuki, Kil, Idzumi, 

Var. Cis a yellow, ochry clay-iron-stone, very soft and not used 
for melting. It has a reputation as a medicine against head-ache, bears 
the names 97 IE Rax-stus-, Syn. Manjwishi, Dango-ishi, Taichi 
dango, Dango-iea, and is found in Bazen, Nakatsa, Awa, Higami-gun, 
Suwo, Iyo, Oshu, Tsugara, Hoki, Noto, Kai, Arayi-yama, 

6.—Sraracnmmic Sranmo mpy-one (Stalnctitischer Sphaerosiderit) 
fs, as far as we know, rare in Japan and seems to be found only in 
‘Yamashiro, Inavi-yama and Yamato-yama. It forms small stalactitic 
masses of a yellow-brown colour, and bears the Japanese name 
£22 B Doar-xersv, Syn. Do-niu, Kitswne-no-ko-makura (Fox-pillow), 
Kudaishi (stick-stone), Kitsune-no-rook (Foa's candle) and is a much 
valued old Chinese medicine. It is not used for melting iron. Tt seems 
to mo that ordinary Spathic iron ore (Spatheisenstein) is also very rare 
in Japan, because I did not mest with samples and found no description 
of this ore in tho above named Japanese works. 

T—Inox prmumes. SBM O-riv-tetsu-ko, All four varieties, 
tho cubical, dodekakedral, magnetic and nodular are daly represented in 
Japan, The quantity of ordinary, dodckahedral pyrites, as well as of 
copper pyritos, is enormous in the country. ‘There is scarcely any placo 
‘where iron pyrites is wanting. It does not serve for melting iron, but 
finds a placo in overy drag-shop as a Chinese remedy. 

A—Oubical Pyrites occurs in fine crystallized specimens of iron 
1Gub. contim, and is wrongly called ff #8401 Jr-xex-n0 or Ji-2Bx-po 
(Natural copper), Syn. Kin-san-rekishi, Kin-riti-shi, San-sari, Tk is 
found in Shinano, Teke-ishi-mura, Fuji-yama, Suwo, Yamaguchi, Bingo 
‘Yamaken-gun, Dowa, Satsuma, Kii Kumano, Idza Nikkai and many 
‘other places. 

You m2, 
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B.—Dodekaketral Pyrites is kept by the Japanese for a wholly 
different use to the former. They distinguish, according to the eolonr, 
two kinds, namely @3 4 Kiv-as-seat, Syn. Ho-kin-ye, Kana-Zako= 
pyriles with a yellow (gold) colour and SH # Chs-cx-snst, Syn. Ho- 
gin-ye, Do-gin, [10] Hakodasshi=pyrites with white (silver) colour. 
Some of the yellow kinds contain sometimes a little gold and were 
formerly used for tho extraction of gold, especially in Iwami 
Binsan. 

The chief places of cecurrence are: Toza, Shinnno, Mikawa, . 
‘Tajima, Yamato, Iwami Kinsan, ete, 

C.—Pynimzs nx Rocxoen Novunes of radiated structare, superf- 
cially covered with oxide of iron, are called 4°79 Ja-cax-sext or Ja-wo 
(Snake-stone). Old physicians use it against epilepsy and diseases 
of the heart. 

‘D.—Maoxeno mox erarres or Pramotire, REUSE Ji-vin-tetsw-ky 
is a very common ore in Jepan aud used for the manufucture of Sulphate 
of iron (copperas). 

8.—Onnownre or Cnnoovmanr, © BSR Ku-ra-mu-teteu-ko, 
cours in heavy greenish masses in the mine of Kiura, district of Ono, 
province of Bungo. 

‘Those aro the principal iron ores which we found in Japan. Ouly 
‘the three first named species of ores are used in Japanese metallurgy. 

‘The Japanese distinguish, as we do, throo kinds of iron : 

#2 Nowause or Ltetsu, Castiron (pig-iron). 

WMS Jouu-rersu or Kera or Kitaye-tetsu, Bar-iron (wrought iron, 

. ripe iron). 

$B Hacane or Ko-tetsu, Stoel. 

‘The extraction of cast iron from the ore in Japan proceeds on the 
same principle as our blast-furnace method ; there exists however a 
great difference of the form of the farnsces and accessory apparatus. 
‘Tron industry of the west has received in the last century a high degree 
of perfection, by the sid of modern chemistry. In China and Japan 
very imperfect small and rough furnaces are used. No care and no 
‘money are spent to erect Inrge and more durable furnaces, and even 
although lately some Japanese sre convinced of the advantage of 
Enropean ovens, the people do uot like to lay out money for the eou- 
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struction of proper working apparatus. This want of eare and mistaken 
economy in the construction of utensils and proper furnaces is the chiof 
faalt in all branches of Japanese metal industry. Although there is 
tm abundance of good material, I believe that it nevertheless will be 
still a very long time before tho Japanese iron founders ean compete 
with the priees of westorn metal. Whilst iron, with the exception of 
plating, is the least fusiblo of useful metals, it can easily bo compre- 
hiended that the price of this metal is mach more costly in this country 
than it is in Europe. After Japan was [11] opened to foreign trade, 
‘wo saw therefore bar-iron become a regular article of import, which 
fact gave a licavy blow to the Japanese iron industry. For the 
last 15 yonrs the Japanoso have made little or no bar-ivon (juku- 
tetsu), becanse they oap bay it cheaper from European merchants, 
than make it thomselves. Cast-iron and steel aro till made in 
Japan, although the fabrication of refined stecl has lost a gront deal 
‘by the abolition of the old foudal systom, which eaused the downfall of 
tho famons Japanese sword. ‘The now weapons of the army or at loast 
‘he matorials for tho same aro noarly all introduced from Europe. The 
Tapanese boliovo, however, thoir steel to be of much better quality then 
that mado in the wost ; the priee of the first is more than the doable of 
the latter. 

After the ore has boon solected it is piled up io rude kilns with 
‘wood and caleined (ronsted) in order to expel tho water, enrbonic acid, 
sulphar, ete. ‘This calcination makes the ore more porous and better 
fitted for tho smelting process. ‘This process is done near the places, 
(mountains) where the oro lias been found. 

‘he calcined and powdered ore, or the washed iron sand, if the 
Iatter bo used, which is mostly the ease, is now smelted in a furnace 
swith a bottom or hoarth (ealled fuki-doko or fuluctoko), made up, at the 
depth of five feet, with hot charcoal md wood-ashes. ‘The furnace is 
about four fect high, three fect broad and nine fect long and is built up, 
for cach operation, with a few stones and much fire-proof clay. ‘The 
clay is laid in Inyers till the wall of the furnace has suflotent thickness, 
‘Tho thick bottom of this small blast-furnnco is on both ends a litle 
ineliued. Half a foot above the bottom a number of opposite openings 
fare made in the wall for receiving so many tubes of the two large bellows, 
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Besides, there are two other openings near the bottom of about 0.4 foot 
diameter, which aro closed with clay-stoppers and afterwards opened to 
collect the fiuid pig-fron and the slags which ran out. Now the furnace, 
previously porfeetly driod with a wood-fro, is filed with charcoal and 
the powdered calcined ore or iron sand, neatly equal weights of chareoal 
and ore being required. Some wood-ashes made of the fresh wood of 
‘ma-ki (Podocarpns macrophylla) are aed to act as a lux and to 
separate, aided by the ashes of the charcoal itself, the metallic iron from 
the impurities which are taken by the slag. When the heat produced 
by tho continuous strong stream of air, pressed into the fwrnaco by 
‘means of tho large treading bellows (ealled Tatara), worked by four to 
six workmen, ns been suiiicient to smelt the ore, the iron will geadually 
ran in a liquid state to the bottom of the furnage and then runs partly 
off, with the slags, throngh the two lower openings in the walls of the 
farnaco. When the fio has become about half a foot under the upper 
order of the furnace, another load of nearly equal weights of iron-ore 
‘and charcoal is put on and so on repeatedly as long as the blast lasts 
(about three days and nights), ‘The farnace is broken to pisces on the 
fourth day and the pig-iron and raw-stecl at the bottom collected and 
broken into smaller pieces by large hammers or falling weights. [12] 
‘The pig-iron obtained is sometimes purified by a second smelting in 
smother similar, but smaller fornace, and enst in the dosired 
forms. 

The process is—as in our blast furnace system—founded on the 
reduction of the oxidised ore by means of the carbonic oxide, which is 
formed, when the carbonic acid, proceeding from the burning of the 
Jowest parts of coal, passes over the red-hot fuel above the burning coal. 
It is this carbonic oxide which reduces the ore to the metallic state 
hon it comes into contact with it ata red Lent. ‘The carbonic oxide 
is converted by this menus into earbonie acid, while the iron is left in 
the metallic state, Tho iron and the slag both run to the bottom, 
‘where tho slag forms n Inyer above the heavier metal. Old iron is 
‘worked by the Japanese in the same manner. 

In the provinces of Satsuma, not far from Kagosima, a European 
Dlast-farnace has been erectod for several years. Lately the Japanese. 
Government has ereeted at Kamalshi, provinee of Rikuchin, two largo 
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charcoal-blast-furnaces, with puddling ovens. The ore there is massive 
magnetic iron. Another blast farnace in foreign style has been erected 
‘at Naka-kosaka, provinee of Kotsuké. 

‘The conversion of cast-iron into bar or wrought iron consists in 
removing as far as possible the earbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and 
other substances from the cast-iron. This purification rests upon the 
principle, that when cast-iron is strongly heated in contact with air or 
‘oxide of iron, its carbon is partly evolved in the form of earboiie oxide, 
while the silicon is converted into silicic acid, which unites with another 
portion of oxide of iron to form a fusible slag. ‘The Japanese follow the 
same principle, without however knowing the theory of this puddling 
process; they mix cast-iron with a little buck-ashes and some iron- 
seales, heat the whole with charcoal in small farnaces of fire-proof clay— 
similar to but smaller than the one already deseribed—and keep the metal 
dnsing soveral dajs (our Japanese author says seven days) in a fluid state, 
‘under continuous blowing with the bellows. We have not seen this 
process ourselves, because as already stated, the manufacture of bar-iren 
according to the old system is now almost abandoned in Japan. ‘The 
‘puddling of the [18] iron is continued until the whole has assumed a 
granular, fluidless appearance. ‘The Jnpancse seem to know this point 
exactly and at that time take the metal away, to bring it direetly under 
the hammer, in order to squeeze out the liquid slag and to force the 
iron-partioles into a coherent mass. Japanese wronght-iron is delivered 
to the trade in square or sometimes round cakes, under the name of 
juk-tetsu (ripe-iron). This Japanese method has much analogy with our 
‘ld continental Catalan process, which is still in operation in the 
‘Pyrenees. ‘The Japanese, however, make no use of the water-blast- 
Pipe, used in the Catalan process. ‘The bellows used by Japanese are 
fof Obineso origin and already deseribed by many writers on Chins. 
"The large one (Tatara) worked by treading, in the manner of a seesaw, 
is only used in iron melting, the smaller one (Fuyigo) is in use in all 
other melting farnaces as well as in ordinary forges. ‘The metallurgiesl 
bellows are much larger (sometimes 5 f. long, 8 ft. high, 14 ft. br.) 
Dut the coustraction is the same as the smaller. Bessomer’s process for 
converting iron into bar-iron was unknown to the Japanese. 

According to our Japanese author, refined steel is prepared in the 
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following manner: A certain quantity of pig-iron is mixed with a little 
Dar-iron in a crucible of fire proof clay ; the whole is covered with borax 
(osha) and smelted in small furnaces daring soveral (the Japanese 
author says eleven) days: ‘The metal being separated from the slag, 
is hammered strougly and alternately cooled in water or oil. ‘The 
Sapanese author observes that forging and eooling is to be dono : 

For Ordinary Knives 4 times, 





«Gans, wi 
© Razors 18 « 
« Swords 16 « 


During the forging of the blades the greatest eno shonld be taken 
‘that the anvil and its surroundings are clean, because Japanese armonrers 
beliove that the smallest particle of dust, and particularly ond or copper- 
filings, spoil even tho best blades when forged. 

‘The Japanese manner of preparing steol is different from our 
method. Ibis known that steel ditfers from cast-iron in its smaller 
quantity of combined carbon and from [14] bar-iron by a larger quantity 
of carbon, Now with our western processes stecl is produced : Ist, by 
extracting carbon from the pig-iron (raw-steel) ; or 2nd, by combining 
bar-iron with the requisite amount of carbon (cemeut-steel). Tt seems, 
however, that a third method which is not used by us, but is used in 
‘Tapan may produce good steel. Tt consists in smelting pig-iron and 
Dar-iron together in certain well defined proportions. ‘The borax dis- 
solves many impurities in tho slag. It must be said that chemistary bas 
not yet explained the production of steel in a sulficiently satisfactory 
manner. Although stecl owes its propertios in a gront measure to the 
presence of a just proper quantity of carbon, it is pretty sure that small 
quantities of silicon, nitrogen, aluminium, titonium and perhaps other 
cloments are not without influetice on the quality of the stecl. Honce, 
stecl-manufacture is still a matter of chance, and this is proved also by 
tho excellent kinds of steel manufactured by many oriental nations who 
have no knowledgo of chemistry. Raw steel is produced in Idzumo at 
the same time with pigiron by melting maguetic iron sand at a very 
strong hent. 

‘When steel hes been east by the Japaneso in the above mentioned 
way, and the different objects have got their shape and are sufficiently 
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forged, it is cemented and tempered, in order to convert the soft steal 
{into hard steel. The old armourers of Japan seem to have taken great 
‘care in this operation. ‘The most famous srmourers were beld in high 
distinetion, as has already beon shown by Mr. McClatobie in his i 
teresting paper.* They kept their method of cementing seeret. ‘The 
‘Japanese blades are hard and no§ very elastic, and belong for this reason 
to the class of cement-steel. An armourer told mo that different blado- 
forgers cemented their swords in different manners, one of which con- 
sisted in finally covering the strongly-hammiered blades with a liquid 
mixture of clay, loam, ashes, chareoal-powder and water. After drying 
‘this layer, the whole is exposed to a red heat and the glowing blades 
are cooled very slowly and gradually in warm water. ‘The swords'are 
thon ground ona very precious [15] kind of whetstone, which is 
extremely rae in Japan, and finally they are polished. 
‘Tapanese historians give no exact sccount of the time when iron 
‘and steel wore for the first time east in Japan. ‘They have noted only 
tho first copper, silver and gold melting. On the authority of Yon 
Sicbold* a cortain Prine ealled Jnn shiki, who ‘lived under the reign of 
the Mikado Sui-nin (29 B.C.—71 A.D.,) has the credit of baring invented 
the forging of the first Japanese sword, but Mr. MeClatshie gives us 
another version in his paper and informs us that the exact date eannot 
bbe fixed, because the history of the sword is mixed up so much with 
mythological relations, at least in those Japanese works which he had 
perused. According to Mr. MeClatchie the Koto Meijin, a Japanese 
‘work on the history of the sword, written by Kamada Saburo-daiyn in 
17OL, tolls us first, that a certain Amakuni from Uda in the province of 
‘Yamato is belived to have forged the first old divine sword (ken) under 
the reign of Siu-jin Tenno, (that is in 97-80 B.C.), and 2nd, that 
another Amakuni from the same place in the same province, it is 
believed, made the sword in imitation of the divine blade called 
“ Glustering Clouds,” daring the reign of Mon-ma Tenno (697-707 
A.D.) It seems to us, too, that the exact time of the first iron-industry 
esnnot be given, and that it is certain only that the Japanese have 
‘worked their iron-ores from the 10th centary. 

‘Transactions of the Asjatie Society of Japan, Nov. 1878. 

\Nippon Archiv: Von den Wallen : page 18. ‘ 
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‘Tho principal districts where iron is worked in Japan are, according 
to Ranzan and others, Idzumo, Bingo, Rikuchiu, Hiuga, Tajima, Wakasa, 
Satsuma, Suruga, Shinano, Kai, Totomi, Bizen and Bichin, 

‘The best steel is mannfactured in Hatima, Hoki, Tdzamo and Iwai. 

According to an estimate of the Mining Department (1877) the 
yearly avorago of iron produced till nqw in Japan is neatly 10 million 
Ihs., or 4,800 tons, worth about 107,000 yen, which proves that the 
production of iron is as yet very insignificant. ‘The Customs Statistics 
in Japan show that the medium yeruly import of eradoand manufnetured 
iron is about equal to 11,200 tons, representing a value of 1,881,577 yen. 
Although the Japanese ore and iron sand are of an exeollent quality, it 
‘will be difficalt to predict a grent movement forward in the Japanose 
fron industry, because the necossary conl is not found here, like in 
England and Belgiam, in the immediate neighbourhood of the iron ore, 
whilst chareonl, although giving excellent results, rises in Inte yenrs_ 
too much in price to expect nn economical nso of it in the blast-furnacos. 


[r0 = coxmvoED.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BAY OF SENDAI. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A FEW DAYS SPENT IN SENDAT 
BAY IN QUEST OF AN ANCHORAGE 
OR HARBOUR. 





By Captars Sr. Joux, H. M. 8, “ Sruva.” 





[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 14th October, 1874.] 

[16] On the 15th of Jaly, after fecling the way slowly into the 
north-west corner of Sendai Bay, I found a partially sheltered anchorage 
fn 8 fathoms bebind the northern island of this numerous group, which 
ave clustered together, according to the Japanese numbering 808. 

‘The coast Tine of the main bay is here deeply indented, and the 
group of islands spreading aéross the month of this bight forms inside 
an inner bay, 8 miles long, by 4 broad, named Matsushima, after a * 
village on the main shore. Unfortunately this fine space of protected 
water is merely # Ingoon. At high tide it bas 6 feet of water, pretty 
uniformly throughout, but at low tide a few boat passages leading 
through masses of ribbon seaweed and crossings from the islands to the 
mainland are the only open water. ‘The eastern shores of these islands 
(ie, facing Sendai Bay) are thickly studded with reefs and rocks, making 
the approach very troublesome. Probably there are as many reofs under 
water as there are above. 

‘The highest of these islands is about 800 feet, the lowest about 80; 
gonerally speaking 60 to 80 fect is their mean height, ‘They aro cut 
up in a wonderful manner by narrow erecks and tiny inlets which 
frequently almost [17] join, being ouly separated by uarrow ridges, 
‘Tam unaware what distinguishes an island from a rock with the Japanese, 
but considering those that have trees or herbage of some kind on them 
as islands, the number 808 cannot be far out. 

vou. m3. 
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‘The foundation of these islands is either a yellow sand-stone rock 
of soft texture, or grey grit, closely appronching conglomerate. , The 
stratification is very distinct and horizontal ; a fow slips and faults I 
observed, but they were rare, ‘The surface soil is a rich vegetable 
‘mould mixed with an arenaccons compost. At tho head of most of 
these rocks there aro a fow small paady-felds; but excepting these 
patches there is hardly any cultivation. ‘This of cowso is cnsily 
accounted for by the soarcity of inbabitants. ‘The principal village, 
speaking of this group of islands and the main shore in thoir immediate 
neighbourhood—in other words the west portion of Sendai Bay, is 
Ishibama, consisting of about 100 houses, and built on ono of tho 
islands; it bas an anchorage eapablo of holding huwlf a dozen small 
‘vessels between tho island on which it is situated and the one noxt to 
it, and is in eonsequence considered the port of Sendai. ‘Tho next most 
important village is Sabusnwa, about ono mile from Tskibama, eousisting 
of about 150 houses: it is situated on another island. Shiwogama with 
bout 600 inhabitants, built in the 8,W. corer of the lagoon on tho 
mainland, is 5 ri from Sendai and 24 from Tshibama ; it is the noarost 
village on the const to, Sondai, ‘From here tho. produce of that large 
town and rice district is curried across in gmall bonts to Ishibama, and 
there shipped for further transit in junks and other Japanese eraft, 
‘Matsushima, a village on the mainland 5 miles west of Ishibama, bas s 
population of about 500. ‘ona, another villago on tho mainlaud, built 
on a low spit of land ronning out from the northern side of the Ingoon, 
produces silt, as well as being ‘a fishing establishment, With tho 
exception of theso fow insignificant villages, there appears nowhere else 
a sufficient number of houses huddled together to deserve that name. 

[18] Tho main land on this (W.) sideof Sendai Bay is hilly, wooded, 
and wild, but does not appoar to be farmed, ‘ts in most parts of Japan, 
and the patches of cultivated ground are few and far apart. In fact I 
lave never sceu, oxcept further north in the province of Mutsu, a more 
seanty popalation, and so littlo cultivation. Ishi no Muki is a dirty, 
Gilapidated town, built on the banks of the river Kitakami. It com- 
monces at about balf a mile from the mouth of this river, and extends 
in an irregular way for three-quarters of a milo up both bauks. «The 
‘population I should judge to be about 7,000, all of a vory poor class of 
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people. I did, however, meet one or two rice merchants at the head 
man's establishment at another town near here, which I shall mention 
presently. There is no Government Official at Ishi no Maki, merely a 
head man, an authority found in even the smallest Japanese villages. 
‘The Kitekami is « fine and swift body of water, having a width abreast 
of the town of about 800 yards and a depth of 80 feet, bat unfortunately 
like most other rivers filling into an open bay, has a bar, with only 12 
fect of water on it. It is not a tidal river, the body of water being too 
great and powerful to allow of its being so ; it ig also clonr enough to 
be drinkable half a mile up. A few large janks were anchored off the 
town, but the banks, which are piled and radely wharfod, were crowded 
‘with large and perfectly flat-bottomed boats, 50 and-60 fect long by 12 
and 14 ft. broad ; these boats go 50 ri up the river (according to the 
boatmen) and bring rice from the interior, and when loaded draw about 
18 inches of water. When the rice is being brought down in the 
autumn, Ihave no doubt the town will show a little more life, but at 
the prosont time (July) a more torpid place TI havo never eeen in Japan. 
In tho oxtrome north-east point of the bay, three anda half miles 
from [shi no Mnki, is a fishing village, named Watancha, with a popula- 
tion of aboat 2,000, and very filthy. ‘The stench from the rotting débris 
of fish, which eovered the wharf, was sickening. Skin diseaso certainly 
‘was evidently provalent. Ishi no Maki depends on its supply of fish from 
[19] this village, and as I walked back from the former river I met 
ponies, men and boys laden with bonito, These fish are caught in 
Iago sot nets, each net having a look-out station attached to it, stuck 
‘on poles. ‘The poles, for thore are soveral lashed end to end, are 80 and 
90 foct long, being erected in 12 fathoms. ‘These flimsy-looking look- 
onts are kept wonderfully steady by large stones made fast to the bottom 
end of the poles, and guyed and steadied at the surface by anchors and 
ables. There are often as many as half a dozen men on the platform 
fixed on the top. These things when approached look like beacons, 
and even when suficiently near to make out their real purpose, i.e. 
fishing, any one, unless ho knew to the contrary, would expect they 
‘were on a rock, or at any rate in shoal water. 
From Watanoba, the const of the Bay trends S: E., 11 miles, 
terminating in the bluff point Amichands, and after turning the corner 
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runs along to the north, passing Kin-kazan within half a mile distance, 
‘Along this 11 miles of coast, which is rough, bold and Lilly, there are 
several bays, but all open and devoid of shelter. A few miserably 
small fishing villages aro scattered about the extreme ends of the bay. 
Occasionally a very small patch of cultivation is seen, but the country 
is almost all perfectly wild and wooded excepting the cnpe itself and a 
couple of miles back from it, which is clear and covered with sbort 
‘grass; hore small herds of ponies were grazing. 

‘Kin-kazan is entirely covered with old wood, though none of great 
size, Pine, cedar and a few deciduous trees form the chief cover. ‘The 
temple is quite small and insignificant, and, exeept for some Into slight 
repairs, would bo in a ruinous state. It is one quarter of a mile from the 
Jonding place, and from it a path loads to the sharp peak of the island 
41,000 foct high. 

Anotlier small rainous temple and a fow rado stone figures of 
Buddha, someon thoir heads, some on their shins or on their backs, 
point to the neglect and little interest now felt by the Japanese in their 
‘old enstoms. Large figares of the same god were lying about down below. 
I [20] walked up to call on the priest, but he was at Sendai. ‘The 
chief individual about the place was a little stout old man, in European 
clothing, Ho was very civil, and oxcessively fond of sake, for he kept 
sipping at a bottle of the strongest sleohol. I gave him some claret to 
taste, but this he hardly appreciated as much as his own burning liquor, 
‘There aro numerous eautifally cloar streams in the island of delicious 
cold water. ‘The coarse sand at the bottom and sides of these water- 
courses is thickly filled with mien, ‘Tho ancient custom allowed no 
‘women to land on the island, but this is not now enforced. ‘The deer 
‘which wore grazing about the bare slopes as I landed were of old con- 
sidered sacred; they are not so now. 

‘was rather amused when steaming across tho bay, and wanted 
to communieato with a fishing boat. I stopped, as the small eraft 
‘passed close to the interpreter, hailed the mon to come alongside, but 
‘though only a few yards off, they paid not the slightest attention to 
him: he was dressed as a European, Ithon stoamed after them, and 
{got the boat close alongside, but nothing would induce the men in her 
to have the slightest communeation with him. ‘The fact was they did 
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not believe he was a Japanese. I bave observed frequently, that they 
ose weight and respect among their own people when dressed as 
foreigners. The natives about this northern part of Nippon appear tome 
to be a variety of the true Japanese. They are coarser built, have 
higher cheek bones, are larger limbed and unmistakably darker; this 
latter peculiarity I take from the .small children and women. The 
‘men, of course, being mostly fishermen and exposed to the sun and salt 
‘water, would naturally soon become very dark. 

‘The north side of Sendai Bay is a low flat sandy beach: im- 
modiatoly behind this are rice-plains ranuing far back into the interior, 
so far, in fact, that their extent eannot be seen. Some maguificent 
‘mountains towered in the extreme blue distance, still retaining a quantity 
of snow on the grand slopes. 

[21] Ihave little else to say regarding this Bay, excopt that I 
expected to find a much more rich and populous country than I did, 
especially about Ishi-no-Maki. Pheasants and duck must abound 
in the winter, a fow heron, gall (Laras argentatns), oyster-oatchers 
(hcematopus ostralgens), ospreys (Aquila halicetus) snd the common 
cormorant, were almost the only birds I saw. 

On one of the Islands I found a most perfect specimen of the lower 
part of the trunk of a largo tree, petrified in the sand-stone 60 feet 
Delow the surface, It was in a small cleft, where the outer portion of 
rock had fallen out. ‘The large roots were clearly seen, and the position 
of tho treo was evidently such as it hed grown in. 
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‘A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 14th 
October, 1874, at the Grand Hotel. ‘There was a good attendance, ‘The Chair 
was taken by Sir H. 8, Parkes, one of the Vice Presidents, shortly before nine 
o'dlock. 

‘The Minutes of the Annual Meeting having been read and approved, it was 
announced that the following gentlemen had beeu elected Ordinary Members of 
the Society slyeo the last Gonoral Mocting:—the Rev. D.C. Greene, Messrs, 
Kingdon, Drummond Hay, J. Sickel, W. G. Howell, Hatskeyem, C. do Strave, 
nd B. H. Chamberlain, It was also announced that geveral valuable donations 
to the Libsazy and Musoum had been made, the prineipal of which, a model of 
f8 gold mine and works at the Island of Sado, presented by Erasmus Gower, 
Bq, was exhibited on o sido tablo and attractol eonsierable attention from those 
present. 

‘The author being sbsent, Me, Wilkin then procecded to read the first of the 
thro Papers for the evening, being tho first of a series on ‘The Usefal Minerals 
fand Metallurgy of the Japanese.” "Tho subject principally troated in this Paper 
was the manafactaro of Iron and Steel, 

‘The Chairman safd he was quite sure all the members’and visitors present 
‘ould join him in presenting tho Society's best thanks to Dr. Goetts for his very 
valuable and interesting paper, and they would look forward with much pleasure 
to the futore contribntions of the series, which promised to bo a very com 
prehensive one. He was glad to s90 many members present who wero compotent 
to diseugs such an important subject, and he hoped they would favour the Society 
‘with the result oftheir Yaluablo experience, 

(22) After o fow remarks from Mr. Erasinus Gower, who stated thet ho was 
then engaged in putting up some fumaces for the Japanese in the province of 
Koazuke (Jtshin), whero there was a considerable bel of ironstono, varying in 
‘thickness from 18 ft, to 8 ft, and neoding only to be quarried, 

Mr. Brunton said that in referouoe to tho process deseribel in the paper as 
deing common in Japan, of keeping pig iron in a molten state fora lengthened 
‘time, which sometimes extended to soven days, and by this means producing a 
‘malleable or wrought iron, he thought he saw in this some resemblance to tho 
principle of the Bossemer process as eszried ont in England. ‘The Bessemer 
process consisted of a rapid oombustion of the earthy mattors and other substances 
fn the iron, and this combustion was obtained by the introduetion of lange 
‘quantities of oxygen into a vessal containing molten metal, Although the paper 
4d not mention the means by which the Japoneso maintain tho iron in melted 
state, it might be supposed that it was done by blowing air tlaough it with 
Dellows, but whether this was tho easo or not, it seemed to him that this prnctice 
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of the Japanese was similar in principle tothe Bessemer proosss, as it maintained 
tho iron for varied periods at very high temperatures, and s0 consumed the 
{mpusities contained in it, 

Professor Ayrton reunarkel that ia the paptr a deseription bad boen given of 

‘he method of making ste! employed by the Japanese. Gould the reader inform 

«him whether any of this steal was used to make lee! wire of? He (Prof. Ayrton) 
hnad Intely required steel wire of different thicknesses but the Kogaku-riy6 had 
stato that they had been quits unable to obtain sny for him, even of foreign 
mannfactare. Now if Japanese steel wire could be procured anywhere this 
Aiticalty might be oreréome. 

In reply to this, Mr. Wilkin seid that he was net the author of the paper, but 
‘ue was not aware that any stl wire was mansfastared by the Japancse, though 
hae Delivod copper wire was to some considerable extent. 

Professor Ayrton then continued, and said thet mention hed been made of 
‘he badness of Japenese copper wire. Some of it had at any rate one good 
quality, about which he would say a few words. It would probably be lnown to 
smany of those present that copper wire was largely caplayel in the manufsetore 
fof telegraph instraments and scbmarine cables. Now the wiro, like all other 
conductors, offered certain olstruction (or resistance as it was called) to the 
passage ofthe elstric eurrent, but this revstanes might, fr the same length and 
thickness ofthe wire, be immensely diminished Ly snereasing the pusity of the 
coppor employed. Up to the laying of the Sst Atlantic eabl it was imagined 
that any extra resistance in th conductor of sexble, produced by impurities ix 
‘the copper, could be compensatell for hy incresing the battery power employed. 
Belore, however, the coustraction of the second Atlantic cable of 1805, Sic 
‘William Thomson (wove name had lately bon prominently Lrought, before the 
Socioty in Coptain Belknap's paper on Deep Sea Sounding in the Pacific) was led 
from purely [23] theorlia! considerations to eouclode thet the commercial value of 
«Jong submarine cable could he doubled it par copper wire were substituted forthe 
Impure wire ptoriously employed; for he showed that the speed of sending, or the 
number of vords tnt could le sent per minal eas ceteris peribue inversly 
proportional fo the specific resistance ofthe copper employed, and could not be 
{nereasod by inereasing thobattery power. Consequently those who up to thet time 
‘nnd looked on the aystematie electric testing of copper wire as unneocssary had 
snow become most strennous in urging its regular adoption, so that at the present 
‘ime no col of copper wiro was employed in s submarine exblo which had not, by 
Doing previooly tented, prove itself to have Jess than the coutract resistance. 

A number of specimens of Japanese coper wire, of diferent guuges, bad 
socontly boo clectically tested in this way in Prof. Ayrton's laboratory, and the 
somult had been that, while many samples had as mach as twenty or thirty per 
cont more resistance than pure eopper, snd thorelore would be quite valucless for 
submarine cablo or telegraph instruments, other samples hed scarcely more 
resistance than if they had been composod of pare copper, in a few cases, indeed, 
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not oven one yer cont more. Consoquently, af far as conduction was concerned, 

‘wire like the good samples would be of great practical valuo for telograple purposes. 
‘The price per pound of oth bad and good samples was prectioally the same, and 
less, or af ang rate not more, than the wholesale prio in England of commercial 
‘copper wie. 

Mr. Gowland, ¥.6.8, ofthe Imperial Mint, Osaka, said that in reply to the 
rexatls of the last speaker respecting the variable eletro-conductivity of Japen 
‘copper, exceedingly high nambers having been obtained in some eases and low 
nambers in others, he would state briefly a few of the results to which he hed 
‘oon Led by the chemieal and physical examination and metalinrgoa) treatment 
of abont eight Indeed tons of copper. ‘he copper of Japan as a rule, when 
‘propery refined in a suitable furnace, wes exlelated to tako a foremost place 
amongst tho various kinds of commercial copper dstined for elebtro-tolegraphie o 
other puxpotes where apesial purty was essential. Tt was almost fuvasiably treo 
from the injasions metals antimony and arvenie, as well at feom phosphores. 
Antimony he bad nover found excepting in traces, and arsonie when present rarely 
in larger quantities then -08 per cent. In faot when the crude copper was 
cazefally eletel and subjeoted to tho Welsh process of sufining, tho resulting 
rela! should eousst of slimest puro copper with trices ouly of Teed, fron. and 
silver. ‘Tho importanco ofthe purty of copper and of its special freedom from 
antimony, arsenic and phosphors lind beon exhaustively treatod by Matthiessen 
sn a paper commnieatea by him to the Ropal Sotaty and attermards published in 
their “Traneections.* “His results were obtained from experiments made apon 
mpore, pare, and alloyed specimens of copper, the composition of which he ba 
previonly detersinod by chomiesl analysis. Theso results were opposed to some 
experimental (24) results obtained by Sir Win, Thomson, not however beceuse 
‘he exporiments of Six W. Thomson wero impertectiy oonduoted, but beeanso 
‘loys of inaccurate composition were supplied to him. ‘The eaton, howover, why 
Jupanese copper wire, oF eoppar in other forms, was so vaviabo in its physical 
character were these: 

‘The Japansse ware wnablo fo produce uniformly by their rfining process, a 
pe copper in the tecnica senso of the term. ‘They ould prods a eopper a8 
{roo from foreign mots as we could by our methods of refining, and thue far as 
ppare, but thoy could not produce & copper which should uniformly contain just 
thet proportion of euprous oxide whieh was absolstely necosaxy to give maximun 
toughness, tenacity, dusilit, end eletro-conductivity, and without which riforra 
proportion the purest commervial copper was worthless fur most purposes. A. 
Aoficint quantity of euprous oxide or an excose would equally condemn an other- 
vwiso puro commercial copper. The variations in the physical charactors of 
‘Tapanese refined copper, especialy in the form of wit, le hed found to be usually 
due to excoss of euprous oxide, and not to the presence of foreign meluls. he 
detect, however, produced by excess ofthis exide could not be remedied by ang 
‘treatment excepting that of remelting under proper conditions, 
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Japanese crude copper occasionally contained excess of iron, and also of lead, 
rmetals however which wero removed by zefning, and when required for the 
production of copper to be used for special purposes, as for alloying go ia 
tinting, or for elecioelegraphy, it was advisable to make froquent careal 
analyses in sletiong it 

For further notes on Jepanese copper Afr. Gowland would relor those 
interested to the appendix of the Roport of the Imperial Mint, Quake, for the 
present year. The copper ores usually worked in Japan yieled om 94 t012 per 
cant. of copper, although richer specimens oscarzed in small quantities, The 
smelting proceas of the Jepancse was one for which he had great respeot for + 
although it was made and yielded but « small ont-furn compared with European 
methods, yet he had soon it econcmically conducted amidat difentics and in 
localities where no other process would suoceel. Strange. it might appear, the 
principles uyon which it was condacted and the chemical rections which took 
‘lace wore identi with those of the proves flowed in Wales at the present time, 

‘The following minerals of iron were worthy of oie in adiition to those 
‘mentioned in the paper 

Magnetic Iron Sand—A fino black sand consisting of more or eas pereat 
octahedra of shagnetic oride of iron. TI occurred largely in the province of lk, 
and was smelted ther by native mathod. 

Magnetic pyrites ccsuzed massed in large quantities in several parts of 
Settsu, in Gua and Yamato, and probably in mang parts of Japan. Tt ooeured in 
th interior of Yamato [25] ia veins 2to8 fot or more in thiskvess, mixed with 
copper pyres, yelling often ax much as 12 percent of copper and being tien 
vworked as « copper ore. In Omi i occurred rather extensively, associated with 
‘rich argentferous galena and arsenical pyrite. 

‘The old process of native steel manufacture by melting together wrought iron 
and cast iron was curiously interesting, as an alimost identical proess had been 
tented and worked by a Shedield rm during late years. 

‘he proces for manfacturiog wrought iron described in the paper apposed 
to boa kind of lengthened paddling process, and most be attended with great loss 
of fro. 

‘Professor Ayrton then aguin rose, and ssi that he had derived much pleasure 
from lstening to Mr. Gowlani's remarks, especially those comectd with the im- 
prition which chemical analysis showed to exit in Japanese copper wire. Like 
him he haa found the wire title, bat he had to a great extent got over this cbjeo- 
tion by insisting on the wire being carefully annealed blore it was rupplid tohim. 
‘He was afraid Mr. Gowland had somewhat misunderstood what le (Prol. Ayrton) 
Thad said regarding the action taken by Siz W. Thomson. Prot, Thomtoa's oon- 
clusions regarding the connection existing between the apeed of signaling and the 
resintance ofthe eonetor of the cable were based on matbematieal reasoning, and 
no, as Me. Gowland appeared to think, on teste af alloys of eopper submitied to 

vos mit 
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im, Probably attr theortcal considerations hd Jed Sir William to so the 
‘immense prntee value to bo derived from the systomatio testing of tho sesatanca 
of copper wie, ho might have anet wio-drawes to faenish bis with sample in 
arier that he might a0 how good it was praatially possible to gt epper wires 
‘atthe testing of thede samples could not in any way alec tho remlls he had 
proviounly otainedrathomatiealy, and to which Prot. Ayrton hed totared in his 
ovoos remarks, ; 

Tho Ohaieman (Sic Harsy S. Paks) then closed the discussion on this paper 
vith fow observations on the subject gonerly, and after a few introductory 
remarks procoied to read the second Paper, Ly Captain St. Joln of H. M.S. 
Silo, entitled “ Observations on the Bay of Senda.” 

1M. Branton then made a few remarks to the effect that Ishi no Mkt had 
sccm to him on his sit there ashort time goto bea tolerably elesn and wellto- 
do town. Tho bar acees the river mouth, however, on whieh there was not more 
than 2 or 8fetof rater, was a greet obstraetion to the shipping importance of 
the place, Theis no shelter for vesels ying off the mouth of the ver, and it 
vas thereoro quite unsuitable as o port. ‘Thore was larboar, however, to the 
antwaof Tino Mai led Ai-kava, whieh offered good shelter to vessel, boing 
open ony ona yxy smal are towards the south cast; but as this harbour was 
surrounded by sleep hills it lt was ueloes as a comsnersal port. 

‘Tho meeting then terminated in the usual mennes, 
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According to the Japanese naturalist Ono Ransan, copper was 
‘malted in Japan for the first time in the year 698 A.D. at Insba in tho 
provinee of Suyro, whilst ton years (27] Iator—in 708—the frst Japaneso 
copper-monoy TVa-do-kai-chin” was east, in the province of 
‘Musashi, 

‘The different ores of copper in Japan which have come to our 
Imowledgo, are: 

First-—Corenn Prntres, Onaxcopvarrs 3 08 88 O-rin-d0-I3 tho 
most important of all Japanese eopper-ores. It varies greatly (mostly 
etweon 2-14 per cent) in the quantity of edpper which it contains, 
although Ihave found in some fine specimens up to 24°/, copper. 
Several samples which wo collected in different parts of Jupan contain 
ruth less eopper than the good eopper-pyrites from Devonshire, With 
few exceptions, the quality of tho Japaneso eopper-pyrites cannot be 
said to be excellent; the quantity, however, in which this ore seoms to 
bo found in nearly every province of this country, makes a worthy 
compensation, Wo sometimes saw bright brass yellow ore, but often 
yellow-gray amorphous masses, containing a considerable admixture of 
magnetic iron-pyrites and arsonieal-pytites. ‘The old Japanose names 
for this ore aro: BAR Do-ki-seki or Hakwishi, Syn. Akagane-no- 
srakene. It forms with the three following minerals the sonree of 
all Japanese copper. Besides there are also several other copper 
mingrals in Japan, but these are not, or very seldom, usod in copper 
smelting, 

‘The Japanese copper pyrites of some provinces (Sado, Akita, Ani, 
Koseka in the province of Rikuchin, Iwami, ‘Tajima, ete.,) contains a 
little gold or silver or both metals, which the’ Japanese know very well 
how to separate by a liquation and cupellation process [see Inter under 
silver]. 

‘Second —Corzen Graxce or Onaxcocrme occurs in many places 
with copper pyrites, and is used with the Intter ore in the copper- 
metallurgy. ‘The specimens which we have reosived constitate amor- 
phous masses of a dark grny colour and aro of good quality: ‘The 




















*a-nenket ox Chronicle of Japan, translated from tho Japanese by Prof, 
Hoffmann in Siebold’s Nippon Archiv. 
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‘Japanese know very well that copper glance gives a much richer eopper- 
‘slag than copper pyrites. They often melt it with the latter ore together, 
because it promotes the fusibility of pyrites and gives a better kind of 
copper. The scientific Japanese name for this ore is MIME Ki-ds-10, 
[28] It is not found in such large quantity as copper pyrites, but still 
itis far from being tare. It is found in large quantities in the provines 
of Ugo at Akita, 

‘Third. —Vaxteoare Covret Ont on Pascook Corren or Bomxrrn 
BEIM Han-do-ko, seems to be rarer in Japan than the two former 
‘ores. Burger (I. ¢. page 10) states that it occurs in large quantities in 
Sendai, Nambu, Mount Monoko, where it is emelted together with copper 
pyrites. I was not able to find a description of this ore in the above 
mentioned Japanese sources, and the Japanese name here given ha 
lately been coined by Japanese chemists. In many picces of copper 
pyrites out of different provinces, I saw an admixture of peacock copper. 
In Tyo and Toza especially it occars in considerable quantity mixed 
with eopper pyrites. i 

Fourth —Gnax Coren One or “ Falilers,” MAS 8, Yu-do-ko, a 
vory compound mineral, eontaining varieble quantities of sulphides of 
copper, iron, arsenic, antimony, lead and often silver. ‘This ore is not 
rare in Japan; we have seen good specimens from Satsuma, Hinga, 
Cho-shu, Toza, Jyo, Setsu, ete. Gray copper ore and eopper-pyrites 
are tho chief ores of Samitomo’s large copper-works at the mountsin 
Bosi-san in the province of Tyo (Shikoku) where the silver is also 
extracted by a process of eupellation. 

‘These four ores are tho sourees of Japanese copper ; the two first 
named are the most important for copper metallurgy. ‘The last named 
is also of value in gold and in silver smelting. ‘These minerals have 
produced the large quantities of copper siclted in Japan since the 10th 
contury; they formed the chief article of export of the Dutch and 
Chinese st Hirado and Nagasaki during the period 1609-1858. The 
quantity of copper exported by the Dutch doring that time amounts at 
least to more than four millious of piculs, whilst the Chinese probably 
have exported a still larger quantity. Besides the use of eopper in daily 
life for all kinds of household goods, doors of godowns, roofs of temples, 
omaments, temple-faruitare, mirrors, smoking utensils, bronzes and 
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especially copper money, has been for many centuries and is still so 
common and general, that it may be just called «the national metal of 
‘the Japnnese.”” 

[29] We will now mention some other Japanese eopper-minerals, 
which are not used in copper smelting, but find, nevertheless, somo 
usefal applications in other branches of industry or daily life, 

Fifth —Maxscurm (green) WL Kujakw-seki is found mostly 
soattered with the former ores, but seéms not to be found in any Inrge 
quantity. It occurs in irregular stalactitio aggregates of n radiate, 
fibrous structure with o silky Instre on the fracture and also in amorphous 
masses. An earthy variety of i, equal to our Bowntain-green, is ealled 
#84 Roxv-suo or Iwa-toxv-sxo, Seki-roku, Hitsu-seki, Kon-ron- 
roku. ‘The best kinds aro found in the copper minos of Tada in the 
provines of Settst, Ani in the Ugo province, Yarmashiro-yama in Chosha, 
Ashiwo-yama in Kotsuke, Kusakura in the Aidan district of the province 
of Iwashizo, ete., although very fine kinds of malachite nsed as a drag 
‘and paint were formerly imported by the Chinese at Nagasaki, Irregular 
pieces of fine coloured malachite are sometimes found as an ornament 
of the  Tokonoma” in Japanese hous 

It is used in the Japanese poreclain-industry as a green poreelai 
paint, and also as on ordinary printing or drawing staff, Tt enn bo 
found in the drag shops and is also usod as an external medicine against 
some diseases of the eye, and skin. For use in printing, powder of 
malachite is mixed with chalk and water; from this paste small half 
spheroidal grains are made, which are known under the name of #8 # 
Tama-roku-sho or Mame-rokwsho (Bean-malachite), and which aro sold 
in every drugshop. An impure sendy variety of malachito-sand, which 
is much cheaper, willbe found under the namo of #48 Soxsnoxv-so 
and a greenish-white colonred kind of silicie-malnchite (earthy variety), 
is sold under the name of #4 # Haxu-noxo. 

Sixth —Brve Matacmrs or Azvsare or Onessvuxre (earthy variety), 
[Erdige Kupferlasur ov Bergblaii] $4 8% Do-se-seki ocenes in amorphous 
earthy masses. We'seldom met with fine crystallized specimens. It is 
dissolved easily in acids, with evolution of carbonic acid. Tt should be 
found—necording to Ono Hanzan—in the copper mines of Ani in Ugo, . 
‘Tada in Settsu, Ashiwo-yama in Kotsuke; at Uyeno in the province 
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of Iga an inferior kind is said to occuf. In the older Japanese works it 
bears the names: 4% Ku-ser or Iwa-xoxzo, [80] Syu. Gen-sci, Seki 
sei, Tai-sei, and is used in Chinese medicine as a eanstic against some 
disenses of the eye and malignant ulcers. But the chief use is as a 
drawing and painting materiel. 

It should be observed that the name Kox-so is a common name 
‘used by the common péople for the most different blue dyes, such as 
Berlin blue, ultramatine, Jupanese indigo (Dyo of Polygonum tinetorium, 
Loun.). This latter substance has, however, its own propor namo, 
namely, Rax-vex or di-no-ori. Trae Konjo is blue copper 
malachite, 

A sandy variety of this ore is found also in Japan and is called 
‘4 Hox-sut or Suxa-xosso. It should be known that, sinco the introduo- 
tion in Japan of European iltra-marine, the namo Suna-lonjo is also 
given by Japanese drug-merchants to this latter substance. Real Suna- 
onjo is mountaiu-blae. 

Seventh,—Buve Vrraiov, Buus Sroxs (sulphate of copper) is found 
in several Japanese copper mines either as an earthy aggregate, or in 
solution as “ blue water,” both being disintegrating products of copper- 
pyrites formed by a loug continued action of air and water. The Japan- 
eso also know how to prepare this salt by roasting copper-pyrites and 
copper slags with free access of air and treating tho roasted mass with 
water. This salt is, however, very impure and mixed with much 
sulphate of fron. It ean be found in every drug-shop under the name of 
ME 8B Tax-rax or 41 Suxr-tax, Syn. Sei-seki-shi, Ao-ishi-no-ko. Sinco 
tho earliest times it has been used in Chinese medicine as a caustic in 
eye-disenso, bleunormhes and bites of snakes and other animals. Its 
conserving properties for wood are also known to the Chinese and 
Tapanese. ‘Tan-pan is prepared either out of the mineral, or by evapora 
tion of the ‘tive water” in Akita, provines of Ugo; Tokoro-n0- 
kuchi in Noto; Satsuma; Ashiwo-yama in Kotsuke and many other 
places. 

‘The preparation of cement copper out of the “blue water” by 
‘means of precipitation with iron or zine, was formerly unknown to the 
‘Tapanese but is now practiced in some places. 

Eighth.—Muraszxc, Dexparricat. Corre (copper moss) Bi 64 Ji- 
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nen-do seems to be rare in-Tapan, according to Burger le. [81] page 8 
and Martin Le. pago 5. We have soon a few specimens at the museum 
in Tokio, It is said to bo found in Iwashiro and Rikuebia. 

‘Ninth.—Rap Copven Onn (enivre oxydulé, Havy) 9 #1 8 Seki-da- 
Ja ig also found in Japan in company with oclive (brown, ochry 
Lnematite) and copper green (mountain-green). We have seen several 
specimens from ings, Satsuma, and Nagato, The quantity ia whieh it 
isfomma seams, howover, to be vory small, although it occurs scattered in 
several mountain ranges. Tt constitutes the mineralogical guide for the 
Tapancse miners, for they consider it as the chief eriterion for good eop- 
per ores and learn from this mixture of eopper-green, iron-ochre and xed + 
copper where to construct mines, The Japanese miners cal it sometimes 
Yaké. Tho experts of mines believe they ean determine & priori the 
qaality and quantity of the eoppor oro which will be found in the 
monntain, if they have examined the colour, the grain and other 
propertios of yake, Thus the directions in which the mines are to be 
nid out, and the degree of declivity of the mine-ronds, are chiefly 
determined by the oceurrence of this mineral. 

These aro the Japaneso copper-minerals known to us. We will 
now describe the metallurgy of copper, since the 16th century such a 
valuable branch of industry in this country. Tt will in fature remain an 
industry of the highest interest for Japan, It is true, many of the very 
old mines, worked for several centuries, commence to be exhausted or 
‘at least give, by their long mine-roads and thin veins, so mach trouble 
in bringing the ore to light, that they do not pay the cost of working. 
But in a country like this where copper-ore, and, especially, copper- 
‘pyrites, is found in neatly every province, new mines can be opened 
alter proper borings aud mineralogical surveys. Tho exhaustion of a 
fow very old mines does not by any means involve the exhaustion of the 
‘Japanese soil, Exaggerated as were many of the old accounts of the 
‘enormous wealth of Japan, the opinion that the sources of copper-ore are 
also exhausted seems qually erroneous, because Japan has for . 
centuries and without interruption been able to export copper, this metal 
having never been imported into this country. Tho relatively Inrge 
quantity of copper exported by the Dutch and Chinese from 1609 to 
1858 is small when compared with the [82] quantity of ore existing in 
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different parts of-the country. We think, however, that for giving 
practical results and pecuniary profit to the explorers of new mines, 
three principal changes will be necessary in Japan.* 

First.—Better ordinary roads throughout the wholo country and 
especially in the mining districts. 

‘Second.—Liberal mining Inws on the same basis as those in 
‘Western mining countries. 

‘Third —The introduction of Western knowledge, Western experience 
and Western machinery in working the mines, in removing the mine- 
‘water and smelting the ores. 

‘The first point is co,clear to every European that it is unnocessary 
to dwell on it. It would seem, however, that the Japanese Government 
is not yet convinced of this truth. What is the advantage of a few 
tiles of railway for the thirty-five millions of an agricultural people, if 
‘even provinces so fertile as Kiushiu remain without good ordinary roads 
on which the numerous products of agriculture, the fisheries, mining and 
commerce ean be transported on wheeled vehicles? A great many 
Products cannot now be brought to market, because the cost of transport 
by means of pack-horses, oxen or human labour costs so much 
money and time. In Kiushio, one of the most ferlile and prosperous 
islands of the Jspanese Archipelago, the roads are generally ina 
deplorable condition, and have become much worse since the abolition 
of the daimiates. To convey ores or metals over considerable distances, 
‘good roads or canals are matters of vital necessity. 

‘The second point should also be # question of serious consideration 
‘with the Japanese Government, because the present mining laws are 
inimical to the interests and welfare of the country. ‘There is no good 
reason why mining companies should not be formed from the union of 
‘Japanese and foreign eapital, if these companies work under the supervi- 
sion and control of the Government, so far as the stipalated royalty or 
percentage on the net proceeds, and the sanitary police are concerned. 

‘The third point wo believe also to be necessary in order to secure 








"in the very interesting report (1678) of Me. B.S. Lyman, who visited im 
1678-19 most of the mining districts of Japan, we find the same remarks, although 
hho is of opinion that many of the copper mines now worked must rather give loss 
instead of profit, on sceount of the veins being too thin. 

WoL m5. 
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good practical results, tis true that the Japanose [88] methods of mining, 
but especially of smelting, are in a high degree landable and practical, 
considering that only a small ontlay of enpital is wantod, But their 
methods are defective when conipared with those at presont employed 
in Europe, and also if we compare tho quantity of metal obtained with 
‘that which could be obtained. Much motal always remains in the slag 
and stones which aro cast away. Even until the year 1600 the 
Japenese aid not separate the gold and silver from the copper ores 
which contained those metals. 

Biirgor bas alzeady described with much accuracy the manner in 
which the Japaneso work thoir eopper-mines (I. e. page 14-99). Every 
‘one who has scons Japanese cosl-mine may learn from this how all 
‘other ores are dug, for, in Japan, there is no difference between the 
processes. On a greater or loss, though genrally on a moderate, incline, 
fhe Japanese minor digs at the foot or in the middlé of a mountain his 
ebief entrance, and is guided by his omnipotent yate as to the direction 
of the eubtorrancan incline, As soon as he meets with veins of proper 
richness, he follows the direction of these veins. If the veins soem not 
rich enough, he digs steadily in tho first or in another direction to moot 
with the main lodo of the mine, Perpendicular shafts are not sank by 
the Japanese in soarch ofthe ore, If the mino has a considerable length. 
‘and depth,’ they sometimes eoustruet small perpendicular ventilating 
shafts, as the air is not sufficiently ronowed if there is only one opening. 
‘These air shafts, which unite the inclined rond with the top or side of 
‘the mountain, cause» better drnught of air and aro therefore called 
shalewhachi (a kind of flute) or kase-mawashi (wind wheeler). In most 
mines however these air shafts aro wanting, and in these casos tho 
tminers often suifer much in health from the effects of bad ventilation, 
‘Tho quantity of carbonic cid is sometimes so groat that the flames of 
the small open mining lamps aro extinguished. ‘Tho greatest labour of 
the Japanose miner, however, is spent upon the removal of the water 
from the mine. The means resorted to for (84] this purpose aro very 
primitive and insuiiciont, and the daily and nightly labour of moro than 
ahundred mon is often required to keep this enemy at bay. Tt some- 
‘timos happens that the whole mino has to be abandoned, whon tho water, 
specially in April and Jame, has flooded the mine unusually and 
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demands excessive labour and expense to remove it, A number of 
defective bamboo and square wooden pumps, together with small 
hydraulic foot wheels, constitate the only machinery for removing the 
water, ‘The combined systom of sucking and forcing pumps, used in 
‘Western mines, is not known in Japan, whilst the uso of steam as a 
motive power has as yet been introduced in bat very few eases. 

‘To bring the ore to light, the Japanese miner gocs to the mine in the 
‘morning with a primitive kind of Roman lamp, consisting of a shell or 
small basin filled with oil, and a wick mado of the pith of a kind of rush. 
‘He detaches the ore with two kinds of instruments, one of which closely 
resembles our double cutlass, the other being a mining chisol and 
hammer. ‘The ore is nearly always extracted in small picees to prevent 
the falling down of the inside of the mine, though proper care is taken 
to support it by wooden stays. A straw or bamboo basket receives the 
ore, bat eannot contain more than 80-90 Ibs. of minoral. ‘Tho filled 
Dnskets'are then dragged slong the often long and steep incline of the 
road by means ofa straw rope bond round the body of the workman, or 
of women or children. Sometimes the baskets are earried on the backs 
of tho mincrs. ‘The wages psid to the miner are mostly according to 
the weight and quality of the hakw-iské (ore) brought ont by him. ‘The 
oro is cleaned from the adhering stones by hammering, mostly dono by 
women and children. Thus prepared it is ready to be roasted. ‘The 
roasted ore is then powdered and afterwards melted, till tho so-called 
Dlistered copper (schwarz-kupfer—Jap. ara-do) is obtained. In former 
times this arado was sent to the Imperial copper refining works ab 
Osaka, Here it was lengthened and refined to get pure “ bir copper” 
(tough or poled eopper—Jnp. Sai-buki-do). [85] Lately the art of 
yefining has been better understood in the provinces where the oro bas 
een dug and smelted. This industry still fourishes, especially in the 
Aistriets round Osaka. 

‘The extraction of copper from the ore in Japan rests principally on 
tho samo basis as our Western continental eopper smelting. ‘The 
melting process according to the most complete Japanese method, called 
Hitsu-buk, i divided into several scetions, but there is some difference as 
to the number of subsequent meltings in different parts of the country. 
‘The following melting processes are used at Osaka, 
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1.—Oaleining or ronsting the ore to expel part of the sulphur, 
arsonic, water, ote., and powdering in order to obtain the black powder 
Kudew. 

Qnd.—Fusion with silioate (ashes) to remove the oxide of iron 
formed by the roasting process, to convert at the samo time the oxide 
of copper, formed by the roasting, into copper sulphide, and to obtain 
finally a coarse metal (Spurstein) Jap. BE §@ Kawa-vo=Sheave copper. 

Brd—Caleination of the coarse metal: (a) to convert, the still 
remaining parts of sulphide of iron into oxide of iron: (2) fusion with 
some of the clay of the covering to remove the whole of the iron in the 
slag: and (¢) boiling the metal to expel the sulphur as sulphurous acid. 
38 6H Ana-po=Crnde copper. . 

44th,—Refining, to remove the cuprous oxide and bring the copper 
to tongh-pitch. Tough copper, bar copper, LOCH Manuxr-no and 
5 OK 6 Sxo-oKr-po—=Copper melted bar, 

Ist.—Roasting the ove. 

Tho dressed and coarsely powdered ore is caleined in a rude kiln 
(Yaki-gama) of about 25 metr. in length 2 in breadth and 14 mete. high. 
‘The kiln is covered with a shed, and, near to the bottom of it, has 
many openings for the entrance of the air. On the bottom of this 
furnace a layer of dry wood is placed, then a layer of ore, and thus 
alternately wood and ore till there are five double layers. Fire is then 
placed below, and the whole left for a period of 20-25 days. Part of 
the sulphide of iron is converted into sulphate of iron, by absorbing 
oxygen at the beginning of the ronsting, and this sulphate is afterwards 
decomposed by a higher temperature, evolving sulphurons acid and 
leaving oxide of iron, A very small portion of the sulphide of (86] 
copper is also converted into oxido of copper, so that the roasted ore 
consists actually of a mixture of oxide and sulphide of copper with 
oxide aud sulphide of iron. During the ronsting of the ore donso white 
faines constantly escape from tho furnace. The Japanese are rightly 
afraid of this poisonous ‘eoppor smoke,’ and very eeldom resort to the 
place where the copper is buming so long as they perceive it, Tt 
contains often arsenious acid, antimonious oxide and always sulphurous 
acid, sulphuric acid, ete., all more or less poisonous substances, which 
have an intensely destructive effect upon the vegetation of the neigh- 
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ourhood. When the fire is extinguished and the farnace cooled, the 
conrse copper slag is taken away to be powdered and to undergo the 
second operation. In the powdered state it is called Kudzu, It will 
be remarked that the roasting process of the Japanese is very rough, 
‘and constitutes one of the reasons why they do not obtain as much out 
of their ore as would be possible with a better system of farnaces. 

2nd.—Fusion with silica of the hearti-ath to obtain coarse metal 
(Haiwa-do). 

‘The roasted slag is sometimes, but seldom, mixed with loam or 
ashes if the original ore does not already contain a safficiont quantity 
of quartz or silicial stone, ‘The whole is exposed to a much stronger 
chareoal fire in order to get the slag fused. ‘The emall quantity of oxide 
of copper in the roasted slag acts upon the sulphide of iron still present 
in the ore, forming sulphide of eopper and oxide of iron. The quantity 
of oxide of copper in the roast slag is, however, too small to decompose 
the whole of the sulphide of iron. ‘This excess of the sulphide of iron 
now combines with the sulphide of copper to form a fusible compound, 
which separates itself from the slag and rans to the bottom of the 
farnace. ‘The oxide of iron combines with silicic acid and forms a slag. 

‘The furnace for this operation consists merely of a nesrly hemi- 
spherical hollow made in the ground, and has a peculiar thick round 
dottom. This cavity is surmounted by s square chimney of bamboo 
and loam. The chimney is open on two sides up to» [87] height of 
6 fect, and closed on the two other sides like ordinary forging hearths. 
The hearth and cavity (crucible) are formed of a mixture of fre-proof 
lay, charcoal and back-ashes. ‘Tho nozzles of a pair of bellows are 
inserted into one of the sides of the farnico at some small-distance 
under the upper border of the same, The powdered roast slag, either 
mixed-or not with ashes, is put into this furnace on the ash-hearth, the 
whole covered with charcoal, and heated until the mass is in a stato of 
fasion. ‘The melted black metal, consisting chiefly of sulphide of iron 
‘with sulphide of copper, is received in the eavity at the bottom. From 
time to time the silicic iron slag is removed from the surface of the 
molten metal, the coarse metal is cooled superficially by a little water 
‘and taken out of the cavity in the form of discs. In this state it is 
named Kawado or sheave copper. 
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Srd.—Caleination of the coarse metal, fusion with a clay covering, 
and eopulsion of sulphur as sulplurous acid, in order to obtain Dlistered 
copper (Arado,) 

The conrse metal of the former operation is now placed with 
hareonl in cavities (thick erucibles) of fire-proof elay and buck ashes 
fixed in the ground and surmonnted by square chimneys similar to 
that already described, and heated, A strong current of air is then 
directed upon the motal, and the latter is stirred with an iron rod to 
facilitate the oxidization of the remaining parts of the iron, sulphide. 
‘Tho cavity is then covered with a thick plate, made from fire-proof elay 
and sand, ‘Tho joints are plastered with a mixture of clay and buck- 
ashes, and, after drying, the whole is heated strongly. ‘The remainder 
of the iron is absorbed as oxide by the slag, the Intter being produced 
by tho clay and buck-ashes of the covering plate and cavity. ‘The 
temperataro is raised gradually until the heat is as intense as possible 
and the metal commences—as the Japanese say—to boil.” ‘This 
“Doiling ’ is caused by the action of oxide of copper upon sulphide of 
copper in a strong hest. By this action motallic copper and sulpharons 
“acid gas are formed, the Intter escaping with violent ebuliition from the 
‘molten mass. After the ebullition, [88] the temperature is again raisod 
to ensure the complete separation of the copper from the slag. The slags 
fro removed and the metal is finally cooled with a little water and takon 
out of the cavity in the form of sheaves. It bonrs the name ARi-Do= 
erude copper (Fnyl. blistored copper : Germ. schwarz-kupfor) aud is 
now carried from the melting place into the refinery. 

4th.—Rejining to obtain dry copper (Gaar-kupfer) (Ma-buki-do). 

‘The two following operations wore formerly practised at the 
Government Refinery at Osaka only; but are now common in all the 
provinces. 

Tho blistered copper obtained by tho foregoing process still con- 
tains some quantity of iron, sulphur and often a small proportion of tin, 
end, arsenic, ete. ‘Toxemove all these impurities about 160 kilogrammes 
of the metal are placed in cavities of Sre-proof clay and buck-ashes 
similar to that already deseribed, the whole is covered with charcoal, 
‘and air is allowed to pass over the surfice of the melted copper. By 
these means small quantities of iron, tin, and also of copper are 
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oxidized, and form with the’ silicic acid of the hearth or ashes a slag 
‘which floats upon the surface of the melted copper. At the same timo 
any remaining traces of sulphur are removed as sulphurous acid. The 
slag is constantly removed with long iron Indles until the surface of the 
metal remains pure. Finally, s little water is thrown upon it to 
produce the solidity of the upper portion, so that a sheave of copper 
may be taken out of the cavity. ‘This is repeated until the cavity is 
empty. The cakes of dry copper thus obtained still contain an excess 
‘of cuprous oxide, which is removed in the followiig manner. In the 
stage last described it is called by the Japanese Ma-nuxr-vo=“‘often 
melted copper” { Gaar-kupfer). 

5th.—Casting the bar copper (tough copper) (Sao-buki-de). 

In order to obtain the fine Japanese bar copper, which has a just 
reputation for its parity, tlie dry copper of the former process is smelted 
in quantities of from 80 [99] to 85 kilos in loose crucibles of fire-proof 
clay. ‘The copper is covered with powder of pure charcoal in order to 
reduce the small quantity of sub-oxide of copper contained in the dry 
copper. ‘This portion of sub-oxide makes the copper brittle and must 
therefore be partly at least removed if eopper of great tenacity is required. 
‘The whole of the euprous oxide is not to be remoted, becauso copper 
which is perfectly free from the sub-oxide does not possess the maximum 
of toughness, a faet which the copper smelters in England fully 
recognize, taking the greatest caro to avoid ‘underpoled’ as well as 
‘overpoled’ copper. When the metal is liquified and all the impurities 
have been carefully removed from the surface, it is east in iron moulds 
which are divided in 10-12 bar-forms, or sometimes also into square 
cakes. These moulds are placed in warm water and are then filled with 
liquid metal. As soon as the bars or plates are solidified, they are taken 
out of the moulds with a pair of pincers and immediately put fora short 
‘time into the vapour of boiling-water. By this meaus—which is not 
resorted to in Europe'—the copper bars or plates assume the beantifal 
high red colour characteristic of Japanese bar copper. It now bears the 
name of Sao-buki-do, ie., copper melted in bars. If the roasting bas 





41m Europe # very small admixtore of lead is sometimes used in order to 
‘obtain a fine red coloat for the bars or plates. 
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‘not been sufficient, there remain some traces of arsenic in the bar copper 
‘which make it brittle and grently depreciate its commercial value. If 
the copper ore—as is the ease with many kinds of copper pyrites and 
grey copper ore—contains enough gold or silver, the coarse metal 
obtained from the socond operation is worked in another manner in the“ 
refineries. Wo will doseribe afterwards the process of separation of 
‘these precious metals, which consists of a lUquation and cupellation 
‘process, in the * metallurgy of silver.” 

Ranzan statos that copper is found and smelted in more then 40 
provinces of Japan. Our different Japanese sources and my own 
‘observations give the following places as the most interesting (vide 
Japanese Mineralogy [40] Seki-kin-san-sho-ho,2 vol., and Ko-san-sei- 
‘ran-sen or Short Indication of the chief Ore-bearing mountains). 
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[41] This list shows at how many different places copper has already 
een found in Japan. It will not astonish us that copper and also gold 
‘nd silver have been exported from this country ona largo seale since the 
Tapanese first came into contact with Europeans in about 1545. ‘These 
Jarge quantities of metal must have been foand and smelted in Japan, 
Deeause no Japaneso history speaks of the import of those metals.6 We 
have endeavoured to estimate the quantity exported ont of this country 





‘With the exosption of some silver dueats imported in 1769 by the Duteh, and 
some very old copper eash imported in ancient times by the Chinese, 
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by examining the journals kept by the old Dutch factory at Desima, 
Although we cannot guarantee the following numbers to be oxnetly correct, 
still we can vouch for their being tolerably so. 








Prete ‘mousanns oF ricuis | Torat, awoUNT IN PIcuLS 
: ANNUALLY. EXPORTED (MEDIUMS) 
1609-1692 |- 25 4 80 2,810,000 
1698-1718 80 A 81 (640,500 
1714-1720 bw 105,000 
17s-1742 10 220,000 
1748-1751 6 54,000 
1752-1768, n 182,000 
1764-1789 8 208,000 
1790-1796 5 85,000 
1796-1819 8 184,000 
1820-1881 a 132,000 
1882-1858 7 189,000 





Total in this period of 249 years 4,209,500 piculs. 








[42] Mr. Gowland in bis very satisfactory report (L.e.) of 1874 
states, that ag a rule Japanese copper is exceedingly free from the 
presence of injurious metals. Ont of thirty-cight analyses of different 
‘samples of Japanese copper he made the following sammary: “Sulphur, 
“ silver, lead and iron wore present in small and varying proportion 
“ovory ase; in one specimen however an abnormal quantity of lead 
“existed. The whole of the samples were remarkably free from the 
“ specially injurious metals, antimony and arsenic, antimony being pre- 
sent in only one specimen, and then only in faint traces, while the 
“maximum amount of arsenic oxy reached 0.057 ¢/-, and in 91 eases it 
“was eithor absont altogether, or the merest traces only were found.” 

Tn the rectangular cake copper (dry copper ma-buki-da), Mz. Gow- 
nnd found, as we did, au excess of euprous oxide. 

‘We only analysed three different kinds of bar-copper, and found in 
‘each of them traces of arsonio, besides some sulphur und iron. 

‘The avernge composition of Japanese erude copper, made up ont of 
the numerous analyses by Mr. Gowland (J. ¢.), may be stated as follows: 
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98.940 
traces. 

0.947 

0.101 
traces, 
traces, 
absent. 


99.988, 


‘We must advise the commersial community to make a careful dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of Japanese copper, there being some 
of very impure charactor, ns for instance the copper plate-roofs of 
‘Japanese temples, which are very impure and mixed with lead, Bar- 
copper (Sao-Duki-do) is the purest of all Japanese eoppers. 

‘The Portuguese from 1550-1689 exported chiefly gold [48] and 
silver. ‘The total amonnt exported during this period of 89 years we 
estimate to havo boon’at least £593 millions sterling, Meylan,* who 
has written an excellent aecount of the ancient trade of Japan, estimates 
the yearly average to have been about £660,000 sterling; whilst 
Kaempfor’ and other writers speak of some years in which tho Porta. 
sguese exported as much as £24 millions sterling annually. 

The Dutch exported in the first years of their trado silver and 
copper. ‘The foregoing table shows the copper export during the period 
1609-1858, It will be seen that after the year 1718 a considerable 
decline in the copper trade took place. From 1640-1671 a considerable 
quntity of gold (oban and koban) was also exported by the Duteb. 
In the year 1671 the export of silver was prohibited by the Japanese 
Government. ; 

‘The Chinese exported probably a nearly equal quantity of copper 
during this period, It is impossible for us to give an exact account 
of this trade, We tatemonts of many former chiefs 

“‘Afeylan. Handel 2 Japan. ‘Trade of 
Sayan, 1888, 

"History of Japau. ook IL Cap. 11. 

Valentyn. Oud, en nieuw O, Indio; Besohrgving van Japan V, deel IZ. af2. 

‘Siebold Nippon Archiv VI. 











aropeans in 
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of Desima and those of Yon Siebold, who tells us (1°) that in 1790 the 
the export of copper by the Chinese amounted to 18,000 piculs, at which 
‘time the Dutch could only obtain 5,000 pieals as back-freight; and (2°) 
that the average amount per annam exported by the Chinese may be 
estimated at 15,000 piculs. According to this estimate the total amount 
‘of copper exported by the Chinese was not less than 8,785,000 piculs, 
‘Wo think, however, the estimate of Von Siebold to be too low. The 
Superintendent of the Government Copper Refinery at Osska told Yon 
Siebold* that the yearly production of copper about the period 1880 
amounted to 50 to 60 thousand pisuls. We were also informed by 
Sumitomo, the proprietor of the largest copper works in [44] Osaka, 
‘hat in the neighbourhood of that place alone more than 40 thousand 
piguls of copper were smelted yearly. According to the government 
statistics there were éxported in 1878 25,000 pieuls of copper, whilst 
the medium yearly produce of copper in Japan during 1874-1878 is 
set down aé 7,679,619 Ibs. having an estimated value of 1,805,584 yon. 
It seems thus that the quantity of copper produced yearly remains pretty 
tatiouary, and that nowadays, as in Sicbold's time, about 60 thousand 
iculs copper are produced annually. 





JAPANESE BRONZES. 

‘The Japancse name for bronze is I & Kara-kane (Chinese metal) 

and shows that the art of smelting this alloy was originally taken from 

the Chinese, Japanese bronzes contain copper and tin as the chief 
constituents, together with a little lead, zine and iron. 

Although Chinese bronze mast have been known in Japan fora 
vory long time, still the art of casting bronze guns and muskets must 
undoubtedly have been learned by the Japanese from the first Europeans 
with whom they came in contact (the Portuguese, English and Duteh). 

‘The Japanese historians? without exception, give to the “Nan Ban 
Jin” (Goropeans) the honour of inventing fire-arms and contradict the 
common report in Enrope that the Chinese were the first to discover 

+ gmpowder and fire-arms. The prince of Bungo was tho first one in 





‘Nippon Archie, VI, page 68. 
STeviai boyebensige, Manoa of wilitary at ele 
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‘Japan who possessed fire-nrms, a few being presented to him by the 
crow of a Enropean (Portuguese ?) vessel, which buppened to come to 
Fonsi in his province, In the year 1648 tho mannfueture of gampowder 
and the handling of fire-arms was tanght to the Japanese by the crew 
of a Portnguese ship which happened to anchor near the island of Tanega- 
shima, It is probable that this is the samo vessel in which Ferdinand 
‘Mendez Pinto came to Japan, ‘The Japanese, however, spenk in their 
history of two Portagnese named Mura-shuku-sha and Kriste Mota” as 
‘the persons who frst brought in the knowledge of gunpowder and firo- 
‘arms, ‘There still exists among the Japanese a kind of fire-arm callod 
« Tanegashima.” 

‘The clover pilot Willian Adams, who eamo to Japan in 1600 as first 
mate of tho Dutch ship de Ligfte, and who [45] died in 1621 after 
having lived 21 years in this country, got an appointment as ship-builder 
‘and gonnery-instructor from the Shogan’s Government, Later on (from 
1648-50) a Dutelman, W. Bylovelé by namo, and threo Dutch marines 
(A. P. Spelt, H, Van Elsfort and J. Scholten) lived in Yedo, and 
instructed the Jepanese in the manufacture and manipulation of guns, 
muskets and gunpowder. The following table gives the result of our 
analyses of four different gun-bronzes, ‘These old guns were admirably 
cast, and shew the cleverness of the Jnpanese in being able to found 
such large pieces of metal without the aid of western miaehinery. 

‘Most of the large bronze gans which were placed in former times on 
jeations of many harbours in order to keep away the feared 
foreigners, bave now been removed and sold as old bronze to Eutopean 
merchants, 0 that this metal will now very likely have beon metamor~ 
hosed insto different kinds of western machinery and steam engines. 
‘New Hyaropoan stecl-made guns have taken the place of the large 
Dronzey“gans in Japan, 

the constitution of old bronzo guns east in Japan after the year 
1600 fis as follows :-— 








tn Siebolé’s Alles will be found a copy of a Jepaneso print where these two 
ese Diego Zeimoto aud Chistoval Boralloare ropresontod with their muskets. 
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The amount of iron is very probably due to impure copper. Lead 
‘and zine ore pérbaps added purposely, although it is possible that the 
tin used for smelting contained these metals, as Chinese and Japanese 
‘in is often impare. 

‘Tho Japanese bronze does not differ mneh from the old European 
bronze, as ean be seen by tho following table, [46] representing the con- 
stitution of some European kinds of gan-metal. 





in. 
Old French guns. 99 
“ Prussian guns o1 
“English guns 8.26 





‘The slight differenee proves that the formula for casting Japanese 
guns has been given by the above named Enropeans. A French chemist, 
Rous, has malysed Chinese gun metal and found. 


Copper. Tin. Zine. Tron, Lead. 
Old China gon 71.2 = 14 14 - 
Old mortar from 
Cochin Chine 88.1 82 7 16 eS 
Ola gan from 
Cochin China 77.2 84 50 12 182 


Te will be remarked that the Japanese gan bronze resembles much 
more our old western metal than the Chinese alloys. 
Another Fronch chemist, M. Moria, published lately also several 


vor. m.—T. 
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analysos of Chineso bronzos and obtainod nontly the same rosults as Mf. 
Roux. (Soe Bulletin de la Société Chimique de Paris, 1874, No. 11, 
age, 619.) 

‘Wo havo also analysed specimens of old Japanese bronzo from vasos 
‘and omaments and found :— 

















Ist, 2nd. Sra, 4th, 
Copper 858 88.70 71.00 78.48, 
‘Tin. . 8.9 5.88 5.50 718 
Lead sesessessoonsvee AT 7.80 20.85 18.07 
Tron 1 0.65 1.84 1.10 
Arsenic ‘traces. traces, os ‘traces. 
Zine on 1.85 1.84 5.18 


‘The relatively large quantity of lead is porbaps added to promote 
the mallesbility and plasticity of the alloy. 


JAPANESE BRASS, 


Brass (J4 62 Shin chiu) was formerly mado in Japan by smelting 
copper, zine and zineblossom (a kind of very puro zine ore imported 
from hina), Ranzan gives the following formula : 
Copper [47] 
Zin 









168 
‘We have analysed a specimen of yellow Japanese brass and found 


Tron traces. * 








Copper sss. OTA 
Zine . 82.9 
100.0 


At the present time brass is always obtained by founding only eop- 
per with zine (without zine ore.) Probably thore aro in Japan several 
varieties of brass with variable quantities of coppor and zine, In 1878 
there were rumours eurrent in the mereantile community that the old 
Tapanese ceni (cash) contained a considerable quantity of gold. At the 
request of a meroantile firm we analysed two kinds of eash, one being 
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160 and the other 100 years old. We did not find a trace of gold, but 
on the contrary a considerable amount of impurities in them, eonsisting 
of sand and elay. 

* The oldest zeni contained :— 





100.0 


- 26009 


(2) 


DESCRIPTION OF A TRIP TO NUGATA, ALONG THE 
SHINSHIU-ROAD AND BACK BY THE MIKUNI PASS. 





Br J. A, Laxpo, Ese. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 18th November, 1874.] 
[48] From Yedo, Niigata may be reached by two different ronds, 
‘both of which follow for the first part the Nakasend6, the one as far as 
Takasaki, and the other up to Oiwake, which is 12rifarther on. From 
‘Tokesaki the first road branches off N. over the Mikuni pass to Niigata, 
At Oiwake tho Naknsends itself bendsto the 8. while the Hokkokukaido, 
as itis called, rans W. to the borders of the provinee of Echigo, and so 
roaches Niigata, 
Both roads running together up to Takasaki, a short deséription of 
tho Nakasendd may first be given. 

‘The annexed itinerary gives the distances of tho several villages 
etween Yodo and Takasaki, between which a daily coach is running, 
Teaving each place in summer timo af 5 a.m. suiving at 7 pum. at the 
other, so that the trip is inade in 14 hours. 


[49] Paovrsce oF Musas. 













Yodo to Warabi castsssseee . 47818 oh, 
Tra srcssesseee a" 
Omiya ee .1e 
‘Tonjinbashi...... 14 hehd, 
Ageo er a 


“Okogawa... aa" 
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Konosa 
Kumagai... 
Fakaya 




























‘Yodo to Fukeye .. 

Honjo. eensnneee 276 81 Old. 
Provnxcr ov Jésur. 

Shimmachi esses ri Tels, 

‘Ruragano eesecsese 110 « 

Takasaki. 119 « 

‘Total distance between Yedo and Takasaki. 27 ri 82 cho, 


‘The Naknsendé between Yedo and Taksuki is in a tolerably good 
condition ; I estimate the breadth to vary betwoen 10 and 40 feet ; 
coxeept near Todamura no very steep inclines occur, and without great 
expense at lenst this part of it could be casily made a really fine road. 
‘The chief didicalty would be as regards some of the villages where the 
road has in many cases a minimam breadth ; but ontside the villages it 
extends through flat arsble land, for the greatest part cultivated with 
corn, rape seed, beans, ete. (while paddy fields are rare), and it would 
certainly be no matter of great difficulty to appropriate here and there 
fa sttip of these fields along the existing road, and to widen it in this 
way. 

‘Ab Todamura the Todagawa is passed by means of a ferry boat. 
‘Tho Todagewa is the same river as the Sumidagewa ; like many other 
rivers in Japan, its name is often changed ; higher up it is ealled Ara- 
Kawa, about 27i lower down from the village of Sumida to Ridgoku- 
Doshi, [50] Sumidagaws, and below Ridgokubasbi it ultimately becomes 
Ogawa. When I passed the Todagawn in May, 1878, I estimated tho 
Dreadth on the water line to be about 50 metres (165 feet) ; the velocity 
of the current being small, so that the discharge must have been small 
too. But after the rainfall of September and October of last year, I 
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hheted that tho river hed swollen to an enormous degree, and had 
overflowed its banks, part of the Nakasond’ being inundated, and the 
passage being for some days almost impossible. 

From Sskato to Kumagai tho Nakasendé rans along the top of 
the loft embankment of the Aragawa. Between this embankment and 
the river-bed is an extonded picco of arable land, and the rivor-bed is 
only seen at a distance, It has here already quite the charneter of a 
‘Tapaneso uppor-river, in which may be seen more gravel and stones 
than water, and the piers, bank-defences and other river-works aro all 
constracted by means of material extracted from the river, while on the 
lower parts of the river they consist entirely of wood. 

Botween Fokaya and Honj6 tho Nakasendé is sufficiently wide, but 
tore aro some steep inclines ; hero the scenery becomes picturesquo and 
fall of variation, exhibiting arablo land with farms covered with flowers, 
the latter evon extending to tho top of the houses, which wore overgrown 
-vith a blooming kind of hyacinth ; and Buddha-tomplos ealmly situated 
at alittle distance trom the road at the end of a nently paved alley ; 
groves of mats and bamboo and those magnificent suyi treos, of which 
often two, three, or even four, grown together at tho lower part of their 
‘ranks, are tho principal features of this part of tho road. 

Honjd, like Kénosu and Fukaya, is a very largo place, but had 
been burnt down for a great part a month or so boforo my arrival. 
‘Horo is a very prettily situated temple om the top of a hill, from which 
there is a splendid view over part of the Tonogawa valley, thie nearest 
‘illage on the Tonegnwa being Tanakamura, at 1 ré distance. Along the 
foot of the hill a brook is ranning, in which [51] naked men and ehildren 
‘were occupied in drawing up, by menns of small baskets, a small kind 
of fish, called sina, which is boiled and dried and sometimes used as 
medicine, though it is also used as common food. 

A little before arriving at Shimmachi, from which placo a road 
branches off to Tomioka, which has a large silk manufnetory under 
French superintendence, the Kannngavwa bed is passed. ‘This viyor is 
the boundary between the provinees of Musashi and Jésbiu, Such 
remarkable points as this scom to impress the pooplo: at least both 
times I passed hero, my jinrikisha coolio turned round to communicate 
‘this fact fo me. The Kanagawa fnlls to the right into the Karasu- 
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gawa, which in its turn falls into the Tonegawa at Gorid. Not a drop 
of water was to be seen in the Kanagawa; the river looked like a 
gravel desert in the midst of the cultivated lands; one or two small 
rustic bridges were laid across the now dry channels. 

At Iwabana, the Karasugawa itself is passed by means of « boat- 
ridge ; as the river is very shallow, the boats are moored to baskets 
onded with stones, lying at the bottom of the river. ‘The Karasugawa 
is navigable here only for very small boats, being, as has already been 
said, fall of waterfalls and very shallow. At Iwabana is a large prison, 
situated on the river, the loft bank of which rises here almost per- 
pendicularly to a height of about 80 fect abovo the water level. 

‘From Iwabena the Nakasend0, not much broader than a footpath, 
winds through arable lands until Kuragano is reached—a place situated 
on the right bank of the Kerasngawa, a little above the mouth of the 
Kaburakawa, on which Tomioka lies. From Kuragano a road branches 
off to the right to Nikkd. Botween Kuragano and Tekasaki the Naka- 
sonddis in a very good condition, being about 80 feet wide, well-drained 
and shaded by a row of matsu trees on each side. It has here qnite the 
aspect of a European road, with richly caltivated arable land on both 
sides, bordored by low hills in the distance, 

‘Takasaki is a large town, 68 miles from T8kid, with a glomy 
looking Daimid’s castle, and with flourishing trade. It lies on the 
confluence of the Karasugawa and the Usuigawa. Both theso rivers 
proceed from the mountains in tho neighbourhood of Sakamoto, 

‘As mentioned before, from Takasaki one road branches off in a 
northerly direction to Niigata, while nother leading to the samo place 
sill follows the Nakasendd to Oiwake, I shall first describe this latter 
road, known at Niigata by the general name of Shinshiu Kaid0, in con- 
sequence of its passing through the Province of Shinano or Shinshin, 

‘The following is an itinerary of the principal places which lie on 
this road. 

Yedoto Takasaki . 27 ri B2chd. 
oe ao 
.1 
ae 19 





Provinee of Jéshia 





66 


Province of Shinano, 


Province of Behigo sss 








‘Tonakamura 
Used 





‘Yashiro ... 
Nagano 
Avamachi 
Mure 
Forums .. 
Neji 
{ Sckigawa .. 
Sckiyama 





Niigata (directly slong. tho 
const) from Teradomari_ 





otal distance between Yedo and Niigata, along the 


Shinshiu Road 
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After passing the Karasagawa from the left to the right bank at 
‘Takasaki, tho left bank of the Usuigawa is followed up to Sakamoto. 
‘The Usaigawa is not navigable so high up ; its bed being covered with 
stones betwoon which the rapid stroam works its way,now throughono, then 
trough different channels, over which rustic bridges are built. The seoncry 
becomes more and more beantiful, and after having passed Matsuide, 
‘we are soon in the mountains, ‘The Nakasendd is practicable to this 
point for jénrikisha, with two good eoolies to draw them up the steep 
juelines. For wagons drawn by horses this part of the Nakasend6 is 
impracticable ; such wagons could not advanes further than Takasnki. 

* ho valley of the Usuigawa Locomes with every step, as it were, 
narrower and moro picturesque ; the mountain slopes on both sides of 
the river are covered in carly summer with a’ carpet of blooming fujé 
flowers, which form, with the dark groen of the suyi trees, the rapidly 
Yunning streamlets, falling from the mountain slopes and erossing the 
road, tho winding Nakasend6 itself, aud the charmingly situated 
monntain villages everywhere at a distance, a really fine pieture— 
Arawing forth somo admiring remarks even from my interpreter. 

‘The Japanese monniain villages have, at least in the distriets 
which T have seon, a quite ditferunt aspect from those in tho plains. 
Thoy consist chiefly of a row of houses on cach side of tho road, thus 
forming a street which constitutes the whole village. Tho houses are 
notable by their wooden roofs, on which blocks of stone are laid, and 
‘their poor and ditty appearanee. 

About 21 ri fedm Matsuida the Usuigawa is crossed over a bridge, 
‘and hore a straight road with 160 houses [54] placed on both sides of 
it, enclosed in a narrow valley, forms tho village of Sakamoto, 

The uext part of the Nakasendo is very interesting ; it ascends now 
rapidly, jinrikisha aro out of the question, and if one does not wish to 
De tortured in a kago, nothing remains bat to walk or to go on 
horseback. ‘The scenery is fine, particalarly in May, when fuji and 
fzalens are in fall flower ; at every step the view of the surrounding 
mountaius and valleys changes, and cspecially that of the valley in 
which Sakamoto lies is surprising. The highest point is reached at 
‘Togomachi, about 2 ri from Sakamoto. Testimate the height of this 
point, according to very roughly made barometric observations, at about 

Yon 8. 
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1,000 metres (8,800 foot) sbove the sea level, Hero is the border 
botweon the provinces of Jéshiu and Shinano, and at tho same time tho 
sopavation of the lands which drain into the Touegawa, Pack-horses 
nd female pilgrims form the balk of the travellers on this part of the 
road. 

‘From Togemachi the road deseends rapidly to Karaizawa, a poor 
village on the extended plain surrounded by mountains, on which the 
voleano of Asama yama is situated. Over this plain the road is moro 
interesting than beantifal; the place is covered with lage blocks of lava, 
thrown up by Asoma yama, and hes a very desolate aspect, Only the 
‘western, vory smoothly ascending slopo of Asma yaa is very nice to 
look at, being covered hore by a wood of matru trees: the large and 
‘isolated mountain proditees the impression of Gulliver with the 
Lillipatians. Smoke is always issuing from the erator of Asama yama. 

‘At Oiwwako, situated at the foot of the mountain, the Niigata road 
leaves the Naknsend6 ; whilo the lattor descends, the Nijgnta-road (ealled 
‘Hokkokukaid), follows the table-lund slong the foot of Asama yama, and 
is practicable here for jinrikisha, ‘Tho averuge breadth will be about 
12 foot; some stoop inclines are met with, but the way is gonerally well 
shaded ; in the valleys rico is cultivated. 241i from Oiwake is Komoro, 
largo town situated on tho Chikumagawa; it was formerly the [65] 
residence of a daimid, whose castlo is now in a dilapidated condition, 
‘From here the road follows the right bank of tho Chikumagawa down 
to Yoshiro, The Chikumagawa is the seme river as the Shinanogawa, 
Which flows at Niigata into tho Japan Sea, believe tho natie is 
changed between the villages of Hkura and Miyabara, whoro it enters 
the provineo of Hehigo ; but Ienmnot say this for a cortainty ; in tho 
course of this paper somo further data about the river will be given. 

Generally speaking, tho road between Komoro and Tanaka is 
bad condition, ragged and narrow, and in some parts with steep in 
and sharp eurves; from Tanaka, Uyeda can be reached by jinrikisha, 
Uyeda is the largest place which I had until now passed; it has an 
important trade, particularly in silk, both mw and manufactured. 
‘Numerous shops with European provisious are to be found in this ox- 
dainis’s seat, aud a Europeau-modlled garrison patrols the strects of 
‘tho beautifully situated town, 
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‘The general features of the Chikumagawa valley between Komoro 
and Yashiro are a picturesquo scenery, the valley alternately widening 
and narrowing, while the broad river-bed in the dopth is covered with 
white boulders, over which the blue water rapidly flows and forms 
numerous falls; the mountains on both sides covered with flowers and 
trees. (Every now and then a dirty village withont a single comforiable 
ooking house.) At a little distance from the left bank rises the Dosha- 
yama, a haunted mountain, with which the following “romantic” story, 
‘as my interpreter styled it, is connected. “In former times during a 
«war between two princes, the nurso of the infant son of ono of them 
took refuge in the mountains with the child and kept it concealed 
“ there from the rapecity of the eonqueror. At length both nurso and 
“ child died, and nowadays during the night, the narse’s voico may at 
times be heard among the mountains, calling for the lost child !” 

Ifall Japanese “romantic” stories were as romantic as [56] this 
cone, the Japanese might really be called a naively innocent people. 

After erossing the Chikamagawa from its right to its left bank, the 
Hokkokukidé follows the left bank at a much greater distaneo, along 
the mountains, as far as Mure, where it soparates from the Chikuma- 
gnwa valley. At Tambajima the Saigawa (left tributary to the Chikuma- 
gewa) is erossed by a bridge of boats. Every boat of this bridgo is 
moored to a heavy iron chain of Japanese manufacture, reaching from 
‘one bank of the river to the other, At both sides it rans over a windlass 
by which it may'be stretched if tho water in the river rises, while boats 
may be added when the river thereby considerably increases in breadth, 
For the rest, all these rivers have the same chatacteristies; thoy look 
like large stone fields, of which in summer time only a compuratively 
‘small portion serves for the flowing off of the water. But the Saiguwa 
“discharged even now a considerablo volume, though the river was at a 
low level. Judging from the Japanese maps, it seems to be the princi- 
pal tributary of the Shinanogaws. 

One ri from the place where the Saigawa is thus passed, lies Naga- 
no, a large town with the renowned Buddba temple ealled Zenkgji, 
situated at the end of the long, broad and regularly ascending street, by 
which the placo is entored. This is one of the finest temples I had yet 
sseon ; it is well kept, and is admired for its beautiful wood carvings. 
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‘The site of the temple is much like Asakusa at Yodo. It is surrounded 
bya grat many third (one laters) and by smo very net pueely 
Avellings with well arranged gardens. 

Jn the mountains, at a distance of about 1 ri from Nagnno, 
petroleum wells are found; they have only been worked for two years. 
‘Tho wells are about 120 to 150 foctin depth, and are entirely under 
‘Tapanese management. ‘The petroleum is twiee purified, onco on the spot 
and afterwards in the town : it is by no moans as white as the American 
cil, but the Japaneso maintain that the light is splendid, which assertion, 
swhen the light is compared’ with that of their andon, may well bo true, 

‘At Mare the oad branches off in a W. direction, thus loaving the 
Chikumagawa Valley, and now runs to Furuma, from wheneo it bends 
N, to Sckigavwa, the frontier-placo of Eehigo. ‘Tho prettiost spot on this 
part of the road is Nojiri, a place situated on the FuyOkd Inke, which is 
surrounded by low hills covered with thickets, What rondered this 
‘Denatifal spot all tho moro impressivo for the timo at Igast, was a heavy 
‘thonder-storm which overtook us here, and which formed a ct 
trast with the snow-covered mountain tops we had been sigl 
leaving Uyeda, in aN. W. direction. 

‘The small Iehigawa river forms here tho border between Shinaxo 
and Bchigo; itis hero but aymountain-stream rushing forth with groat 
velocity ovér rocks. Botweon its steep and densely grown high borders, 
it is erossed by a rustic bridge of singular construction, 

Between Sekigawa and Sckiyama (8 ri) the road is entirely shut in 
by mountains, and when it rains heavily, it ns sometimes more the 
appearance of a stream than of a road, with not even a footpath to bo 
seon, It passes zigzag up hill and down hill, with very steop inclines, 
‘and is one of the most charming parts of the road between Yedo and 
‘Niigata, ‘The slopes of the high hills are grown all over with azaleas 
‘and other flowering shrabs—ono valley leads over the top of the bills into 
another, and when looking upwards from the bottom of those beautiful 
valleys with the blue and white, thundering and forming streams, all 
hastening to the Sckigawa, one eanuot help being moved deeply. 

After Sckiyama the country becomes much flatior, but the road 
remains awfully bad, especially between tho villages of Matsussdi (2 ré 
from Sekiyama) and Arai (I ri before reaching Takata), whoro it is very 
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‘ragged and fall of holes, At Arai the road deseends into the valley of 
the Arakawa, a left tributary of the Sckigawa; here the rond becomes 
much better, smoother and shaded by a row of matsu trees on both sides. 

[58] Takata is tho first place which is reached in Echigo; this 
extensive town is situated on the left bank of the Sekigawa, a little way 
down from the moath of the Arakawa, which was crossed from its right 
to its loft bank by a wooden bridge. This Arakawa is about 100 fect 
there wos a rapid stream running and the river was impracticable 
for navigation. Takata consists properly of one strect, which bends 
itself repentedly at right angles, while betwoen two bendings a straight 
part stretches as it were to the horizon. All the houses are equally low 
and built in the same manner, with a verandsh or covered way sup- 
ported by wooden colamns placed at nearly equal distances from ench 
other. The upper story of the houses prujects in many eases over the 
ground-floor fill ina plane with the eolamns. These verandahs serve 
to keep a free passage during tho winter, when the street is sometimes 
buried under 5 or 6 fect of snow. But they give a very monotonous 
appearanee to the doll and silent town. They told me here the place 
contains 5,000 houses. The prineipal business of tho people is cotton- 
weaving, and the town abounds with drapers’ shops. 

Between Nagano and Takata no bamboo is to be seen; at Takata 
there is ‘a very small kind, which seems to be the caso thronghont 
Echigo, On this part of the road, too, all pack-horses we saw wero 
mares, which is certainly an exeeption to the general rule; bulls wero 
‘also much used for transport purposes. 

‘At Takata the road passes to the right bauk of the Sckignwa; the 
iver was much swollen by the rainfall of the previous day; a right 
tributary of the Sekigawa is crossed at Kasuga-shinden, and about 1 
vi downward the Sckigawa flows into the Japan Sea near Imamachi. 
‘Kasuga-shinden was reached by jinrikisha, the road between Takata and: 
Kasnga-shinden being tolerably good. To the left there are Inrgo 
paddy-fields; to the right the way is bordered Ly farms, separated from 
the road by high hedges and broad ditches. From the latter the water 
is carried off at several places across the road to irrigate the rice fields ; 
and as’ ouly a plank or the trunk of a tree [59] is laid over these 
rond crossings for pedestrians, the jinritiska had to be carried across. 
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At Kasuga-shinden we parted with jinvikisha, not to see them 
again till Shibukawa (8 ri from Takasnki) on our way home, excepting 
four or five broken ones at Niigata, 

From Kasngt-shinden tho road goes for some distance along tho 
right bank of tho Sekigewa to Kuroi, situated on the sea-shore noar tho 
‘mouth of that river, opposite Imamachi. From Kuroi we followed the 
sea shore up to Teradomai; on those parts where is « beach there is 
no road properly speaking, but the strand is used as such, aud one ns 
the difficult choice of either dragging oneself through the thick dusty 
sand in the buming sun, or of having one's limbs tortured in a kayo, 
Fortunately there happened # circumstance which left mo no choice at 
all, ag not only all onr Inggnge but also the kayo had to bo enrriod 
by women and oven young girls, the male population of tho villages 
Doing almost without oxcoption fishermen; and though it was not 
perhaps directly to their pecuniary advantage, I had to rofuse in most 
eases the help of a kago and to walk my way, One kayo was carried 
by three, and another by four women at onco. At longor or shorter 
distances the bench is bordered to the right by ills, sometimes grown 
with shrabs and dark pinc-trees and consisting of hard clay ; at other 
places there were downs of sand, grown with grass. Sometimes the 
hills border the sea, leaving no beach betwoen, so that the road passes 
over them, ‘This is first the ease botwoen Kuroi and Kakizaki, whero 
the hills are very low and for the greater part built, on both sides, with 
‘houses and farms, Between Knkiznki and Hnssaki the beach forms 
‘he road, and it was at Kakizaki that for the first time Inggage and kago 
‘were borne by women. ‘The villages betwoon Kuroi and Hassaki are 
all poor in appearance and dirty, Hessaki is situated at the foot of 
tolerably high hills and close to the sea ; from here the road passes over 
the hills to Kojiranami ; the hills are grown with shrubs and flowers 
and caltivated, tho higher parts with corn, the [60] lowor with rice, 
while the rond itself is nob much more than footpath, winding with 
steep inclines through the hills, Every now and then a beautifal view 
is to be had over the blue sea, with the island of Sado about 18 ri 
distant, 

Between Kujirauami aud Kashiwazaki, a large town, tho road lies 
at some distance’ from tho sea and through a somewhat flat district. 
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‘Hore we met with several nicely dressed persons and whole familie 
‘who wore going to oceupy the different tea-honses along the road in the 
villages we had passed, in order to wait upon the squire ofthe village,” 
‘who had been on 2 travelling tour and was now expocted back. What 
was meant by tho “‘squire of the village” I could not make 
out. A 

Kashiwazaki being a town, and, as it soems, a prosperous ono, 
coolies could here be had’ to earry our luggage and kayo. Between 
Kashiwazaki and Shiiya we followed the beach, which is here very 
Broad and bordered to the right by barren sandy hills; tho sand of 
which tho beach and hills consist is of a dark grey colour the beach 
slopes in a steep incline to the sea; therg is here under ordinary 
cixeumstanees a difference of seven English inches betweon cbb and 
flood tide, according to daily observations, which are made also at Niigata. 

Shiiya is situated very much like Hassuki, i.e. close to the soa and 
at the foot of a hill. I should not advise any one who is going to make 
this tour to spend a night at Shiiya, a leastif he wants to sloop. It was 
porfeetly impossible for we to shut my eyes for the barking aud howling 
Guring the whole nighé of these antediluvian Japanese dogs, which 
seemed to be aware that a company of strange people had entered their 
village: at loast this is how my host explained the terziblo noiso they 
made. 

From Shiiya to Teradomati the road runs almost without exception 
over the beach, and through some well-to-do looking places, of which 
Tdzamosaki, the principal ono, is 1 ri in length and is situated close to 
the soa. ‘Toradomari is also a long prosperous town with some very 
good hotels. 

[61] AsI was with some Government officals we woro waited 
upon at the entrance of every placo by some of the local yalunin, who 
walked before us through the village, or lod us to a tea-houso, according 
to cireumstances. It was interesting to note the different dogroes of 
respect with which we were waited upon in the various localities 
through which we travelled. In general the politeness and submission 
finereasod with the distaneo from Yodo, yet there was sometimes a 
marked differeneo between two succeeding places. Moreover it may be 
considered as a role that in the large villages and towns much less notice 
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‘was takon of us than in the small villages : in somo of the towns, in fact, 
‘there was nobody to receive us, though we were going to take our tiffin 
or to stop for the night (which was always notified the previous day), 
so that we bai to look and ask ourselves for our hotel, Bat aloug 
the beach there was the same servile submission wherever we 
passed. 

‘The most ridiculous reeeption we met with was at Toradomari, ab 
which placo we were waited upon by six yakwnin, each armed with a 
‘small sword, portable ink-pot aud pencil, pipe and tobaeco-ponch stack 
in bis girdle and a small stick his hand. One of them walked before us, 
the others following. The foremost cleared, as it were, the street with 
his stick; children were taken up and put softly down into the 
neighbouring houses, the inhabitants standing in front of their houses 
‘wera ordered to kneel down; by the incessant ery of m’ma, m’ma,” 
horse-leaders were ordered to take care of their horses, which wore as 
quiet as possible, but, frightoned by tho noise of the yalunin, began 
to kick and trample; and passors-by wore ordered to take off their 
hats, at the ery “asa, kasa.” As the village was very long, at last 
nobody was to be seen, and the street appearod as dull as if it had died 
out; but the most curious incident of the day was the furious look and 
the cursing “chiku-shd !” which tho yakwnin cast upon a cock, which 
dared to crow at the very moment we passed ! 

From Teradomari the road follows the beach to sata, but my 
way led inwards to the Shinanogawa through the cutting which the 
Tapanoso wero in tho act of making botweou tho sen and that rivor, 
‘That the Jnpaneso aro not afraid of making largo ground cuttings, tho 
neighbourhood of Yokohama will show, but this Toradomari cut is the 
rmost remarkable one I havo eon. Ib was originally undertaken to draw 
off part of tho Shinanogewa water from Okodzn (on tho river) directly 
to the sea, Tho cutting has a longth of moro than five milos, of which 
about nearly two are in the hills; the highest hillto be cut through is 
260 fect ovor tho inteaded water level. Gonerally the ground consisted 
of layers of seale clay, in the beginning very hard, but becoming soft 
after bhving been exposed for some time to the air, In many cases tho 
layers of clay are separated by thin layers of sand. ‘Tho works havo since 
‘been stopped, as too much money would be necessary to complete them 
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{in such a manner as to make the canal prove really useful to the river, 
which would only bo the ease at very high floods; in other cases it 
‘would do more harm than good to the river. 

‘Okodzu, the river-terminus of the eanal, lies 154 ri from the mouth 
of the river at Niigata; it is a small village, but has Intely somewhat 
improved by the eutting of the eanal. 

Between Okodzu and Niigata the Shinanogawa is enclosed between 

good embankments, which, with the exception of two or threo places, 
Teave no space between them and the river. At Okodzu a small river, 
called Nishi kewa, separates from the Shinanogawa to re-unite with it 
at Heijima’ (about 2 ri above Niigata). This river was dug in olden 
times for irrigation purposes for the lands W. of the Shinanogewa. At 
Dékin (2 ri below Okodza) another and much more considerable part of 
the water separntes from the Shinanogawa ; the river separating hero is 
“called Naka-no-kuchi kawa, and reunites with the Shinano at Ono (8 ri 
above Niigata). I think at low water this river even draws a greater 
quantity of water from the Shinanogawa than remains [68] flowing 
through the latter, the Naka-no-kuehi cing shorter thn the Shinano 
between the points of separation and re-uniting, the water bas a greater 
velocity in the former then in the litter, and the river being moroover 
dooper, most of the down-going boats go by the Nake-no-kuchi. 

Formerly this river separated from the Shinanogawa at Oshima, 
where the two rivers are now separated from each other only by 
am embankment; the Naks-no-kuchi was then ouly « small brook, 
‘even of less importance than the present Nishi kawa; but about 
160 yeare ago tho part between Dékin and Oshima was dng and the 
existing part widened to its present state, probably in consequence of 
inundations along the Sbinanogawa, but I eould not clear up this point. 
In those times, too, the Shinsnogawa flowed through the now dry bed of 
the Furu-Shinano, as it is called at present, between Oshima and 
Tdoba, over a length of about 9,000 feet ; but by-and-by it changed its 
course by breaking in the right bank until it formed the sharp double- 
curve which is now to be found between those two places. 

‘The minimum depth of the Shinanogawa may be stated to bo 8 or 
8} feet at low water; but this minimum only exists in some places, 
while in gencral the depth is much greater, and I think that by the 

vot. m9. 
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‘construction of well arranged works the river might be so far improved 
as to allow ships of 6 feot draft to come up as far as Okodzu, and 
perhaps to the extonsive town of Nagaoka (6 ri above Okodzu). 

Botweon Okodzn and Niigata the course of the river is generally 
speaking parallel to the sea coast at about 5 or 6 ri distance from it, 
‘This comparatively naxxow strip of Innd betwoon the river and the hills 
along. the soa coast is irrigated by the Nishi kawa and the Naka-no- 
Ikncbi kawa, whereas at this sido there are no feeders of the Shinano- 
gvwa, Thoro are many of thom at the right side of the siver, all 
proceeding from the hills, which are at somo distance from the right 
Dank, ‘Tho principal of these confluents aro:—1, The Tmamachikewa, 
algo called Kariyade-kawa, coming from Nageoka, length about-8 ri, 
[64] mouth at Ozaki ; 2, the Ignrashiknwa, length about 8 ri, month at 
Sanj6 ; it discharges a good quantity of water; 8, the Kamo knwa, 
‘coming from Takemura over a length of 4 ri, mouth at Kamo-shinden ; 
4, the Ko Agnnogaiva, connecting the Agnnogewa with the Shinano 
mouth at Sakayamachi. 

Owing to theso additions the discharge of the Shinanogawa varies 
naturally between the points of confluence with the differont tributaries. 
‘The following itinerary may prove interesting. To fucilitato com- 
patisons T have added the corresponding figures for the Rhine at the 
Netherlands frontiors :— 





Discharge per second in cubic feet. 
Name of River. Low Water. Ordinary Givees. High Water. 








Shinano at Okodzu . 9,000 15,000 170,000 
Shinano at Niigata .. 12,000 22,000 200,000 
Rhine in Netherlands Frontiors ... 47,000 86,000 896,000 


Tn ordinary cireumstances the wator level is at Okodmu 88 foot 
above the son level; but the water has boon Imown to iso there to 10 
foet above this normal stato. 

‘The following are the principal placos situated on the Shinano 
botween Okodzu and Niigata, beginning from upwards :— 

Sanjo (1 stant 8 ri from Okodzn, 
Kosudo “5 «Banjo, 









‘Sakayamachi. 
“8 « Ono, 





Okodzu to Niigata. e 153 ré measured slong the 
river. ‘They have in general a poor appearance; the chief industry 
consists in cotton weaving. 

All along the Shinanogawa rice is cultivated ; also, though in a 
lessor degree, éorn, beens, ai plants (of whieh a kind of blac pigment is 
made, used in colouring dresses), cotton, rape-seed, ete. These latter 
articles are cultivated on higher parts of the ground, bordering tho dif- 
ferent rivers, while the intorjacent lower parts are nsed as paddy-fclds, 
Probably the higher sitnation of thoso parts [65] which immediately 
border the river embankments, may be accounted for by the absence of 
embankments in previous years, when sll the sediment which tho river, 
when inundating its banks in high flood, earried along, settled nearest 
to those banks, while the more distant parts only reecived clear water. 
gata is situated on the alluvial ground between the river 
month and a range of low sandy hills or downs W. of it; it is regularly 
Duilt and has a neat appearance; the population, it is said, amounts 
to 60,000, It is, or was, renowned for its beautifal “te-houses,”” 
nd princes from several parts of the country used to visit the place for 
‘tho sole purpose of amusing themselves. Like Takata, the houses are 
provided with covered ways or verandahs, which offer an agreeable 
shelter, in winter against the snow, in summer against the burning sun. 
‘The lowest temperature occurs at the end of January or the beginning - 
of February, the thermometer falling to—9° C. (16° F.); the highest 
temperature in the shade, during the last days of July, 1878, amounted 
to 88.5° C. (about 92°F.) When the weather is settled, in summer time 
during the night a land breeze slwoys blows, while daily at about 
9 a.m. sea breeze sets in, In winter N. and N. W. winds prevail, 
interrupted by storms from 8.W. to N. W., when, as soon as the wind 
changes to N., fine weather is re-established. I nm indebted for the 
above data to Mr. Weber, who is a resident at Nijgnta and who makes 
daily meteorological observations. 
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To all appearances Niigata is splendidly, situated for trade; the 
Shidanogewa being almost the only highway for goods-trafic in Echigo, 
all goods which now go by pack-horses overland from the staple-places 
‘of trade, would bo sure to go to Niigata if only that place wore provided 
swith good harbour accommodation. ‘The bar which now lies before tho 
mouth of the river and which ls this year oven silted up in such a degrea 
‘that only 5 feet of water remains inthe ehannel, is tho ease that the trade 
of Niigata hns in the last fow years almost entirely distppeared ; and there 
coam be little doubt that the constructions of suitable piors over the bar 
would provo, in every respect, a profitable undertaking. Eehigo is, 
as tho Japanese say, one of the richest provinces of Japan, boasting 
indoed of never having suffered by famine, while all othor provinces 
have done so. ‘The export trade from Niigata would certainly become 
important. ‘The undornamed aro tho ehief productions of this rieh 
provines : 

ice, throughout the provinee, but particularly at Suyebara. 

Tea, ot Muramachi, Murakami ond Midzu, 

Aé (blue pigment), at Sayebara, 

Copper, at Yahiko, Toishi, Otani. 

Goal, at Akntani, 

Petroleum, st Mideu, Kanaya, Garamoki, Koguebi, Tatemura, 
Yoshimidzn, Aida, Nio-héji, ete. 

At Midun there is ajet of gas issning from tho ground, which is 
lightod to the general amusement of the visitors to  toa-house, built 
expressly for tho purpose, on the spot. 

Sidi is cultivated at Goshen and Joshin, 

Hemp, at Chinjo and Manoshiro. 

‘Moreover fish is much exported, of which in the first place, I 
mention salmon, which abounds in the Shinanoguwve between Ono and 
Hefjima ; and wooden clogs are exported by long files of pack-horses. 

Besides the common fruits and erops a small kind of apple is grown 
in Echigo, which, if not plucked before being lnlFripe, according to 
Tapanese custom, is very savoury and fengrant, 

Following the eoast N. of Niigata over a length of about 8 ri we 
come to another large river mouth, being that of the Aganokaws, ‘This 
river, though generally much wider thau the Sbinano, does not discharge 
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such a large volume of water as the Iaiter ; a good portion ofits water 
flows from Sawa-umi, situated at about 4 ri from the mouth, through 
‘the Ko Aganokawa into the Shinano. In former years the Aganokewa 
had no separate mouth, but fowed through what is now called the 
Shin kawa, parallel to the [67] coast, to unite with the Shinano opposite 
‘Niigata, whence both rivers flowed into the sea by ono single month. 
The consequence was, that a much larger volume of water being 
discharged, the channel over the bar had always a sufficient depth for 
igntion, being in fact never less than 20 fect, as is reported. But 
probably in order to prevent inundations along the Aganokawa, it was 
resolved upon, 170 sears ago, to lead its water directly to the soa, by 
‘entting through the hills which border the sea-const, near the placo 
where the Aginokawa bended to the S. W. to unito with the 
Shinano. 

Echigo was divided between several princes (I believe there were 11 
of them) ; to one of whom belonged the Shinanogawa mouth, while the 
new Agnnokaws mouth eame into the possession of another. In ordor 
to prevent tho trade of Niigata from being transferred to Matsu-ga-saki, 
which Ties at the mouth of the Aganokawa, and of which fear existed. 
(a8, owing to the greater velocity of the enrrent at the Agenokawa 
‘mouth, its depth would probably be greater than that of the Shinanogawn, 
month), a treaty was concluded betwoen the two prittees, in which it 
‘was stipnlatod that janks would never be allowed to load or unload at 
Matsu-ga-saki, and would only be permitted to anchor in the Aganokawa 
month in easo of bad weather. A guard-house was built near the const 
to wateh the interests of Niigata, which was only removed last year, 
though the' junks are not yet officially permitted to trade at Matsu-ga- 
saki. This place is built against the slope and on the top of the downs; 
it is a fishing villago of very poor and dilapidated appearanee, but with 
its red-painted temple and large torii, projecting above the houses on 
tho top of the hill, itis nicely situated, as looked at from the river. ‘The 
trade along the Aganokaws is by no means so important as that slong 
the Shinauo ; the river is navigable up to Tsugnwa, twelve or thirteen 
vi from its mouth. The part of the river I visited, over a length of 8 ri 
upwards from tho mouth, is very shallow, the greatest depth being 
for a great part not more then 2} or 8 feet. But as the river is 
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very broad, it could surely be mado navignble for ships of 5 or 6 
foot draught up to the mouth of the Agnnokwwa, and probably still 
higher up. 

‘A great portion of the lend betwoon the different rivers which ran 
‘through this part of Eehigo, is sitoated much below the ordinary level 
of the surrounding rivers, which onuses every year great injury to the 
crops; several Inkes or pools of greator or lesser extent lie in this 
‘otherwise prosperous district, which might, when properly drained, ad@ 
8 considerable portion of padidy-field to tho existing ono. Much is to bo 
dono here in the.course of time; unfortunately money has hitherto been 
wanting, 

A romarkablo instance of Japavese engineering skill may be seon at 
Uehino, which is about 24 ri 8, of Niigata, betwoen the Nishi kawa and 
‘the soa, which are here elose to each other, At this place a consider 
ble aren of the lands between the Shinano, Naka-no-kuchi and Nishi 
kava, and moreover the extonsive Inkes which ave situated in this part, 
‘throw their superfinous water into the sea, the water flowing on through 
several channels. ‘Tho Nishi kawa, sorving for inigation, for whielt 
purpose from distance to distance a dam is Inid through its bed, its lovo 
is much higher than that of the lends around it s0 that the superfluous 
‘water coming from the Jow lying lands, bas to pass undornenth the bed 
of the Nishi kawa. For this purpose a largo wooden lock, shut at both 
sides by self-acting gatos, is constructed; there are 5 of these gateways 
adjoining ench otbor ; ench of thom has a length of 210 fect, and 18 feat 
in width ; 4 of thom have a height of 6 foot nnd one of 4 feet, Perhaps 
some more will be constructod, as after heavy xain-falls the locks prove 
not to be sufficiently largo. 

Ibeliove I have now shotched the chief features of the lower part 
of the Shinamogewa valley, partly in connestion with tho commercial 
interests which adhere to it, 

Iwill now given deseription ofthe homo-rond which led over the Mi- 
uni pass, I renched Okodzu on foot along tho Nishikawa embankments, 
passing through a vory prosperous district, From Okodau I went by bont 
up the [60] Skinauogasrn to Nagaokn, which is a distance of nearly 6 ri. 
About half-way betweon those two places, nud situated at 5 or 6 chd 
from tho left bank of the river, is Yoita, a very large, but poor-looking 
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town, with a beautiful Honjin or Daimié's hotel. ‘The river between 
Okodza and Nagnoka and down Okodzu as far as the separating point 
of the Naka-no-kuchi, is very broad, but fall of sgnd-banks and islands. 
About 1 ri above Yoita the send-banks are covered with heavy 
gravel, which becomes larger and larger, until, before Nagnoka is arrived 
at, the pioces reach the size of pebble-stones. Nagaoka, 40 miles above 
Niigata, is the most important placo in Eehigo; it ie renowned for its 
silk manufactures and is the staple place of trade from Eehigo overland 
to the South. It is not situated dircetly on the Shinanogawa, but its 
suburbs extend to it, Formerly it was the seat of a Daimid, who was 
‘Minister to the Taikun ; afterwards it became the capital of the Nago- 
‘oka-ken, which was united last year with the Niigata-ken. ‘The town 
is spaciously built with wide streets; about the number of th 
habitants or of the houses could not-got any information, but judging 
from the extent of the place, it must be considerably greater than that 
of Niignta. 

Hero follow the distances of tho different places along the Mikuni 
Road. I have added the height above the sca level, as I determined it 
by menus of an ancroid barometer, but these observations wore very 
roughly made, as I had neither the time nor the means of making them 
‘with accuracy ; they may serve, however, to give a general idea of this 
part of the road. 





Height above Sea 
evel in 
English Feet. 

Distance from Niigata to Nagaoka .. 21 ri 18 chs, 


Provinee of Echigo—Nagaoks .. —*4 





8 









Miéken. ae 116 
Kiden .. «980 

S «9870 
Kawaguchi .. «995 
‘Tobisaka hill (between) «410 


[70] Hori-no-uebi “ 


“E328 
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Height owe Sea 

tevel tn 
E English Feet. 
Miika-machi, 1 ri 26 cho 600 
Shiwosawa = 80" 575 
ae 4 a6 
Hu 90 
1 16" 990 

Miigata to Yazawa 40" 6H 

Provinee of Echigo—Nanatagiri (between) a 1,495 
Shiba-hara-togo (between) 8 116 
Teahouse at the highest point ofthis part of] 4, gigs 





the road (between) .. 


‘Mitsumata, 
Kaikaki (botween) 
Nake-no-toge ... . 
Valley between 2 successive hills (between) ... 
Second hill before renobing Futai (between) ... 
Fatal 
‘Yamadori tea-honso 
Kitidéshi (between) 
Asokai 
Tasuke-goya (hut) 
Highost point of the Kikuni rond (between) 

Province of Jéshiu.—Gongen-no-bettd, tea-house ... 

Negai 

Sara-gr-ki6 (between 

Aimata ... 

Passage of the Nishikawa at Kayabara (between) 















1,825 
2,000 
2,800 
2,640 
8,005 
2,480 
2,845 
2,955 
2,820 
8,920 
8,990 
8,900 
2,865 
1,165 
1,745 
1,505 
1,660 
1,860 
2,600 
«18 1,740 




















35 ri — oho. 
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Province of Jéshiu.—Highest point of the road be- « “ 

‘tween Nakayama and Yokobori } as—« savo 

218 1,045 

ae 26 750 

No ob- 
Seiaal 

10 “Veervee 

2« 18 } eas 

nee ST * 82 





Total distnss bebveon Nigata and Yodo so08) 94 yi 9p cha, 


‘Mikuni Road ...... 

After loaving Nagaoka the road runs over a distance of 8 ri through 
tolerably flat land, the hills enclosing us at a distanco from all sides, 
and the circle narrowing as we advance; afterwards, at Midken, the 
road begins to ascend very steeply. Between Nagnokn and Midken rico 
and cor aro cultivated, and the country has generally a prosperous 
aspoct ; but the road is not wider than 10 or 12 foot, excepting somo 
parts whoro it was in the course of being widened in on entirely un- 
necessary dogreo. 

‘From Midken the Shinanogawa valley is followed along the slopes of 
tho hills, in which tho road is ent ont having no more width than a 
foot-path ; two or three times, indeed, it passes under the straw pont- 
hhouso of  coolio's tea-house, the outside uprights of which stand on 
‘the edge of the steeply descending mountain slope, The valley is 
Picturesque, the river winding its way in the depth between gravel 
and pebble-banks, and forming waterfalls everywhere. 

[72] At Kidzn, to which pleco the road ascends with a stocp 
fineline (as may be secn in the above-mentioned itinerary), a small tea- 
hhouse is situated on a beautfol spot, where iec-eold water is to be hed 
from a deep well. From hero to Kawaguchi is 12 ri, at which place 
the Uitagawa flows into the Shinano; this Uitagawa is the principal 
ight tributary to tho Shinanogawa; it is navigable for small boats up 
to Muika-maehi, at which place it alters its namo to Iwonogawa. 

Kawaguchi is the first place along this road where silk-industry is 
again met with, and from here throughout the way till Takasaki, it 
‘seems to be the chief trafic of the population. 

vote 10 : 
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After crossing the Uitegawa at a little distance above Kawaguchi 
by means of a ferry-boat, a steep hill, called Tpbistka is ascended ; the 
slopes of this hill are grown with beautiful swyi-trees, and on the top are 
‘two vory good tea-bonses, from whence the road descends to Horino- 
uchi, ‘This is a very prosperous looking and nice place, with broad 
stroots; it is situated at a litte distance from the left Uitagawa bank ; 
tho valloy is principally oultivated ,with rico; and the narrow road 
Tends through the paddy-fclds, and being unshaded and rugged it is 
rather meomfortablo, But the Japanese were hard at work to improve 
it, every village having to provide the nocessary colies for the part of the 
road lying within its limits, 

From distance to distance parties of from 20 or 80 people were mot 
‘with, consisting of men, women and girls who were repairing the rond 
by filling up numerous gaps with the clay from the adjoining paddy- 
folds, burying undor it tho blocks of stone which now formed part of 
tho ruggod road, and widening it to about 9 to 12 fect, Besides the 
spade, evory workman or woman was invariably provided with a fan, 
which gave thom a vory quaint aspect; to shelter against the buming 
ssun, instead of being naked, they wore a kind of dress; commonly 
their legs wore onwrappod with cotton, and over their kimono they 
‘wero the ordinary straw rain-coats, 

After leaving Horinouchi, over a distauco of 1} ri tho [78] valley 
of a strenmlet is followed, which is about parallel.td the Uitagawa 
valley, aud throws its water into the Uitagawa near Horinouchi, after 
‘which the Tochibara-togo is ascended, the top of which is the boundary 
between tho villages of Horinouehi and Urasa, which Intter is situated 
again in the valley of tho Uitagawa, over which a fino view is to be had 
from tho ten-house on the top of the bill. Ascending the hill the Uita- 
guwa is then followed, along an easy, but always ascending, road to 
Scki. Tho whole district seems to be prosperous, all the placos are neat 
Uookng; the principal one being Mikwmachi, which my bo caled a 
town, and the chief trading place of the district, 

On this part of the road women again were engaged to carry our 
Inggage over the mountains, From Soki the Uitagawa, or Iwonogawa, 
‘sit is called abovo Muika-machi, and in which delicions salmon is 
‘here found, is followed to Yuzawa, where wo leave it to our loft after 
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having passed over a steep hill, on the top of which the tes-honso of 
Aknsakn is situated. Wo travelled now in company with a long file of 
cattle, on its way to Yedo. 

‘From Yazawa the road goes over the mountains, which form tho 
boundary between tho lands draining into the Uitagawa and those drain- 
ing into the Kiyotsagawa, another right tributary to the Shinanogav: 
tho valley of the Kiyotsugawa is reached at Mitsumata, which is a 
lovelily situated village. ‘The Kiyotsugawa, enclosed by the densely 
clothed monntains, rushes here with its clear blno ice-cold water over 
largo blocks of stone, the white foam formed by the numerous waterfalls 
embellishing the light bloo water, and contrasting, as it does, with tho 
dark hue of the old sugé trees here bordering the road, gives an almost 
‘enchanting aspect to the seencry from the top of the hill, from whero 
the rond steeply descends into the valley. In many places the water, 
torned off from the river and led through the gardens and through 
several of the houses, and hastening back along the strects on its way to 
the river, sounds almost like music through the village. I think Mitea- 
mata is ono of the most [74] charming spots on tho Mikuni road. 
Leaving Mitsumata the road becomes very bad, great sharp stone points 
protrude everywhere, and the ascending of the stecp inclines is very 
Giffcalt. Before Futsi is reached two high hills have to be crossed, 
‘which aro separated from each other by a deep valley. ‘Tho rond is hero 
‘seen over all the length of the valley, winding zig-zag along the slope of 
the hills through the denso verdure; on tho top of the second one a fine 
view is to be had over the village of Futai, Iying neatly 600 feet below. 
‘This village consists of one street only, with some 40 houses; it has, 
like Asakai, quite a modern aspect; for during the last war both places 
‘wore burnt down by the Tycoon’s troops, and are now being slowly rebuilt, 
‘From Fatai the road gradually ascends to a spot named Kiridéshi, where 
‘a narrow passage is eut through two hills, and from where it descends 
rapidly to the valley of the Yogawa, a left feeder of tho Kiyotsu-gavn, 
“the Inst named river having been erossed at Futsi. ‘This Yogawa valley 
‘was seen from Futai upwards, but the road remained at a considerable 
distance from the river, which streams along tho foot of the hills over 
which the road is led, hid under the dense shrubs which eover the slopes, 
and only heard in the rushing sound of its water. 
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‘Very slowly ascending through the Yogawa valley, through which 
the road is comparatively so low situated that it is often submerged 
‘when after heavy rainfalls the river is in high flood, Asnkai is reached 
where the properly named Miluni-pass begins, which continues to 
‘Nagai, the total length botwoen those places being 8 74 16 chd, 

At Asakai the road begins to ascend tolerably slowly to Tasuke- 
goya, wheneo it goes by zig-zng, and with heavy inclines to the small 
temple of Gongen, which is at tho highest point. It is throughout not 
broader then 6 fect, and as it winds up tho mountains, now from ono 
side, then from another, a suporb viow is to be had into the valley of the 
‘Yoguwa from which we ascend. ‘The mountain slopes are all covered 
‘with thickets, through which everywhere a path is broken, uniting 
‘two branches of a zigzng, [75] and shortening the way considerably if 
mado uso of; but this is only possible to unburdened travellers, who, 
moreover, must not are for their clothes, 

The small temple of Gongen at tho highest point of the rond, I 
found to bo situated about 4,000 fect above tho sea level. Horo is the 
boundary of the three provinees of Eehigo, Jéshia and Shinano, aud 
from the fact that those three provinces unite here tho mountain derives 
its name of Mikuni (three countries). ‘The temple isa small wooden 
building, and alvways closed; thore is only a small Hole in the door, 
through which however nothing is to be seen, A largo wooden 
torii with an ishi-dird on each side, is placed before the entrance ; on 
‘his tori, the Japanese try their fortune in the usual way by attempting 
to throw small stones on the cross-beam, After all I bad heard about 
the renowned temple on the top of this mountain, I was very much 
disappointed in socing this wretched place, 

Though the scenery N. of the Mikuni was superb, it eannot bo 
called charming ; it was in all too green; excepting lovely white 
npanose lily on tho mountain-slopes, no flower was to be discovered ; 
and in this respect I think the Shinshin-rond is to bo profarred to the 
Mikuni rond, Perhaps, however, it was tho fault of the time of ther 
year, and that in May blooming azaleas and fiji flowors will give to this 
road an equally, if not more charming aspect than to the Sinshin-rond, 

‘The rond now enters the Provinee of Joshin ; the first resting place 
is alarge but dirty ten-house, at a place called Gongen-no-bett6, the 
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rond alternately descending and ascending to nearly the same height as 
the Gongen temple, The scenery is finer here than on the North side 
of the Mikuni top; many cascades, coming from the mountain slopes 
on one side, cross the road and fall into the deep valleys lending to the 
‘Tonegawa. 

After Gongen-no-betid the road descends to Nagai; it is broader 
and shaded by igh trees; the mountain slopes are grown with the 
Kashiwa (a kind of low, knotty oak), with a tree which has some 
resemblance to a beech, and [76] with a kind of walnut tree, all rising 
amidst thickets avd encircled by ivy. 

‘Nagai was also destroyed daring the war in 1868. From this 
place to Fuse the valley of the Nishi kawa is followed along its left bank 
to Kaynbara, where it is crossed bya bridge. The Nishi kewn is a 
right tributary to the Tonogawa; it has quite the aspect of a mountain 
stream, and viewed from the hills with its clear water, with wooden 
bridges of a particularly clever and quaint construction leading over it, 
the whole enclosed by hills covered with fresh verdure, it furnishes a 
plonsant sight. As far as ean be seen the valley is moreover covered 
with villages. 

Between Fuse and Nakayama anew road hes Intely been opened, 
shortening the distance, as it formerly was, by 1} ri. But this part is 
certainly the most trying one of the whole road. ‘The ascent of these 
bills, along the slopes of which it has been cut, is steep ; at most places 
it is not brondor than five or six feet, this width being sometimes obtained 
by tranks of trees, supported by props, or by large stone-blocks against 
the descending mountain-slopes, and covered by branches of trees over 
which one has to go. It looks very dangerous, and I think will be 
wholly impracticable, and in many parts linble to be destroyed by heavy 
rain-falls, After the highest point has been attained, at a place called 
Kiri-ga-kubo tOge, the road descends more slowly to the valley in which 
‘Nakayama is sitnated, being for a great part an uncultivated and 
solitary grass-Innd with a tree scattered on it here and there, and with 
a gently undulating soil. Neksyama itself is a place of very poor 
appearance, quietly situated in the midst of the valley. 

Leaving Nakayama the road gradually ascends for cbout 1 i; the 
highest point is reached here between the Minami and the Komochi 
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‘yama, two grass-grown bills on both sides of the road, at a little distance 
from it; in clenr weather Asama yam is to be seen from this in about 
8 8.W. direction. From hore to Yokobori the road descends rapidly ; 
about half way thero is a splendid viow between [77] tho mountains into 
the Tonognvra valley, and the wholé silk-distriets around Mayobashi. ‘Tho 
road is for the greatest part not shaded, tolerably smooth, but steep. 
Yokobori consists of a row of houses on both sides of the streot, One 
rifarther on, at Kitamoku, the Agatsumagewa is erossod by a Inrgo 
wooden bridge; this river is another right fooder of the ‘Tonogawn. 
‘After climbing the bill which risos heve directly at the right bank of the 
river, for the Inst timo, on the home rond one of those beitiful views is 
to be had of the river valley and over tho villages lying seattered in it, 
such 96 one often sees in the interior of Japan. 

The rond leads now through a very fertile district to tho largo 
town of Shibukawa, whore for tho first time from Niigata jinritisha 
wore again mot with ; this town is situated at a litle distanco from tho 
right Tonegawn bank, and sbout 8 ri from Mnychashi ; it is an impor- 
tant trading town, 

‘While from Shibukawa one road goes 8, E. to Mayebashi, anothor 
goes generally ascending 8,, over Kaneko, to Takasaki, Almost uninter- 
ruptedly the road is on both sides lined with honses and very prosporans 
looking farms ; the intervals being occupied by temporary small booths, 
in which fruits, such as suika (watermelon), matwa (musk-melon), 
‘pears and cucumbers aro sold, 

On this part of the road, women and girls wore always industrionsty 
occupied in recling off the silk cocoons; while the chiof business of 
the men seemed to be sleeping; there was, at least, scareely any honso 
in which one or two were not Inid stretched in the arms of Morpheus, 
‘hile their wives and daughters were cheerfully at work. 

At Kancko is he finest onjin (official inn) I have seen, but it now 
belongs to a silk-merchant; from this place to Takasaki the road slowly 
descends through the fields, and ‘Takasaki itself, as it is seen from this 
side, stretching over a considerable extent with its castle walls and 
numerous white plastered buildings, projecting against the green hills, 
gives a pleasing impression. 

[78] Throughout both ronds between Yedo and Niigata, in every 
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place of importance, there was s house belonging to the “Rika-un- 
aisha” (an overland transport company), which was, as far as I coold 
see, very well organised. Here we were provided with jinrikisha, kago, 
packshorses and coolies, after a fixed tarif, which difforod slightly 
according to circumstances ; thus, in the mountains, it was a trifle higher 
‘than on the flat parts of the road. 

For jinrikisha 1 “sku” per ri was paid; if with 2 eoolies about 10 
cents. Inthe mountains the weight which a man had to bear was 7 
Kwamme (about 57 pounds) ; he was paid for that 5.2 tempd per risif 
‘earrying more, his wages were increased in proportion. A kayo, borne 
by two men, pays for 2} men, as « compensation for wear and tear. On 
an average the Kaisha offices wore 8 or 4 ri apart; taking 8} ri, a 
coolie's wages in tho interior should be something between ‘ sanshts” and 
“izhilu.” Very often the Kaisha offices were at the same time the 
‘municipal offices of the villages, with the “ Kéeatsu-ba” (or official 
notice-board) before the entrance. ‘The distances which separate the 
villages aro measured from notice board to notice board. 

By this company all merchandise is despatched by pack-horses 
from office to office. ‘The horses are often led by little girls; when 
arriving at the difforent stations the packages are at once teken from the 
horses and thrown upon the ground, where they remain lying till fresh 
horses are ready to carry them to the next station; while the other 
horses immediately return. 

In order to assemble the necessary number of coolies in some of 
tho villages,'a kind of roll bad to be beaten with a wooden hammer on a 
hollowed-out piece of wood, hanging in front of the Kaisha-office. ‘This 
‘operation had often to be repeated 10 or 12 times before the required 
number arrived; they came on very slowly and drowsily, but after 
hhaving woighed their lond and prepared to start, they become jolly and 
good-hamoured, and all the way there was no end to their talking and 
Inughing. 

[79] In general they are a very good-natared kind of people, and 
though uncivilized,” as some call them, I think many of our own 
‘civilized races in Europe might take them as an example for their kinid 
and polite manners towards cach other. I remember a young coolio 
inviting an “O-jiisan” (old man) who walked before him, to change 
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‘burdens, his, (the O-jisan's) being far the heavier of the two, which 
offer was gratefully accepted afler the necessary courtesies and eom- 
pliments. 

However not only the eoolies, but all other people I eame in contact 
‘with seemed to me equally kind and well-disposed to foreigners ; all the 
way I never met with tho least ill-will. 

It struck me that the inhabitants of Eehigo and particularly of 
‘Niigata were generally botter looking and of larger staturo than those of 
‘Yodo, many of them having the Jewish type; the gitls too, are un- 
doubtedly better looking, and Echigo used to be the principal reeruiting- 
place to fil the Yoshiwara at Yedo and Osaka. 

Thavo had much assistance during this trip from 2 Japanese maps ; 
ono is tho generally Imown “Fojimi Jinsan Shiu Yoohi Zendza” 
(asp of the 18 Provinoos which aro to be seen from the top of Fuji- 
‘Yama); the other is named “Echigo Shiu Shikiyenshi” (being the 
Bchigo-shest of a map of the whole of Japan), I found the fist to be 
pretty accurate as to the direction of the rond and the distances from 
place to place; the second one is morely deseriptive aud has not the 
Teast claim to any acouracy as to measures or directions. 

For the rest, though I have given here some details which may 
prove interosting, I could have given many more if Ihad been acquainted 
with the Japanese Innguage, ‘This not being the case, I entirely 
depended upon my interpreter, who never told me anything I did not 
ask for, and whose answers I had, at it were, to draw frow his mouth, 
though I must do him the justice to say that he took more interost in 
the incidents of the journey than Japanose generally. 

{80] For any one acquainted with the Japanese language, I think 
zo trip ean be mote interesting than tho one here roughly sketched out. 

J. A, LINDO, 
. Licut. Royal Engineers, 
(Datch Army), 


A General Meeting of the Society was hold on Woinesday evening, the 18th 
November, 1874, at the Grand Hotel. ‘The chair was taken by Sir Harry 8, Parkes, 
one of the Viee-Presidents, 
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‘The Minutes of the last Gonoral Mecting were read and spproved, and it was 
spnouneed that the following gentlemen lhad been clectod Oniinary Members of 
the Society :—Lieut. A. J. Lindo, RE. Dateh Army ; Drs. A. J. Geests and Dwight 
Dickinson ; and Messrs. 8. Parry, T. Lepper, Julius Bryner, and F. Walker, 

Dr. Geerts then read his second paper on tho “ Useful Minerals and Metal- 
lnngy of the Japanese.” It treated, on this occasion, of the metallury and 
properties of the copper of this country. 

‘The Chairman tendered the thanks of the Society tothe author for his valuable 
and exhaustive paper on the metal for which, perhaps above all others, Japan was 
most famous, 

In reply to a question from the Rer. Dr. Sylo, Dr. Goorts said that  yake” 
vwas a mineral of a greenish colour, which, though it did not itself contain ranch 
copper, was nevertheless very useful, us it indicated wherever it was found that 
copper ores also existed in the vicinity. 

‘Mr. R. Viears Bosle then read a paper by Mr. J. A. Lindo entitled “A 
‘tip to Niigata, and back by the Mikani Pass.” ‘The reader led Kindly fnrnished, 
in lustration of the paper, some maps upox which the route might be followed. 

‘The Chairman cbservel that Mr. Lindo had deseribed not only one but two 
interesting journeys, and his account showel that a trip to Niigata by either of 
the routes whic he liad taken was fall of attraction. The interest of the subject, 
however, was not Innited to travel only. Niigata is 2 place of considerable 
promise; ax a Treaty Port it is said to be opeuel to forcign trade but itis really 
closed to it by the natural glntacle ofthe bar at the month of the Shinmnogagwa. 
It is of great importmnes to commerce that this obstacle shonld ho remoral. As 
the surronnding country is very rich, its vast cops of rice give it the namo of the 
‘gemaxy of the nation, and it also produecs minerals, yetrolemn, tea, tobacco, limp, 
(B1j and other products. Ho invited geutlomen present who wero ablo to speak 
‘on the subject of the port and bar to give the meeting the Lenefit of their obwerva- 
tions. 

After a few observations from Mrs. Ayrton on the subject of the tanff for the 
Coolie Stage, and a few remarks from Dr. Gicerts about the Provinee of Echigo. 

Mr. Branton said that as Niigata was a Treaty port, and the only means by 
which it could be made really a port was by the Shinanogewa, perhaps « few 
particulars concerning this river would Le of interest. 

‘Tho Shinauogawa ‘was the outlet for the drainage waters of a large tract of 
country in the provinces of Shinano, Mucashi and Eehizo, as had been deseribed 
in the paper. Tis goneral course ‘was in a northwesterly direction, ani its total 
Tengih was about 250 miles. On the 2st June, 1671, from actnal genging near the 
mouth, Mr. Branton had fonna the discharge to be 1,500,000 eubie fect per minute, 
‘whilo on the 29rd June, after one day's heavy rain, the river's surface had risen 
‘one foot, its velocity led increased in some places thee times, and its discharge 
‘was 8,900,000 cubic fect por minute. ‘The Thames discharged only 400,000 cubie 
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foot por minute in floods, and 45,000 exhie foot por minafe in oxdinary summer 
‘weather: and the Rhine 10 millios in floods, snd 900,000 exbic fect per minute in 
cvlinaxy sumer weather, which latter, consequently, had about the same volume 
aa the Shinanogava. Up to 40 miles from the sea, tho river maintained en 
fnnegaler width vazying from 4,000 foet to 1,200 feet, and over the whole of 
‘hat distaneo down to the auouth various shallows and sand bank ad been 
‘thrown up, which not only impedel the flow of tho water, Dut almost entirely 
Aestzoyed tho uso of tho sivar for navigation purposes. Its depth over that 
Astonce vavied from 20 feat to B foot. For vessls drawing over this latter depth 
48 could not bo consieved navigable moro than a-fow milos above Niigata. From 
all Ms. Branton could ascertain no attompts whatever had been made at any place 
cithor to rogolate tho course of thestronm, orto protect its banks. ‘Tho banks ofthe 
Shinanogawn were solow,andso casly weshed away that great damage was done to 
‘hom and tothe neighbouring eonntry in floods. ‘Thus he was informed that 12,000 
teres of valuable sico land woro sooded five or six times every yenr. Instead, 
Thowover, of raising tho bnuks, and otherwise regulating the low ofthe viver, the 
scheme to remedy this stato of matiers which had boon adopted by the Japenese 
authorities was the formation of a new channel of Inge dimensions to carry off the 
arplus lood waters ofthe Shinanogawa. At the entrance of the Shinanogawa to 
‘the son the bar which Id formed stotches ceross its moutb, having a channel 
‘Hhrongbft which at the imo ot A. Bronton’s visit wan in anorthewestorly dire 
‘nd hal a minimem depth of water in it of from soven to eight fet, which had, 
sceonting to the peper just read, now been reduced to fivo fot. Te wns said that 
this chimnol changed more or less every day, oach flood and oach gale of wind 
zoved it considerably, but its movements id sit, (82) s0 far as ho could discover, 
soon to bo valod Ly any principle. ‘ho ba, howercr, present no peetiaitios 
‘which wore Wkly to render i difiealt to be succesfully dealt with, Tt had on the 
contmry many advantages which with proper treatment made it most eapable of 
improvement, It was composed of the finest sand, which was moved about by 
ery distarbanco in the water, whother yyaves from seaward or vives exuvents 
from in shore. Tt was tated that ther was at least thity fect depth ofthis fine 
sud on if and with a properly diveotol stream earied throngh a channel of 
‘oper width, this could not fail to be toa grentextent cleared away. Me. Brenton, 
{elt convinced, from the enecess of the works at the Solina mouth of the Danube, 
the Ode, the Tes, and other xivers which were fn many ways similar to this, that 
Dy the proper exenution of a well devised hasboursshome having piers vunning out 
Into degp wator to eansea scour over the bar, avery fair commercial port might bo 
sade at Niigata, Tho Shinanogawa, running for 50 miles thaough one ofthe most 
productive districts i Jopan, ofored, with site improvement ofits channel, am 
xecllent means of transport for the various products to Niigata, and with a 
harbour there capable of admitting vessels of a good draught there could be little 
oubt of its sucsess a8 a port, Works of tho nature suggested would have the 
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lfec ot deepening the bar to admit vesels of a draught of from twenty-five fect in 
very fine weather to about twenty foet whem there was so mmueh sea ax to cause a 
ship to pitch considerably below her line of lotation ; and thongh in some weathers 
itvwould bo hazardous and perhaps impossible to enter betweon the piers a al, 
Niigata had theadvantage of having, at a distance of thirty miles directly of the 
coast, the Island of Sado, where vessels might with safety anchor and wat for 
suitable woather to enter So. In this respect it hed an immense advantage over 
all the harbours on the east eoast of Bugland, betweon the Thames and tho Forth, 
‘8 distance of 400 miles, slong which coast thero were nono bat tide and rivet 
Iharbonrs, the entrance to which wero most prosasfons, where the prevailing winds 
‘wore easterly and right on tho coast, and where the largest tradie in the world wns 
carsiod on without a harbour of refngo of any kind. ‘Tho effets of the piers on 
tho bar at fhe Salina month of the Danabe might bo here given, ax the eirean- 
stances in which they were built wero so analogons to what wat requized at 
Niigata. “ho depth on the bar in 1829 ras from 7 feet to 12 feet, In 1807 the 
‘“navignble channel was only 9feot orp. Iu November, 1879, the North Pier had 
“advanced 3,000 feet and the South Pice $00 fect; the depth om the bar was then 
'10 fect. On 80th November, 1860, the works being completed, there was a good 
“navigable channel of 12 foot jon the Sist December, of 5 fot jon 28th Febranry, 
“1861, of 14 feet, "Then came the breaking up of tho ice, and the fraions descent 
‘of the extraordinary high flod, bat this time the svallen waters being confine 
“between the to piess and (83) divetel in a proper line instead of caning a 
“@imination of the depth fairly swept the remains of the bar on to the south 
“hank and into deep water. From that time to the present the depth has never 
“tan lea than 163 fect, and frequently as much ax 173 feet."2 

‘In conclusion Mr. Branton said thst there could be no reason why similar 
results should not follow the erection of properly executed piers at Niigata. 

‘Ta xoply toa question from the’ Chairman, Mr. Branton said that tro years 
‘8g0 ho hal entimated the cost of such works as he had described at about $800,000, 

Mr. Brent made a few rematks regarding the eommimniation between Niigata 
and Nagaoka, and said that a native company lead already started @ small steamer, 
raving only 15 fect of water, to run betwoen those places up the Shinanognwe, 
and he thought they intended to pat a sceanl boat on the same siver shorty. 

In roply to question from the Chairman, Mr. Boyle remarked that it dd not 
appear why the post Jil not wse the road down the valley ofthe Shinanogawa to 
‘Nigats,fnntead of the road along fhe coast, but he had been informe by the local 
authorities that arrangements were being malo for the post to follow the valley 
route, 

‘The Chairman thanked Mr. Brunton for the very interesting statement he had 
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von the meeting. ‘The history of the bar showed that it was of comparntively 
reeont growth, It appearod that as late ns 1620 the Shinanogawa received noar to 
ite mouth the waters of tho Aganogawa, and it was said that tho dopth of the 
contvance was then twenty or tenty-five fect, But in ordor, as it was supposed, to 
improve the drainago of the plain nd to check inundation the channel of the Aga- 
nogavwa was diverted and conducted into the sea by its present mouth, which opens 
‘a fow aniles above the mouth of the Shinanogawa. ‘The waters of the former were 
‘aus lost to the latte, the foree ofthe stream vias checked just at the point where 
it wns most nocessary to preserve it, and eonsequently the growth of the present 
Dar rapidly increased, Tho desived object was not attained for the obvions reason 
‘that as the mouth of the river contracted in depth ié could not earry off the same 
volume of water as before, and the poople were agin tronbled with inandations, 
‘Unmindtal howorer of the warning asforded by the opening of the Aganogewa, 
north of Niigata, the Tapanese hal lately sought to repeat tho mistako by opening 
‘eutting from the Shinanogawa into tho sea at Terndemasi, about 26 miles south 
‘of Niigata. Fortunatoly this cutting Lad not been completed and the work upon it 
‘was now stopped. Were it allowed to be earriod ont it woud complete the ruin of 
‘Niigata, as the mouth of the Shinanogawa would probably in that ease be soon 
fontirely closed. What wns required was that the Shinanogawa should earry off all 
its (84) waters by its own channel, ond tus maiutain a scour of sulicont 
strength to prevent deposits forming at its month. Tt was well that the Terado- 
hhad been abandoned in time, andit was to bé hoped that the attention 
of the Government would be directed to sounder mensares for tho conservancy of the 
river and the preservation of the port. “It was lamentable to bear it statod that 
neatly eight hundred thousand dollars lad beon spent on this worse than uscloss 
cutting, n sum believed to bo sulicient to construct the works advised by Ms. 
‘Branton and algo by Mr. Lindo. 
‘The meeting tomuinated in the usual manner. 
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USEFUL MINERALS AND METALLURGY OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


By Dr. Greets. 


LEAD AND SILVER. 








[Real before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 23rd December, 1874.] 

[86] LITERATURE : Karateren’s History of Japan, Book I, Chap. VIII. 
Sax, JoueN et Cuawrox Industries, ete., page 40. 
Gexnss—Jopan in 1871. “Gids,” No. 8 and 9, 1872. 
Japanese Tecuxorocr.—San-kai mei-uten Deu-kurai, Let 
Vol. Saranese Moreescooy Seli-hin-sen-sho-bo, Ko-san- 
sei-ran-sen, oF short indication of tho chief ore bearing 
monntains. 

Tupanese history does not mention the year when lead (6 yen 
‘nanari, Syn. Kokn yen, u-jakn) was obtained for the frst time in Japan, 
Silver-ore was discovered accidentally, it is said, in the year O67, A.D., 
at Toushima, during the digging of the foundations of anew castle, 
named Kanedono-shiro;* this ore produced the first Japanese silver 
metal in the year 674.2 














3 Heiman : Japan's Beziige mit der Koratschen Halbinsel und mit China pag. 
183 (translation out of Nippon ki XXVIL 10 Z. ¥, elited in Siebold's Nippon 
Archiv VIE. 

* Hofman : ibidom pag. 188 (transl. out of Nippon ki and Wa-Kan-nen-kel) and 
‘Wa-nen-kei oder Geschiehtstabellen vou Japan pag 40, poblished in Siebold’s Nippon 
Archiv. 
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[86] Lend is a’motal not mach used by the Japanese. "The reason 
for this eannot be tho want of ore, as has wrougly Deon stated by mauy 
authors ; for we bnve the best proofs that galena (the chiof lead ore} and 
even an execllent kind of this mineral, is far from being rare in Japan, 

Silver was in former times, especially from A.D. 1,400 to 1,600 found 
‘nd melted in Japan in much Tnrgey quantities than at the present time, 
It's stated by tho Japnnoso that the mines of Gin-zan in Twami alone 
had formerly produced from 18,000 to 25,000 Ibs. silver annually, whilst at 
present ouly 100 Ibs. ofsilver are produecd there yeatly. ‘There has been 
fa time when there was an abundance of silver in this country, but after 
the old trade of tho Portuguese and Dutch* and particularly after the 
opening of Japan in 1859, silver became scarce, becnuse of the former 
large export of this metal to foreign countries. We onnnot agree with, 
some authors who say that at the proseut time the Japanese soil should. 
be vary rich in silver-ore, becanse we have not found many samples of 
rich ores, but chiefly a relatively small quantity of silver as an admixture 
in several copper and lead minovals. 

‘The ores in which lend ooours in Japan are: 

1.—Gaunna or Lean Grance (sulphide of lend) #8 & 88 Ki-yen-ko, 
‘We have soon several varieties; tho finest kind consists of crystalline 
aggrogates of Inrge cubes, which readily cleave in directions parallel to 
their fuees. Ibis found frequently in the samo veins with copper. pyrites 
and contains often a small quantity of sulphide of silver. ‘Tho extraction 
of lead out of this mineral is effected by a ronsting and melting process, 
nearly similar to our western “niederseklay” method. Tn many samples 
wwe found a small uantity of silver. ‘The largest amount of silver wo 
found in load glance is about 1 per cont, According to the Japanese 
‘works on this subject, Galena is found in many places in Japan, but still 
‘the quantity of lend produced by tho Japanese hs been relatively small— 
up to the present time about 4000-5000 ewt, annually. It is not easy 
to understand why lend metal has been and is still a regular article of 
Smport from Europe, 

Itis true, bar-iron is also an article of import although [87] good 





‘Francois Valentyn Ond en Nieuw Oost Indie Vol 1. 2de Stuk, Boschryving 
‘yan Japan pag, 48, 
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fron ore is abundant in Japan; bat this anomaly is caused by the 
dificalty of smelting good bar-iron out of the ores, which is not so with 
the extraction of lead out of galona. The latter process is much easier 
‘than the extracting of copper out of copper pyrites or iron ont of iron- 
minerals. 

‘The principal lend mines of the presont time are at Ani, Yabetsa, 
Daira, Kagoyama, all in Ugo province, Hosokura in the provineo of 
Riknzen, Kosaka in the province of Rikuchia, Inohana in Omi, Kami- 
yoka in Hida province. 

‘Lead glance occurs also in the following Provinees of Japan :— 





Provmsces. Daszmuers. Praces. Reuss, 
Yamato .... Yoshino-gici 
flnbegin 
sesso pO 







Setteu ...+42 Kawabogiri .. 


Galena with 0.05% 
silver, old slver-load 


pines which pro 








Bikuehiu ., Kadzuno-gisi . 
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pres the produen 


Althongh yalena is the only lead mineral used in Japan for smelting 
Tead, there are still some otter eomponnd lend-ores to be found, of which 
‘the following ocenr in the lnrgost quantity. 

2.—Lman Avrmioxy Onass, several varieties, 

Tamesonit in long radiated, ‘fibrous erystalline masses of a leaden- 
grey colour, 

B.—Playionit or Rosenit in granular aggregates or smoxphous 
masses of a dark black groy colour. 
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C.—Heteromonphit or Antimony feather-ore in fibrous aggregates of 
a dark grey colour. 

All these minorals contain lead, antimony and sulphur es chie 
elements; often some iron end other impurities. ‘They seem to be found 
at many places in Japan. We reecived samples from Higo: Qhobata; 
‘igo: Hitoyoshi; the island of Amakusn; Hinge and Satsuma, Theso 
ores have little practical value, because itis too difficult to separate the 
lead from the antimony by melting, and also becanse lead and antimony 
are found in better minerals, as galena and antimony glance. At‘Tsubaki- 
wara in the provineo of Bungo a lead-autimony mino is worked. 


‘Meranurcy or Lean. 


‘The galona is first roughly assorted by hand, sparated by mechani- 
cal treatment from the foreign stones, afterwards coarsely powdered 
under dry stamps, sifted and wasbed by hand in wooden pans. Tt is then 
smelted in a hemispherical furnage, tho interior sides of which are covered 
with a layer of fire-proof clay and chareoal-powder. ‘The tubes of two 
Dellows reach through openings in the upper border into the furnace. 
Charcoal is used as fuel. When tho galena is fased, it is converted by 
tho air of the bellows, partly into sulphate of lead and partly into lead 
anetal, whilst a portion of the sulphur escapes, together with the products 
of combustion, as sulphtwous acid. Immediately afterwards this portion 
of metallic lend acquires oxygen and is thus converted into oxide of lead. 
Another portion of the galena remains unaltered. After this roasting 
process the second operation commences, A fresh supply of fuel, 
together with about 80 °/, of pig-iron in small lumps is thrown into the 
furnace and tho whole stirred when the heat is at its maximum, ‘The 
fluid metal rans to the bottom covered by matte and slags. ‘The latter 
are removed by throwing water on the bath till the surface of the lend 
is free. ‘Tho load thus obtained is very impure and contains still a largo 
amount of oxide of lead and some sulphide of lead. It is smelted 
therefore again in a smaller furnace with some charcoal, in order to 
reduce the oxide of lend. ‘The sulphide [80] of lend still ingredient 
rises with other impurities to the surface of tho melted lend and is 
vou. m—12 
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seooped away enrefully. ‘Tho pure metal is then finally cast into small 
fron cans, or into shonves and cakes, Lend is also obtained from 
lithaege, produced by the eupellation process of silver, by smelting the 
litharge with ebareoal, to reduco the oxide of lead. 

‘Tho silver ores mot with in Japan, are:— 

1—Dsxonmican Narre Stover (silver moss) #284 Ji-nen-yin, 
‘Tho oro seoms to occur but seldom in Japan. We saw if only once in a 
small quantity, It does not serve forthe extraction of silver. 

2.—Sniven Gravee 6 HM Jaku-ko-shi or HM Gin-ko; Syn. 
Sudzuno-yani, Mateyara or MSRM Ki-yin-ko. This valuable silver-oro 
{s found, though only in small quantities, in the mountain Deshi, in tho 
provineo of Tyo, in Ginn of Iwami, in Tadayama, in tho province of 
Settsu, Tt producos some silver but much less than the following oro, 
‘hich is the chief silver-mineral of Japan. 

8.—Gas¥ Corrsn-ons (or Fasusnrz) RRMA ME Yu-doko, a very com- 
pound mineral, mentioned already (Metallurgy of Coppor). This ore is 
worked both for copper and silver. It occurs in sovoral plncos in 
Japan. 

4.—Lap Gane with a variable but small amount of silver sulphide, 
‘This ore is also usod in silver-motallurgy. ‘The last mentioned silver- 
‘ores aro found and worked at the following places in Japan, At most of 
‘heso places the production of silvor is, howovor, exceedingly small, 

‘The principal silver mines of the present time are at Innai, Ani, both 
in Ugo provineo, the island of Sado, Tkuno in the province of ‘Tajima, 
Kostka in tho provineo of Rikuchiu, Ginzan-machi in tho province of 
Iwani, Handa in the province of Ivashiro, 
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Provmoxs. Disrmers, Puaces. Beans, 
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‘Trushina .. Shimoagata-giri .. Shine-mura, 


[90] Murazuncy ov Stven. 
Liquation and Cupellation Process, 


‘The amount of silver smelted in Japan betweon the 15th and 17th 
‘eontury was by no means small; the Portuguese and the Dutch, in the 
first years only of their trade with Japan, exported large quantities of 
this precious metal, In the year 1671 the export of silver was 
prohibited by tho Japanese Government, It is a well known fact that 
in later times comparatively little silver has been found and smelted in 
‘Tapan—about 26,000 Ibs. yearly, Lead, which contains a small quantity 
fo silver, silver glance and blister copper (ara-do) or metal mixtures, 
obtained from grey copper-ore, form the mere material for the metallurgy 
of silver. Formerly the soparation of silver from lend or copper was 
effected chiefly in the Government refinery at Osaka, but in latter times 
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it has also been earried on in other places. ‘The [91] process used by tho 
‘Japanese does not differ much in principle from our Western method, 
‘The whole working is divided into four stages: 

Iet.—Smelting of the coarse metal containing silver with a contain 
quantity of lead, in order to dissolve the silver by means of the melted 
ead snd to obtain 2 compound metal, called 40K 84 Awase-nuxt-po, 
copper smelted together [with lend] . 

2nd.—Heating of this alloy in a kind of liquation furnance with an 
inclined bottom, to earry off the leed and silver in aliquid stato as i 
De-wuaant, leed which has run out [of the alloy]. ‘The copper and 
other less fusible metals romain in an unmelted condition, as porous 
masses, at the bottom of the furnace. This porous metal is called 
EKG Nux-mx-nvxr-vo (copper smelted ‘after the manner of the 
the southern barbarians). 

8rd.—Cupellation in a low farnace with a bottom of buck-ashes, in 
‘order to obiain raw silver, called KK 0X i Har-suxr-orx (silver smelted 
upon ashes). 

4th.—Refining or second enpellation in a small furnace. The old 
Portuguese had very probably made known this operation to the Japanese. 
Birger (Lo,) states that tho Japanese uged in olden times another 
(Chinese) desilvering process, called Gin-zam-buki, but this method was 
not very profitable and could only be used with rich ores. ‘This old 
process is described in an ancient Chinese technological work called 
Tewko-kai-hutsu, About the year 1590 a foreigner (Portuguese ?) named 
Hata-eui showed, it is said, a Japanose called Sumitomo the manner of 
separating silver from leed or copper, even when it occurs in a small 
quantity only, Sumitomo introduced the new process into his metal- 
Targienl works, rose in wealth and power, and got an Imperial patent 
for the purification of copper and separation of silver from lend and 
copper. He lived with his family in Osaka and took the family name 
of Haku-sui, in addition to his own, in honour of and out of gratitude to 
tho foreigner. Bilrger believes, and we think rightly, thet the foreigner 
Halwsui must have boen a Portuguese, beeause the name namban-bulki- 
do (copper smelted after the [92] manner of the southern barbarians) 
for the porons metal mass, left after the extraction of the lead, aud the 
‘year 1,590 gives some reasonsble ground for this belief, 
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‘Tho family Swnitomo exists still in Osaka, At the house of the 
prosont head of tho family, in Osaka, Nagahori ichome, may be seen 
soveral old documents in rolation to this fect, and also a collection of 
old presents, given by the former Dutch Embassies to Sumitomo when 
they paid the customary visit to his eopper-wworks. 

‘We will now proceed to tho deseription of the desilvering process. 

Lst.—The silver containing raw metal (blister-copper, ete.) is mixed 
with variablo quantities of lead (according to the amount of silver) and 
‘the whole’ smelted with a charcoal-firo in a small furnace of fire-proof 
clay. The fluid metal is then east in round or square plates, and loaves 
‘tho name of aivase-buki-do. 

Qud.—This alloy (aiase-luki-do) is now placed on tho inclined 
Dottom of a small liguation farmaco and the whole heated gradually. 
‘The lead with the dissolved silver flows off from the bottom in a liquid 
state, de namari, whilst the coppor snd other less fusible motals romain 
in a solid condition on the hearth, ‘Thus tho lead and silver aro 
separated from the eopper and othor metals. ‘The porous masses which 
remain ou the bottom are afterwards smelted and purified to obtain dry 
copper from them, 

Srd.—Tho cupellation or soparation of lend and silver is of- 
fected in a low homisphorieal furnace, with a loose covering: on 
account of its form, this farmace is called a “toad furnace.” ‘Tho 
rounded bottom of this furnace consists of a fire-proof hollow in the 
ground, covered with a thick layer of sifted wood-ashes, previously 
‘washed with water to oxtract tho soluble matter. ‘This ash bottom is 
stamped and moulded with great caro. In the middle a round cavity 
is nlade, to receive tho smelted metal. ‘The ash floor is before- 
hhand catefully dried and heated, in order that there may be no chinks 
by which the silver might be lost. ‘The alloy of lead and silver 
is then placod with charcoal on the bottom, the furnace is closed 
with a low covering of fire-proof clay, and the whole strongly [98] 
heated till the metal flows, a strong current of air being constantly 
thrown over the metal by the pair of bellows bebind the wall, At this high 
temporatare the lead is oxidized and gradually absorbed as oxide by the 
porous material of the ash floor. ‘The red oxide of lead or litharge 
forms at the end oné solid mass with the bottom and is called then 98° 
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AB Mitsu-da-so or Gin-rokasu, Syn. Shiro-kano-no-nerisoko. ‘This 
mixture of ash and litharge is afterwards workod for lend, for which 
purpose it only wants to be smelted with somo charcoal to reduce the 
oxide of lead. During this operation the silver is not oxidized and 
is therefore not absorbed by the porous ach bottom. At last the 
silver, mixed with a little oxide of lend and lead metal, remains in the 
cavity of the eupel bottom. ‘The furnace is then allowed to cool. The 
remaining metal is fivally cooled with water and taken away. It bears 
‘the name of hai-buki-gin (silver smelted upon ash). 

4th, Refining tho silver. 

‘The cake of impure silver is placed in another small cupellation 
farnace with a fresh ash-bottom, ‘The heat must bo regulated earofully, 
otherwise the silver would be partly thrown away by the suddon dis- 
ehargo of absorbed oxygen. Whon nearly tho whole of the lend and 
other imparitios have beon absorbed by the porous eupel, the surfuco of 
the silvor becomes itidescent, a pheuomenon which is eaused by very 
‘hin films of oxide of lead. Immediately afterwards the silvar obtains a 
splendid, bright surface which serves ns a sign of its purity, ‘The metal 
{s thon allowed to cool and to be taken away. 

‘The process here described resembles closcly, as ns beon already 
ssid, our onpellation method, the construction of the furnaces and 
cospecially its bottom being the only difforences. 

‘The ameliorated eupellation, known as Pattinson’s dosilvering pro- 
cess, by which oven minim quantities of silver ean bo extracted with 
advantage, is as yet unknown in Japan, 

Tho amalgamation process, which is used on a largo soale in Frei- 
burg and in America, has only found in late years practical application 
{in Japan in those works which are erected by foreign mining engineors 
and motallurgists, 

According to the government statistics, the production of lead and 
silver in Japan during the year 1877 was as follows:— 

Lead, 5,289 owt., valued at . Yon 28,485 
Silver, 854,892 o2., seen 451,064 
‘Tho estimate for the year 1874 was 














. 8,700 owt. 
. 812,000 oz. 
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It appears thus that the production of these two motals, although 
relatively small, is on the increase. 

‘here were imported in 1878, 520,000 catties of lead (in pigs, 
sheets and tubes) whilst no lead was exported, thus showing that tho 
actual production in Japan doos not supply tho demand. 
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THE PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE WAX. 


By Hevny Gninozx, Bsg., ov Nacasaxt, 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 23rd December, 1874.) 

(04] The production of vegetable wax has always formed ono of 
the principal industries of the provineo of Kinshia, and the trees beating 
tho wax berties (called by the Jupanoso Hfaji-no-ki), grow profusely on 
tho hill slopes and round the edges of most of the cultivated ficlds 
(cxcepting rice ground) of Higo, Hizen, Shimabara, Chilmgo and Chiku- 
zon, whorens in Satsuma they appesr to be less provalent, 

‘The process of producing wax suitablo for export to Europe isn 
tedions one, requiring the ontly of some capital on the part of the 
manufeeturer, who lias to keop the berries on hand for atlenst one year, 
‘nd, in order to obtain a very superior product, docs so frequently for 
six o soven years from the timo of their being picked ani sold by the 
farmers, 

The berries ripen in October and November, and are picked by 
‘hand in the stato shown by the sample marked No, 1 in the aecompany- 
ing box. After exposure to the sun in that state for abont five days 
they aro packed in common straw bags and stored by the maunfacturer 
in his [95] godowa for periods varying from one to seven yenrs, ‘Tho 
average value of 10 picals of the berries in this, their first stage, is ten 
‘yo, tho farmer's selling price, 

‘The mannfreturer of wax ean emery on his business all the year 
round, being interrupted only by excessive heat or excessive cold. His 
establishment consists of godowns for storing the berries, n Inrge shed 
containing the pans for heating, tho presses for oxtracting liguid wax, 
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and as Inrge & piece of levelled ground as possible for laying ont the 
‘wax during its bleaching process. He establishes himself as near ns 
possible to a supply of good clear water. 

When suficiently ipo, the berrios aro thrashed with bamboo fails 
and thns separated from their stalks. ‘They are then crushed, ns shown 
in tho dingvam, and rodueod to the stage of sample No.2, This crushing 
process, which ean readily be done between thumb and finger, discloses 
a small, hard, red kernel surromded by an apparently dry husk or fibro, 
‘Tho wax is contained in this Abve and only to a very small extent in the 
kernel, but it is not necessary to separate the two. ‘They are then well 
steamed ovor an open Kottlo, the water in which is kept boiling by a 
‘wood fire underenth, 

‘From the steaming sieve tho mixture is placed “all hot" into the 
press bags, surrounded by bambop rings to fit the aperture in the press, 
and as quickly as possible placed in the press, ns shown in the diagram. 
‘Wedges aro driven home by repented blows of a mallet, and the liqnid 
rans off into its receptacle at tho bottom. Primitive as this style of 
pressing is, tho result has not yat been improved upon by the trial of 
several hydraulic presses which have at various times been tried by the 
Tapanose for exprossing both oil and wax. Their own presses cost 
little, never get out of order, Inst long, require nothing but chenp coolie 
hire, and, in actual pereontage of liquid extracted, do very neat! 
much work as an expensive “Langne's" hydraulic press, requiring 
steam or other power to drive pumps which frequently require overhaul- 
ing and repairing. After boing fally prossod, the ‘cake’ or residue of 
the wax [96] fibre is broken up, again steamed and onco more put 
through the press, thus yielding all its available wax. 

Meantime the liquid quickly solidifies into a large block of-a dark 
green, coarse and tallowy substamee, which is at once boiled down and 
run off into small earthenware saucers, then assmning the appearance of 
sample No. 8. 

‘The loss in weight of the manufscturer’s original purehiase of 10 
piouls of berries has by this time amounted to 8.50 piouls. His first 
quantity was reduced to 8.80 piculs by the:thrashing process, and of 
the liquid now produeod from the pross he hes ouly one picul nnd a-belf 
in the form of sample No. 8. 








yas 
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Tn order to purify and bleach the wax for export, it now becomes 
nocessary to xe-boilit in its presout stage mixed with water and ashes 
(cither shell or chareonl ashes), and again ran it off into largo blocks, 
‘Theso blocks are then cut up into thin strips or stored, placed on mats 
and exposed to tho air, during fine clear weather only, for a poriod of 
fifteen days, avd occasionally sprinkled with wator. ‘The material is 
‘then again boiled down, mixed with water only this time, and run into 
large blocks. Ones more are theso blocks eut up into thin strips and 
again exposed to the air; this time for a period of about five days. 

Agnin boiled down, with no wator, the impurities siso to the 
surface and are skimmed off, leaving the residue to be run into saucers, 
assuming the shape and colour of sample No, 4, which is the vegetable 
‘wax as known to the European consumer, 

‘The various stages from sample No, 8 to the final ono No. 4 have 
farther rodueed the weight of wax from 1.50 piculs to 1.44 picals, and the 
cost of this production now stands at about the following figures, viz: 
Original cost of 10 piculs berries... yen 10,00 










Coolie hire, thrashing and orushing ... «14.98 
Steaming and pressing “dd 
‘Wasto of press bags and bamboos in p «9.82 
Coolio hire daring the bleaching process «120 





eessntesssens eth 14,94 
[97] for the final production of 1.44 piculs, being the equivalent of 
about 10 yen per pioul for the finished wax, without any allowance for 
interest on tho capital used in the first purchase of the berries or in the 
plant and proporty of the manufacturer. 

Tt only remains to bo mentioned that the present market value 
of the finished wex is from 10.50 to 11 yen per pioul when packed in 
boxes ready for export, and even this price, which shows only a loss 
to the Japaneso manufactorer, is higher than the corresponding value 
of the samo article in Enxopo, so that for the present, at least, this 
industry is not a profitable one either to the manufacturer or the shipper. 
‘The value of wax, howover, varies considerably, and about threo years 
‘ago it was worth for the London market about 20 yen per picul t 
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Tis use at homo appears to be confined to the “ fucing” of candles 
and tho manufacture of “ vostas,” and the frequent discoveries of cheaper 
substitutes for theso manufactures materially affect the valno of vegetable 
‘wax from Japan, For local consumption in the manufueture of Japaneso 
candles there is always a considerable demand for vegetable wax in ite 
unbleached state; but with the provailing and increasing consumption 
of kerosino oil, even this ontlet for the native industry is getting much 
restricted. 

‘A reference to the four samples accompanying this paper, showing the 
various stages of vegetable wax from the berry to the finished sancer, 
and to tho native diagrams (which, Japanese-like, are rather in caricature) 
showing some of the processes in its manufacture, will, J trust, clearly 
explain what may well be regarded as one of the chief industries of 
Japan. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


(98) A General Mesting ofthe Socisty was held on Weinesday ovening, 28:2 
Deveuber, at the Gsuvd Hotel, C. W. Goodwin, Bsp. V. Pim the chair.” ‘The 
ainules of the last meeting were approved, and A. 0. Gay, Es, of Kobe, was 
szmmoancod as having bom elested an onlinary member. 

‘The Cowman on tho Library reported that a new room had been engaged at 
No, 28, which would be open daily from 4 to 6 rat. Whereupon Professor Ayston 
suggested that although the Libravian might only attend trom four to six 'sloek, 
so that books could only he cbiniued daving those hours, he would suggest that tho 
oom itself should be open al day’ and fernshed with pen, ink and papes, so that 
it might be used by the members as @ wom for writing lettre in, ete, He would 
aaa that the mall room at the Grand Hotel which formerly was used as a Library 
by the Sovioty, ad boen found by himset as well as by otber members residing in 
STOO, very eonveniont for sush purposes. 

Mr. Branton read the following explanatory remarks, ss supplementary to his 
statement nade tthe last meeting, in regnrd to the discharge of water from the 
rivers Rhine and Shinanogawa rspestively -— ! 

At tho las meeting of tho Society daving the dienssion which followed the 
reading of Mr. Lindos paper ona inp to Nignta, Tmade a statement giving some 
pastcolars concerning the Shinancgaws, which ver hus its mouth ot Niigata, 1 
‘thon compared the dschargo of tho Shinanogawa with that of the Rhino, and I 
Ihavo received fru Mfr, Lindo letter taking exoeption to that eomperison and 
‘asking me fo mate a coection of my statement in such a manner a8 deem most 
mitable, As the mattor occurred at tho last mectng of this Sooty, and has 
appeared as part ofits progsotings, I think tha thisin the proper time and place to 
‘ing the matter forward. Me. Lindo informe me fn his tte, that hie paper, read 
by Mr. Bogle, contains statements relative to the discharge of tho Shinanogawa, 
and also compasson betwen it and that of the Rhino; but that thet gentioman, 
Jn reading the peper,paseod thoso ore. His comparison and mine le says aro 
antagonistic, ot as regards tho disehargo of the Shinanogawa, because on that we 
agree, Tray soy, quite remeciably, but as regards tho discharge of the Rive; 
tn he as been good enongh fo seni’ mo very elaborate tables of the ascharge of 
‘he Kine, which ware, of conrse,not previously known to me, but whieh place that 
aattar beyond a doubt. ¥rom these I find that the ordinary summer dischango of 
fhe Thine near its mouth {s over fv millions eubio fect per minate, that ita 
amasimum discharge in floods is orer twenty-three millions eubie foot por minute, 
and its minimum discharge is 2,700,000 exbie feet per minate. In my slatement 
T gave the ordinary sommes discharge as 900,000 exbi fect per minnte, and the 
flood discharge exten millions cube fect per minute; that ia to aay the summer 
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discharge as‘given by mois between one-fifth and onesisth of what it actually 
4s, (00) and tho flood discharge between one-half and one-third of what it 
‘actually is, In justice to mysolf I must say that I procured my information from 
‘Beardmore’s Manual of Hydrology, which book is considered as good authority by 
all English Hydraulic Engineers; but it is also necessary to say that on more 
carefully investigating tho matter, I find that Beardmore's gauging was not taken 
ft the mouth of the Rhine, but at Lauterboarg, which is some distance below 
Strasbourg. It is nesossaxy, therefor, for mo to correct tho statement I formexly 
‘ado, to the extent that the Shinanogavea discharges tho same amount of water at 
‘ts mouth as the Rhine does at Lautorbourg and that therefore the size of the two 
sivers cannot fairly bo compared. In reference to the actual dissharge of the 
Shinanogawa, it may be useful to have ou the records of the Sosiety a comparison 
of the results obtained by myself and Mi. Lindo, ag these aro so close that they 
assuredly leave no room for uncertainty reguiding it. On the 21st June, 1871, I 
ganged the discharge of the siver and found it to bo 1,500,000 cubie fect per 
‘minute During the months of Juno and July, 1878, Mr, Lindo took a succession 
‘of observations the mean result of which was 1,820,000 cubic fect per minute, the 
differeneo botwoen this and mine boing so frifing ax almost to appoar extraor- 
inary. I calculated the basin of the Shinanogavra from government maps whieh 
ote necessarily more or loss inaccurate, making it to bo 10,000 square miles in 
‘aren. And taking the discharge of that area at seventy eubic fect per minute par 
‘squaxe mile, which is tho avorage discharge of twenty-Svo rivers in different parts 
of, the world, gives the discharyo of the Shinanogawa as 700,000 eubie feet per 
minute, Mr. Lindo has calenlated the low water discharge at 720,000 cubio feet 
por minute, which two resalts verify each other surprisingly. From date procured 
from a comparison with other rivers, Testimated that the maximum ftood dix 
charge of the Shinanogawa would probably be about twenty tines the Intter 
‘mentioned discharge, viz., fourtoen millions cube feet per minute. Mr. Lindo from 
‘actual measurement hins ealenlated the flood discharge to be 12,000,000 eubie foot 
yer minute, ‘Those calenlations, made perfectly independently on different 
systems and verifying enel other s0 closely, conclusively determine thesize of the 
Shinanogawa, aud I therefore have though it well to give tho Socioty the in- 
formation, which I do with Mr. Lindo's sanction. 

Professor Ayrton then read a reswng of Dr. Goerts’ paper on Lead and 
Silver ; and in reply to a question from the chair, statod that he belioved little or 
no quicksilver was found in Japan. As faras he was awate, all the quicksilver 
‘used in this country was imported from China, to which country it bad been 
Drought from Europe. Consequently the price of quiclailver in Japan was fer 
Digher than in England, 

‘MB. Brunton hore remarked upon the black colour on the bronze image at Nara. 

Professor Ayrton said in regard to the dark colour on Japanese bronze images 
rolorred to by Mr. Brunton, he bolioved {100} this was produved not by any 
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admixture of quicksilver bat by the bronze containing a considerable percentage of 
lead, in consequence of which the bronze was soft. After the vase or other bronze 
‘omament, was fished, the outside was strongly heated, and when on the point 
of liquefaction it underwent a rapid oxidation, and thus a dark wniform cott lowly 
adherent to the ret of the metal was formed. For the partienlars of this process 
_ he would refer the society to the careful analysis of Japanese bronze, made some 
months back by M. Morin and communicated by that gentleman to the French 
Academy. 

Dr. Sylo mentioned the New Almaden mines, near Sn José in California, as 
furnishing a large supply of quicksilver. 

A paper, contributed by Mr. Gribble of Nagusaid, on the Production and 
Manufacture of Vegetable Wax in Japan, was road by Mr, W. H. Suith, who 
‘exhibited specimens and diagrams illustrative ofthe subject, 

Dr, Syle remarked on the similarity of the process employed to that ubed in 
China for tho extraction of ol from the boa. As to the employment of the 
wedge rather than the serew, it was noteworthy that although the Cbinevo were 
sequainted with the latter and used i for some purposes, they nover seemed to 
cuploy it a8 & mechanical power. ‘The experiment made at Nowchwang for ob 
taining tho bean-off by foreign machinery had not been successful. 

Professor W. B. Ayrton said he could seo why the wedge was used in pre- 
ference to the screw both in China and Japa for extracting oll as stated by Dr. 
Byle, since theory showed that in the absence of very great power a greater crush- 
{ng elfet conld be produced by sudden blows on a weigo than Ly tho continued 
Prouure of a serew, He thought thet probably the consldernble initial expense 
necessary to be incurred in the purchase of a hydraalic press might be the reason 
‘why they were so rarely used in this country for the extraction of wax; sinco as 
{ar na he coald judge from the diagrams ling on the table the apparatus at present 
‘employed was of tho rudest description and therefore cost but very little. Ho 
‘would be glad if Mr. Smith conld inform them in what way Japanese vogetablo 
‘wax differed from Chinese wax. 

Mr. W, H. Smith expressed his surprise that the hydraulic press was not 
‘more used; and read the following remarks of Sir H. Parkes from a note written 
fon the subject of the paper: 

‘Tam sony to see that the wax eannot be produced at a paying price, but 
(is must be partly attsibafable to the very high charges of mauulacture. I 
‘eannot help thinking that it might be produced at a much less cost with more 
industry and read hard work on the part ofthe Japanese. Iwas old in England 
‘hat it conld be largely used inthe process of printing manufactures (cottons) if a 
largo and steady supply could be reckoned on, but as it came to market only by 
fits aud starts and in unreliable quantities, manufacturers were obliged to use other 
amaterial. Iam sorry if this industry ehonld fail, for the Japanese have but fow 
‘available product forexport, and they must work harder before they increase them.” 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


‘The Third Annual Mocting ofthis Society was held at the Grand Hotel on 
‘Wednesday oroning, July 14th, 1875, at halt-past eight oelock, 

‘The chair was taken by Sir Harry 8. Parkes. 

‘Tho Minates of the last two Gencral Meetings having been read and oon- 
‘frmod, the Annual Report of the Council was then presented as follows: 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ASIATIC SOOIBTY OF JAPAN, 
FOR TAR YEAR ENDING JULY, 1675. 


‘Tho Couell have mach satistetion in reporting that the advantages Lavo 
‘never been more mavked, or the progress of the Society more encouraging than 
during tho past twelve monte. 

Jn evidence of this they refer tothe fact that it has been found expedient to 
‘sou an extra nomber of the Society's Journal, containing Transuctions, eto up 
tothe end of 1874. ‘The contents of this, and of the supplomentary number, 
‘which is about to be ised, are as follows 

‘I.—Uselal Minerals and Metallaray of the Japanese; hy Dr. Georts ot Nagasaki, 

TL—Observations on the Bay of Sendai; by Captain St, John, HLMLS. Sylvia. 

‘L—Useful Minerals snd Metallurgy of the Japanese ; by Dr. Geerts, of 
Nagasaki, 

TV.—Descripton of a Trip to Niigata, along the Shinshiusoad and hack by 
the Mikuai Pass; by J. A. Lindo, Esq. 

‘V—Uselul Minerals and Motalargy of the Japanese, by Dr. Geers, of Naga- 
maki, 

‘Vi.—The preparation of Vegetable Wax; by Henty Gribble, Esg., of Nagasaki, 

‘VIL.—The Revial of Pare Shints; by E. 4. Satow, Bog. 





(iz) 

‘VUL—Itinerary of Two Routes between Yodo and Niigata; by Capt. 
Deuehormes. 

TX.—Constrnotive Artin Japan; by R. H. Brunton, Haq. 

X.—A Doseription ofthe Goast between Oshima and ‘Toba Hasbour; and an 
‘Hxoursion among the Forests and Mountain Rangos of tho Provineo of Yumato by 
(Capt. St. John, BAN, 

X1.—On some Japanose Logends; by C. W. Goodwin, Bea. 

XIL.—Observations on tho elimato of Nagasaki in 1872; by Dr. Geert, 

XIIL—Notes of a Journey trom Awamor! to Nigata, and vist to tho minos 
of Sado; by J. H. Gubbins, Esq. 

‘XIV.—Notes Collected in tho Okitama Ken, with an Itinerary of tho Roads 
leading to it; by 0. H. Dallas, Bag. 

XY.—On an aneiont Japanese Cassio; by W. @. Aston, Hq. 

XVI—On tho Leguey of Iyeyasu ; by Prot. W. B. Grigsby. 

‘XVIL—On the Yonezawa Dislet ; by ©. H. Dallas, Esq. 

On the evening proceding the Transit of Voous a valuable lecture was do- 
livered to a largo and intorested andience, by Professor W. B. Ayrton of the 
Imperial College of Bngineering, at Yelo; ana on tho cocasion of the visit of the 
Chattenger to Yokohama, Professor Wyville Thomson favored us with lecture, 
in which he gave a rémuné of the results, as far as ascortained, of the deep sea 
sounding and dredging in which he had been engaged. Such lectares are of gre 
value, and deserve the best acknowledgments of the Sociaty. 

Another token of progress is seen in the fact that it as become desirallo to 
liold Rogular Mestings alternately at Yokohuma and et Yodo, a xoquestbaing made 
from tho latter placo thet the sossions of tho Sociaty be held there as often as 
‘ones month; which suggestion the Council tako this opportunity of bringing 
‘oforo the Annual Mecting forts consideration. 

‘Tho pressing want of the prosont momont i a good, Ingo room—conventently 
situated, and free of ehargo—in which all the Society's Mectingn might he hol it 
Duriness transactod, and its Musou and Library made aecossiblo to members wud 
strangers. 

‘The Treasurer's Report, herowith submitted, shews a balance ia hand of 
9817.82, 

‘Tho number of now members elected during tho past year is 61, making the 
present number about 200, 

‘Tho mumber of Exchanges effected with other Socitios has much increased, 
smd copfes ofthe Journal have boon sent by requott to rbuers ia London, and 
also to New York, for sal, 

‘Tho additions to tho Library and Museum during the past year have beon 
fow—a fact much to bo rogreted. Some improvement, however, in this xeapect 
ray be expected ifthe Soolty aball adopt the suggestion, which the Council now 
lays before the meeting, of increasing the Annual Subscriptions to $10, 

: Vote Ms PE TL. 
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‘Tho following rosolations wero then passed : 

1,—Resolved, That the Report of tho Council be aesopted, and the thauks of 
‘the Society tendered to the retiring oflors, 

Proposed by Professor Summers, eggondod by Principal Dyer. 

2,—Revolved, That a Committe of ordinary members be appointed to taka into 
consideration the prosent state of the finances of tho Society and to consult with 
‘tho Counetl concerning the same—tho said Committoo to cousist of Mr. Cargill, 
Dr, Pareoll, Prineipal Dyor and Me. ‘Thomson. 

Proposed by Professor Guignby, seconded by Dr. Wheoler. 

8,—Resolved, That tho subject of holding womi-monthly meetings at Yokobama 
‘and Yodo alternataly bo referred to the samo Committoo. 

‘Proposed by Mr. Aston, sooonded by Mr. Wilkin. 

4.—Resotved, That the modo of electing the Council bo considered by tho above 
‘Committoo and reported on at the next General Meeting. 

‘Proposed by 3x. Wilkin, sesonded by Mr. Thomson. 

‘The Committee appointed to nominate the officers for the ensuing yoar recom 
mended the following, who were unanimously elected. 

President —8. R. Brown, DD. 

Vice-Presidents Six Harry 8. Parkes, K.C.B, 0. W, Goodwin, Bea. 

Councillors —C. De Groote, Bay; J. 0. Hepburn, Esq. x.05 A. J. Wilkin, 
Esqy W. G. Howell, Bsq.; Bdwin Wheeler, Hsq., x15 David Murray, Bsq., 
Ph.D. Rev. E, W. Sylo; W. G. Aston, Esq. 

Cor, See.—W. B. Ayrton, Haq. 

Rec, Sees.—John Y, Henderson, Haq., Yokolma ; Profossor James Summers, 
‘Tokio. 

‘Treasurer. —J. Thuxburn, Esq, 

A voto of thanks to the Chairman having beon carriol unanimously, tho 
‘mooting soparated. 








ITINERARY OF THE COUNTRY TRAVERSED BETWEEN 
THE Srp AUGUST AND THE Sr SEPTEMBER, 1874. 





By Cartan Desomanuns, Onassuuns p'Armigue. 





[Read byfore the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 13th January, 1876.] 

My principal objects in this journey were to travel northward in 
the dircetion of Lake Tuawnshiro ; thence to pass through the province 
of Aidzu; to roach Niigata by the course of tho river which flows from 
Lake Inawashiro ; and to descend the West coast southwards to a point 
favourable for reaching Fujiyama through the mountainous province of 
Shinano to Kofu, and from Fujiyama to reach Tokio by ono of the wel 
mown roads. 

‘The 5th, Gth, 7th, Bik and 9th days wore dedicated to Nikko, tho 
itinerary and features of which nre well known, 

From tho 10th tho itinerary may offer some interost to those who 
ay wish to visit less frequented parts of the country. i 

10th August,—From Nikkd to Imaichi—a well-known road, From 
Immaichi the path tonds northward towards Ohowatari (2) through a pic- 
‘turosque country. ‘The river Daiyagnwa (tho torrent of Nikkd) is passed, 
afterwards that of Kinugawa, which is much ravined, [2] deep and 
rapid, and abounds with a fish called ai, Pack-horses ennnot pass this 
stronma, and tho noxt station on tho left bank boing 80 ch from the river, 
‘considerable delay in tho jonruey takos place. Halt for tho night at 
Fananiya, a villago of’ small importance, 

11th August.—From Fananiya to Ishigami, 

‘From Funaniya to Temaniyu (1 1 28 chd) about 8ché past Tamaniya 
is a rapid torront which ean only bo passod by fording. Tt is about 80 
metres broad, and is often impassable, It is called by tho country 
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2 DESCHARMES : ITINERARY OF TWO ROUTES BETWEEN YEDO AND NUGATA, 


people the Arakawa, From this torrent to Taka-uehi (2 ri 10 ohé) tho 
rond is wooded, pictaresque, and the stream swift; the general diroc- 
tion East. 

From Taknuchi to Ishigami 8 ri, ‘Two unimportant streams may 
be forded, and just before reaching Ishigami, a considerable stream, 
often impassable, named Hokigawn, running from N. to 8,, has to be 
crossed. The gonoral direction of tho road is N. 

From Ishigami to Kiwatabara, 6 ri, ‘The last three ri traverse 
tho great plain of Nasunobara. ‘This plain appears about ten to fiteon 
rilong and from three to five broad, and is covered with grass and fern, 
like all the fara in Japan, ‘There aro fow or no trees, and litle water 
or traco of cultivation, No houses aro to bo mot with until Kiwatahara, 
village consisting of a fow cottages. Ono ri boforo arriving there the 
traveller is still among the mountains, Beautiful streams of frosh water 
are to be met with, and vast dry beds of torrents, indicative of torrible 
storws, and Densing enormons blocks of stono and uprooted trees. 
From the plain of Nasunobara Mount Tsnkubasnn may bo soon towards 
tho 8.K., and tho-vast chain of the Nasuson running from §.W. to 
Ni 














From Kiwatabarn to Muronol, threo ri, over a very bad road, and 
‘with a second hara to traverse, Before reaching the village of Muranoi, 
‘n considerable torrent named Nakagawa is reached and must be forded, 
From Muronot to Yamoto, 2 ri, Leaving Muronoi tho gorgo of tho 
Nasasan is reached, ‘Tho rond becomes extremely dificult, in somo 
places vary muddy, sometimes steop and [8] covered with rocks. ‘The 
gradionts aro vory sharp. In fine weather the neighbouring summit of 
‘the Nasusan may be soon with fine offoet, tho view embracing a vast 
expanco towards tho 8. W, and Hand prosenting s magnificent ensemble, 

18th August.—Halt at Yumoto. 

‘The village of Yumoto consists of somo 80 honses built solely 
to reccive the bathers of the summer season. A torrent of mineral 
water rans through this open gorge from S. to N. at the foot of Mount 
‘Nasu. ‘The only street of the villago is in this gorge and runs parallel 
with the stream. Wooden pipes convey tho water into the middle of 
the stroot by two conduits, the one bringing cold, the other hot water. 
Five square tanks of two compartments oceupy about 80 metres of 
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the rond between these two streams. ‘The mineral water contains 
sulphur in small quantities and alum, ‘The tomperataro is very hi 
(from 60° to 62° 0.), but it can bo roduced in tho tanks in a fow minutes 
to a more moderuta level by a simplo and ingenious system of cocks, by 
which the streams of hot and cold water can be regulated at will, ‘Those 
mincral waters are called the Shika-no-yu (the waters of the stag), 
‘Tradition relates that the first persons who mado uso of them were led 
thither by observing a deer which had been wounded by huntors, its 
instinot lending it to resort to the waters. 

‘Tho villago was formorly much largor than at presont, Tt is over 
Jooked, in front, by several tomplos suftciently well presorved, at lonst 
extornally, It was built at about 800 metres distant from its prosont 
site, But a terrible flood in 1867-68 destroyed the whole village, and 
in order to avoid the repetition of a similar catastrophe, it was 
rebuilt higher up tho valley. Tt contains only about a hundred in- 
habitants, its sole trade consisting in a little sulphur and some vegetable 
products nsed in dyeing. In winter a fow deor are killed, and though 
rarely, bears of a small species. Ttisa good game country, and possesses 
woodcoek and pheasants. In the neighbouring stream wi and yamame 
(tront) are caught. 

[4]'To the north of the village, and after an ascont of a fow minutes, 
the tourist is brought face to fice with Nasu, a benatifal and imposing 
mountain. It consists of throo principal peaks, one of which, called 
‘Tansu-gn-tako, is an extinct voleano, ‘Tho Nasusan is, properly speaking, 
‘a well-defined voloano, It still emits smoke and subterranean sounds. 
‘Tho rater appears to bo about 200 metres in diameter. Tho sides are 
‘arid and bon traeos of eruptions of Inva, ‘Tho last eruption is snid to 
hhave taken placo in tho year 1780, ‘Tho ascent to the exnto 
and that of tho neighbouring poak, Bishamon,? ean also be mado, 
station would afford an agreonblo resort in summer ; the air is fresh and 
tho nights aro cool; but tho bad stato of tho roads would for a long 
render access to it difficult for tho majority of trnvellors, and almost 
impossible for European Indi 

Another hot spring station is to be found at a place called Shiwo- 
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bara, towards the West of Nasu, and to the N. E, of the road from 
‘Nikko to Aidzu, which passes not far from here. It is possible to go 
direct from Nasu to Aidzu by the neck of tho Santagori, but tho ronds 
‘re very bad by the confession even of the natives, 

‘Ldth Angust.—From Yumoto to Thidoyd. 

Leaving Yamoto, the left bank of the river is passed, and the 
‘traveller doséends tho slopes E. of the Nasu, For 4 ri those slopes are 
well wooded but the roads are muddy, full of ruts and impracticable 
after rain, Nota house is to be mot with until the miserable hamlot of 
‘Tsuuago is reached, consisting at most of 70 souls, and absolutely des- 
titute of resources, From this point to Shirakawa, a gront uncultivated 
plain must bo passed, marked with the peculiar chnracteristios of the 
ara: tho distance is 2 ri 15 ohd, 

AtShirakawa tho great northern road from Tkié to Sendai and Aidzu 
is regained, Shirakawa is a large town of about 2 kilometres in cireum- 
forence, with a largo trade in silk. thas an ancient shiro, At somo 
distaneo to the North tho road branches off to tho N.E, towards Sandi, 
‘and N.W. towards Aidzu, In this latter direction, and at 24 ri from 
Shirakawa is to bo found tho village of Thidoyd—18 to 20 houses. 

‘Leaving Thideyd tho rond takes a gonoral direction northward, ‘The 
country is vory undulating nnd well wooded, and tho following villages 
aro pas 
Kamigoyn 
‘Makinouchi 
Naganum 


At the Intter point you Ieavo tho Hon-knidd (or main road) 
desired to go direct to the Lako Innwashiro, Formerly a shiro was 
standing in this important place, which is ono of the gates of the 
provineo of Aidz, either by the direct road or by tho defile which lends 
to tho Take Inawashiro, ‘To rench tho Intter point it is necessary to 
proceed by way of Takinobara (1 ri) with one relay of horses, passing 
through a pretty valley vatiously cultivated, bounded on the N.B. by 
‘the mountains of Iwaki, On dismounting, the defilo or neok of Ohiwake 
fs entered. "The road follows, at a rounded angle, a stream which runs 
from N. to §, Both banks aro covered with thick wood rendered 


*Known as the Oshin-kaldd aa, 
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useless by want of roads. The right bank is formed by a somewbat 
remarkable mountain, Hnchiman-ga-tako, the ascent of which is prolonged 
for about 2 ri, Nearly at tho summit a single post-house is to be found, 
called Ohiwake, and at 1,000 m, above this point one of the finest views 
in Japan may be enjoyed. It extends towards the South and South- 
const, with an immonse horizon bounded by the lofty mountains of Sendai 
and Oshiu, 

Still continuing to climb theso steep slopes, tho traveller loaves, 
swith many regrets, this magnificent eountry and arrives at tho boundary 
‘which divides the wators of the Pacific from those of the Sea of Japan, 
‘8 venerable gate and a feudal barrier informing him of his entranco 
{nto tho provinee of Aidza. This boundary is hardly reached before a 
rapid descent towards the north is commenced, and a view is gained as 
superb as that which has just been left behind. A succession of the 
‘mountain chains of Aidzu and Sendai extends to the North. Ata [6] 
tua of one of the angles of the path, Lake Inawashiro is seen in a 
hollow, shining like mirror in the last rays of the setting sun. But 
the steepness of the slopes which lead to the foot of the valley soon 
colipses this panorama, and after three ri of easy walking we arrive at 
the village of Nakai, close to Lake Inawashiro, 

‘Nakaji is about three kilometres from the eastern extremity of Lake 
Inawashiro, ‘Taking boat on the Inke it may be traversed towards the 
NE. ns far as the point where it fows into the basin of Aidzu, from 
whenee Wakamatsu may be reached on foot. But strong westerly 
‘winds are frequent on the lake, and at such times the passage is almost 
impossible in the wretched boats ordinarily employed. Under these 
ciroumstances tho route to Aidza must be regained by crossing from 
Nakaji to Fukura, 

Tnawashiro is ono of the largest and most picturesque lakes in 
Topan, Tt is fed by two streams which flow from the East and North 
east and measures boat 4 ri in all directions. It is surrounded by 
mountains of no great elevation, except that of Bandaisan on the North 
shoro, one of the highest in Aidzn. On the samo shoro there aro a few 
villages whero salmon and mas aro caught, and a fis, peculiar to 
certain lakes in Japan, called the akahara (red-belly). A small trade is 
carried on between Wakamatsu and the different points of the lake, But 
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the total absence of roads in the neighbouring regions renders all com- 
mercial movement difficult, and it may be said of this place, as of the 
‘whole of the interior of Japan, that the growth of public wealth would 
derive considerable impulse from the opening of good roads. ‘The main 
roads (called hon-kaidd), like that of Aidza, are the only'ones laid out 
‘and those are only intermittently repaired, ‘Theso even are detestably 
Dad in respect of the inoquality of the surface and the steepness of the 
slopes. ‘Their reform is a work of parmount necessity to the Japaneso 
Government and would be productive of the best results, 

‘Tho shores of Lake Inawashiro may bo recommended as an agreonblo 
summer Yesort, although it should bo stated that they aro entirely 
Aestitute of all resources for Enropean life, ‘The temperature is cool, 
‘and in winter tho streams aro frozen for sovernl weeks, 

If desirous of regaining the Hon-kaidé, the traveller must take the 
ronto from Nakiji to Fukurn, which is undulating and picturesque, From 
Nakaji to Harajiku, by Fukura, there aro five ri to traverse, over a good 
country. ‘Tho mountains assume n bolder character as you appronch 
Wakamnatsn, 

‘Tho slopes from Mount Kanchori and Twkizawa aro stoop. ‘Towards 
‘tho North lio tho vast plain of Aidzu and its capital Wakamatsu, which is 
reached aftor a march of 8 or 9 ri from Nakaji,—a fatiguing walk on 
econnt of tho disintograted silex which forms tho soil for sovaral 
Kilomotros before reaching Wakamatsu, 

‘Wakamatsu is tho enpital of tho ancient province of Aidzu, Tt is a 
considernblo town, but possossod formerly a far Inrger population than 
at present. ‘Tho Castle of tho Princes of Aidza, situated on a bill at a 
‘short distance from the town, has beon destroyed and razod to the 
ground, ‘Tho town is situated nonrly in the contro of a gront oval plain, 
of from 10 to 12 ri in its longest diameter, and constituting what 
properly called the Aidzu country. ‘This plain is fortilo, cultivated with 
rico, and watered by many rivalets which descend from the surrounding 
‘mountains, and whieh unite in the prinefpal stream which flows out of 
‘the Lake Inawashiro, 

Besides Lake Inawashiro, thero are in tho basin of Aidza two other 
Jakes or lagoons, the waters of these three lakes uniting to form the 
river which flows towards Niigata, A fourth Iako named Kosemar, 
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which is said to be sitaated on the N. E. slope of the mountains of Nikkb, 
also discharges its waters into the sume basin, which also carries a large 
‘volume of water in the Japan Sea, 

‘The mountains which surround the plain of Aidzn are majestio, and 
many aro very lofty, among others the Bandaisan to the North-east, 
th form of which is remarkable ; Miyojingatake to the South; and the 
Itoyosan [8] to the West. ‘This latter mountain, even in summer, is not 
exempt from snow, and farnishes ico which is criod about the strests of 
‘Wakamatsa, 

Ata distance of one ri from the town there is a very cclebratod 
place of resort, named Higashiyama. It is a collection of tea-houses 
in a deep ravine formed by a stream of considerable volume. From the 
clefts in the rocks which form the right bank, streams of hot water ow; 
and many resort to the spot to enjoy the cool air and take the benefit of 
‘the warm springs, which are of a temperature of about 60-55°C; but 
they have neither taste nor smell, and do not appear to eontain any salk, 

On leaving Wakamatsn for Niigata, the western route must be 
taken, which is a metalled road running through rice felds, and in as 
detestable « condition as ean be imagined. 

‘From Wakamatsa to Bange—a considerable commercial town—is 
8 ri 10 ché, 

From Bange to Funato, 1 ri, 20 ché. At the latter place « bridge 
of boats must be passed, constructed similarly to those used in Europe. 
‘The aspect of the river is picturesque. On leaving it the neck of the 
‘mountain called Tabane-matsu-tOge has to be attacked by a very stoop 
ascent of from 5 to 7 kilometres. From the summit, on which there are 
‘two tea-bouses, a fine view may be enjoyed. ‘The descent is by an 
abrupt and picturesque path towards Nozawa, a large town which raust 
formerly havo boon much frequented. The rond, which preservos & 
‘a generally western direstion, passes over the remarkable shoulder called 
Kurumato 

In all these mountains the lacquer tree (urushi-no-ki) is found, 
which is tapped by horizontal incisions in the trank. It is almost 
useless to say that the aspect of the country from Wakamatsu is picti- 
esque in proportion to the badness of the roads, and the steepness of the 
slopes. ‘These conditions are unfortunately universal throughout ‘the 
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whole of the interior, and if the oye is pleased the lower limbs are 
tortured, ‘The tourist should therefor be well shod, and fortified with 
fa patience which does [9] not belong to all Kuropeans, From all t 
points of view the comitry sitnated between Nikkd, Aidza and Niigata, 
eserves special mention, 

‘The river becomes navigable at Tsugewa, which, in virtue of this 
position, Las become tho important contre of a commerce and carrying 
‘trade, From this point Niigata can bo reached by water in a day when 
‘the stroam is strong, ‘Tho distance by land between tho two placos 
being from 18 to 20 ri, an estimate may be formed of the rnpidity of the 
stream, here called tho Tsugawa, When tho water is slack, a halt mast 
bbe made for the night and Niigata reached the next day, tho native 
boatmen being justly wowilling to descond tho river during the dark 
hours. ‘The rapidity of this form of locomotion is not without somo 
isagreenbles, For 4 or 6 ri after leaving ‘Eengawa a number of rapids 
rust be passed, and the river, being hemmed in by stoep rocks, is much 
of a torrent, studded with rocks, and all the skill, coolness and constant 
practic of the boatien aro required to avoid grave and frequent 
fcidents. ‘Tho boats are long and narrow (7 kon by 8 to 4 shakw 
Drond), a kind of eauoo in which it is well not to indulge in any un- 
nosessnry movements, and two mon, standing, one in tho stom tho other 
in the stern, direct a course in which the smallest error may cnuso the 
swrook of the wholo freight upon a rock, After threo or four hours of 
reise, the mouth of the doflo is reached, the river becoming 
broader and more calm as its mouth is reached; but th sand-banks 
‘and eddios render the navigation dangerous at night, 

‘Tho overland routo from Tsugawa to Niigata at first follows the 
left bank, crossing the very diffoalt pass of Iwaya, Tt crosses the river 
afterwards at a ford, and winds about in a bond on the right bank, 
‘This road is only taken in going from Niigata to Tsugawa; tho ascent 
of the river by water ocoupies from five to soven days, and it is im- 
possible to pass its rapids without grent trouble, ‘This part of the basin 
‘of the Niigata river is contiguous to coal and copper mines, rich enough, 
it is said, bat not productive on account of the want of good ro 

[10] The approach to Niigata is dull and desolate, the open plains 
‘and onvirous being sandy and uninteresting. ‘Tho town is very rogalarly 
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Duilt, the streets are clean, well-kept and rectilinear, anda number of 
canals keep the town in communieation with the river. The population 
is estimated at over 60,000, and represents the entire commercial im- 
portance of all the West. It is at the same time the centre of pleasure 
‘and recreation for the whole of the district. ‘Tho climate seems to 
differ sensibly from that of the other side of the Pacifio; the heat is very 
eat in summer, and the winter is cold and long. As is usual on this 
sido of the Japan Sea, the houses are all fronted with a covered verandah, 
which allows of exercise when the snow covers the streots. ‘The roofs 
fro built at very open angles and weighted with heavy stones. ‘Tho 
typhoon which passed over Nagasaki and the South on the 20th August, 
1874, onded its course northwards, appearing in Niigata on the 2st from 
6 pan. to 11 p.m. The maximum intensity was during the hour 
between 8 and 9 p.m. Every house was more or less injured, but 
tho destruction was less sovero than at Nagasaki on the night of the 
20th, ‘The typhoon swept the whole coast from south to north on the 
20th and 2st. 

‘The most serious bar to the ultimate development of Niigata is the 
oxistence of a very dangerous sand-bank at the mouth of the river. 
Besides the waters which come from Aidzu, which, on account of their 
volume, bring down vast quantities of sand, the river Shinano, the 
largest in Japan, flows throagh Niigata, gathering on its course all tho 
‘waters of the central chain of the west, which again by their vast volume 
contribute to the blocking up of the port of Niigata, An attempt bas 
been made to remedy this condition of affairs by the construction of a 
canal, which, howover, bas been abandoned on account of its defeetiveplan, 

‘The island of Sado, noted for its gold mines, is about 16 ri from 
the coast. Most of the junks in which tho traffic between this island 
‘and Niigata is carried on, put [11] into port at Toradomari, south of 
‘Niigata, to escape the dangors of the bar. 

A detailed description of the island of Sado and of the works there, 
which aro under the direction of Europeans, will shortly bo given by 
recont explorers. Althongh Niigata is an open port, it contains very fow 
Huropean residents (6 or 6 in 1874). ‘There is uo doubt that the 
making of carriage roads from this point to Aidzu would contribate greatly 
to the extension of business. 
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From Niigata to Take-no-machi the road follows the shore, passing 
sometimes through sand, sometimes through paddy-felds or pine woods, 
and offering little worthy of note, 

From Take-no-machi the road, diverging from the South, runs 
throngh rich paddy fields towards tho Enst, skivting a bold ridge which 
projects into tho sea, aud the vory sloop declivity of which does not 
admit of an oasy road by the shore, ‘The sea is again struck to the 
‘Wost and South-west, tho road traversing the remarkablo pass called 
Saigntabntogo, from tho stmmit of which a splendid view of the rich 
plains of Echigo in the back-ground can be enjoyed, while the Sea of 
apn and tho island of Sado lie inthe foreground, On emerging from 
this pass the little port of eradomari may be seen, a fishing village 
about two kilometres in longth and well situated, (It would make an 
agroenblo watering place.) From ‘Tuke-no-machi to ‘eradomari tho 
distance is 6 ri, 

Leaving ‘Tordomari thero is no other road than the soa-shore, 
‘hich is of fino sand with a gentle slopo more agreeable to the bathor 
than tho pedesirion, According to efreumstances tho tourist can follow 
tho const on foot, or engage a small vessel to go southwards coasting 
along with a fair wind, Tdzumozaki (4 ri) may thus be reached, a vory 
large fishing villago, 4 kilometres long, and of considerablo commercial 
activity, ‘Thoto axo somo pleasant toa-housos noar tho shore, and the 
beach is vory ngroonble, 

‘The route continues as before, aud the snow-clad sumnmits of Eebigo- 
‘Tateyama aro to bo seen towards tho southonst, (12) ‘To Hishiya, 8 ri, 
‘whero an important annnal horee-fuir is held in tho fifth month of tho 
your. Tn 1874 2,000 horses ware brought thé 

‘To Arabam (2 ri) a considerable fishing village, with a'miseellane- 
ous trade. ‘To Kashiwacaki, 2 ri, an important commercial town with 
‘population of 12,000. ‘There was a sharp skirmish hore in 1968, and 
anny houses still bone marks of the strife 

It is better to go by sea fiom Kojiranami (the shipping port of 
Kashiwazaki) to Imamachi, if the weather be favourable, 

On arriving at Imamacki, there is a dangerous bar at the mouth of 
the river, which con only be erossod when the wind is in any other 
direction than northerly. In good weather this voyago is pleasant and 
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rapid, and in the distance may be seon the peaks of Tateyama in tho 
province of Echigo, The foot of the Yoneyaua is passed, a mountain of 
fair altitade, on the summit of which there is a temple which ean be 
very distinctly seen from the sea. ‘This temple is only frequented or 
inhabited from the 4th to the 8th month. Near Kujiranami there are 
somo deep caverns in tho cliffs, which may be entered by boats. All 
this const, from Teradomari to Tmamacki, is well popalated, commercial, 
‘and possesses © good climate, ‘The nights are cool, and the shore woll 
‘adapted for sea-bathing. ‘The beach is soft and remarkable for tho 
Absence of shells. ‘The men aro vigorous, tannod by tho sun and soa- 
air, ana devoted to fishing. ‘Tho women are strong and capable of the 
Ihardost toil such as is usually undertaken by men. Imamachi is a largo 
town with a population of from 6,000 to 8,000 souls, built on the left 
bank of a river, which eonduces to a flourishing trade. 

‘From Imamachi to Takata 2 ri. Leaving the coast, the road opens 
towards the south, crossing a vast and fertile valley and leaving to'the 
ight in a south-easterly direction three peaks rather remarkable for 
their form snd dimensions, and known as Miyokosan, Gochisan and 
‘Yakeyama, the ascent of all which appears dificult, 

‘Takata isa town containing from 80,000 to 40,000 souls, [18] the 
ancient seat of a daimié, and sill important from a commercial point of 
It is one of the great centres of production and supply of the 
west side of the main island, and particularly of the province of 
Echigo. 

Fron Takata to Sekigawea.—Route by causeway in the middle of 
the viee-fields from Takata to Arai 8 ri, Arai is a largo village of from 
4,000 to 6,000 sonls. From Arai the road rises by gentle but continuous 
slopes. Passing Nihongi you cross the very picturesque torrent of Seki- 
‘grvva, of which the two stoep banks must bo climbed by n zigzag path 
which has a protty offoct. Sckigawa is a wretched village, but the 
honjin is good. 

Immediately after passing this village you climb a stifich pass 
called Kuma-saka-toge, and on descending from this pass eomo upon the 
pretty villnge of Nojiri, on the border of a little Inke of the same 
name, 

‘The lake of Nojiri is very picturesque and well situated, Tho 
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somewhat curved and its length appears to me not to 
embellished with little well-wooded 
On its banks tower the three summits of 


form of itis 
exoeed a rinnd ahalf, It 
lands, and has but few fis 
Karoshime yama, 

From Nojiri to Murei (8 ri) the road traverses some pleasant 
‘woods, and redescends to Murei with tolerably rapid slopes. You then 
find yourself by the sido of a great torrent which empties itself into the 
river of Shinano, 

Leaving Murei yon enter the mountainous part of the pass called 
Kodamarzaka, From tho top of this pass you bebold the vast panorama 
‘of tho basin of tho Shinanogawa, peopled with numerous and rich 
villages, and the view is bounded to tho south by the high mountains of 
tho Shinano district, Tho wholo of this region appears rich and 














caltivated, 
‘As goon as you descend into the valley you meat a long succos- 
sion of villages, newly contiguous, which ond at tho tomple of Zenkdji, 


4.7i 20 chd from Maret, ‘This tomplo, which has uo other merit than 
that of being very largo nnd situated upon a rather toworing hill, is one of 
the most celebrated and most frequonted in Japan, ‘The [41] nggrogato 
of tho villages of Mina, Naganomara, ete., which surround it, may 
furish a population of 60-60,000 souls. ‘This agglomoration of people 
seems to bo flourishing, and the suporstition which attracts dovotoos to 
this sanetuary is moro onrnest than ever. 

From Zeukiji to Sakaki—From Zenkeji to Tambajimn, 1 ri 12 chd, 
the road traverses the plain and river Shinano. ‘This rivor, as has 
trendy been said, omptios at Niigata into the Japan soa, Tt has ite 
sonreo to the south of lake Sawa, runs there from 8. to N., aftorwards 
turning towards the N. W. to Niigata. Ono may follow tho right bank 
as far as Niigata, but this, which is called the Nagasaki route, is vory 
Dad, and for this reason it is proforable to proceed down the shore from. 
Niigata to Takata, aocording to tho itinerary hero indicatod, 

‘From Tambajima we may shape our course either towards Matsnmoto 
‘or directly to the east in order to ronch Take Suwa. ‘This latter route 
fn preferable beeauso wo thus avoid three very diffieult passes, which 
aro in the direction of Matsumoto. 

‘We tarn consequently to Shinanoi, 2 ri 10 clé, and thoneo, follow- 
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ing the valley of the Chikumagawa an affluent of the Shinanogawa, 
mrive at Sakaki, 4 ri, by a picturesque road, traversing fertile and well- 
peopled districts, 

‘The plain before Shinanoi has been the theatre of battles famous in 
the history of Japan (about 16209) botwoon the Princes Uosugi 
Kenshin and Takeda Shingen. Two ri farther on than Shinanoi and 
about 1 ri from the road andon the right, a series of protty high 
mountains called Obasate-yama may be seen, at the foot of which is a 
remarkable, large stone, about 20 inches high, at the side of a little pond, 
which tradition represents as guarded by a fantastic dragon, and other 
‘absurdities which merit no further mention. Before Sakaki the river 
Chikumagawa makes a way for itself across the mountains, by a vertical 
fissure very remarkable and having a fine effect. 

From Sakaki to Nagakubo.—The road follows the [51] right bank of 
the Chikamagawa taking a straight direction to the cast. After threo ri 
we arrive at Ueda, avery great centre of the production of silk, and 
containing from 40,000 to 50,000 souls. 

From Ueda to Honys, 2 ri 18 eka, we follow the last offshoots of 
‘the groups of Asamayama, On leaving Honya the road returns to a south- 
erly direction, following the valley of the torrent ealled Yodagnwa, On 
this very pietaresque road one may in returning enjoy the view of 
Asamayama, the erater of which emits (and did so notably in 1874) 
abundant vapours. Finally we rejoin the Kisokaidé at Nagakubo, after 
‘a march of 4 ri, which thongh interesting, is painful, the soil of all these 
ronds boing always denuded (at least in 1874). 

From Nagakubo to Shimonoswwa.—We proceed from Nagakabo ta 
‘Wadajika, and thence to Shimonosuwa (total Sri 18 chd) surmounting the 
passes of Ueda and Waga by a picturesque road; bat one of the most 
dificult that one can travel, excepting the last part, which is good for 
about 1 ri before reaching Shimonosawa. At about this distance, one 
Jans a dolightfol view of the lake, 

Stay at Shimonoswea.—Tho village of Shimonosuwa is built at » 
short distance from the lake, which unfortunately is not seen from tha 
Jarger of the houses. In this village are found hot springs, and three 
principal ones may be mentioned, which are: 

1.—Watanoyn, near the principal post-house (hon:jin); the 
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ths are clean, and are oven closed to the public ; the temperature is 
48°, ‘The iubabitants protend that these waters contain silver, and they 
call them Ginyn. 

2.—Koyu, containing alum, ‘Temperature very high. 

8.—Tagayu, temperature vory high; there are also tho springs of 
‘the Kunésuwa at tho other ond of the Inke, ‘These are also mneh 
frequented by the inhabitants. ‘The climate of the borders of the 
Tako is always fresh; on the 27th in the morning the thermometer 
indigated 12° 5 af 6 o'clock. Ono might make a summer visit here in 
ciroumstances favourable to hoalth, In winter, according to the state- 
‘ments of the inhabitants, the cold is very [62] severe, and ono might cross 
the Inke upon thick fee for 80 or 40 days (January and February), ‘The 
fishing is excellent and it is said that the country nbounds in game, 
On fine days one may goo from the middle of the Inke Fujiyataa, which 
appoars in all its height through a laxge opening formed at the 8. 1, by 
‘the mountains which encirclo the Inke. 

‘The Inko is not Inge, 2 vi by 1 ri, but it is well situated and 
surrounded by remarkable mountains; it empt ‘wators into the 
Pacific, by the largo river ‘Tenriynkawa, which rans toward the 8.2, 
‘and has its outlot at Hamomatsa (provinca of Hushiu) into the Pacific, 

‘This river is one of tho most important in the island of Nippon. Tt 
traverses mountainous rogions nlmost impassablo ; its course is torront- 
like, anid prosents rapids which are doseended with some dauger. ‘Tho 
navigation on itis constdorablo, 

From Shinonostea to Kamitsutald.—From Sbimonosaven to Kamt- 
nosuwa, 1 ri 18 ehd, wo follow tho north bank of the Inko, The viow of 
the lake and surrounding country is picturesque; to the east tho far off 
summits of Hidanotakayama, which may be seen, preserve the tracos of 
‘mow in their fissttes, 

Kaminosuwa is a moderate sized village, situated nt the end of tho 
Jake, where is sill to be seen tho eastle of the Prineo who formerly lived 
in the district, From Katninosuwa to Kanagawa (8 ri 18 cha), n pretty 
route, throngh a moderately well-cultivated country. From Kanagawa 
to Kamitsutaki (8 ri) a hilly rod with fine horizon. Fajiyaia, which 
‘commands the whole Iandscape, is noarly always visible, 

From Kamitsutali to Kofu—From Kamitentaki to Tsuburai (6 ri 
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10) the road, which is very hilly, follows almost entirely the course of a 
torrent (on affluent of the Fujikawa). ‘The fields are traversed by 
streams of water, very rapid and benatifally clear. 

After leaving Tsuburai near Nirazaki the road goos into the bed 
of the torreut itself and becomes very often impassable (2 ri, 18 ch). 

[17] Nirazaki is « large market town of 10-16,000 souls, situated 
at the entrance of the rich plain of Kota. On leaving this point you 
quit the mountainous region properly so called, and survey tho vast plain 
of Kofa, rich in agricultural products and silks. 

‘The road as far as Kofu, 8 ri, 18 chi, is very good, and has been 
repaired anew in 1874, April. ‘This distance is traversable by jinrikishe. 
‘Kofa was in olden times a Tokugawa town ; its castle still existe. Tt is 
ated in the besin of an afluent of the Fojikawa, at the foot of the 
huge buttresses of Fujiyama and of the central mountains of Shinano, 
inthe midst of acountry rich by nature. ‘The population is about 19,000 
0 20,000 souls. 

‘There is a considerable silk-trade, and a silk manufactory on the 
Enropean plan has been started by the care of the Government. ‘There 
i also a small trade in rock erystals, which come from the mountains of 
Sbinauo, and in the autamn a large trade in grupes and fraits; in fect 
‘nearly all the grapes eaten in Tolié and Yokohama come from this places 

The wretched state of the roads and the abseuce of vehicles make 
themselves greatly felt here, Thus, for instance, a basket of grapes 
which is sold for 25 sen in Kofu costs more then a riyo delivered in 
‘Yodo. ‘There is, however, a direct road from Kafu to Yodo, called the 
‘Kofa-kaidd, but it is especially bad at the passes of the mountains, 
‘Tho Fujikawa, on one of whose aftlaents the town of Kofa is situated, 
isn small though rather important stream, whose fertile basin lies to 
tho castward of Fujiyama, Tt emptios itself into tho Pacific, castward 
of Kambara, 

‘Tho navigation is very dangerous, being in the midst of stoop and 
Jagged rocks which form numerous rapids. It is impossible to desoond 
the river except in very narrow canoes, and without great danger of 
capsizing. On the right hand of the river is to be found the celebrated 
pilgrim-resort of Minobu. 

From Kofu to Kaeaguehi.—If however you wish to go straight 
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towards Fojiyama, itis necessary to-leavo the basin of the Fujikawa, 
and to take the road from Kafu {18} to Numadeu. ‘This Intter is a 
small soaport of the Pacific situatod on the bay of Suraga, from which 
fish is sont to Kofa and the adjoining country. 

‘The frat part of this road is through th plain, from Kafa to Izawa 
(1 ri 18). From this point it enters the mountains by ascents which 
are rathor casy as far as tho pass enlled “Jiurozake," which lends to 
‘he village of Tonaki (4 ri). 

On leaving this place you olimb very steep ascents without 
interruption, ealled the pass of Mizakatoge, from the summit of which 
you onjoy a magoificont view of Fujiyama and of the litte lake of 
‘Kawaguchi at the foot of the pass. You redescend by gradual slopes to 
tho little village of Kawaguchi situated at the border of tho lako of tho 
‘samo nam 

‘Tho pass of Mizakwis ono of the most difficult to climb, but one of 
‘the most interesting in the centro of the island of Nippon. 

Lako Kawaguchi is about 1 or 2 vi (in Jongth), and stellar in form, 
Tt is sustained by a torrent coming from the pass of Mizaka ; has no 
visible outlet, and does not soem to discharge its waters anywh 
Hore is found however the mast, au excellent kind of salmon, which is 
gonorally found only in rivers commnnionting with the sea. ‘There aro 
eight Inkes of the samo kind around Fyjiyama, tho greater part of 
which have no visible outlet, 

From Kawaguchi to Subaskiri.—On leaving Kawaguchi the route 
follows the bank of the Inke this is also traversablo in  bont, All this 
charming, 

‘Hence to Kamiyoshida, a Intgo market town at tho foot of Faji- 
yama, ‘Thence to Yamanaka, on the border of a little Inke Mikka-dzuki, 
‘which Intter resembles in shape, as its Japanese name indicates, a 
‘escent of the moon, At length, one ri from Subashiti, one descends a 
rather steep pass, and finds oneself at tho foot of Puji:yama and 
‘the point, : 

‘The huge waste lands which strotch between Kawaguchi and Subs- 
ashiri are generally rather monotonous. One [19] finds a poor vegetation 
aud occasionally voloanie plots of ground, 

From Subashiri to Kiga.—The ordinary route from Subashiri to 
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the const is by Mishima ; but you may proceed direct to Kign (Valley of 
‘Miyanoshite) by Gotemba and pass of Senko Kubara, which is very high 
‘and one of the wotst roads possible to be seen. 

From Kiga to Taki —Tho rest of the return journey to Yokobama 
and ‘TOkid is well known, therefore we limit ourselves to the account 
given above. 


You mE Pr. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE ART IN JAPAN, 





By R, H. Bauntox, Bsa. 





[Read before the Asiatie Society of Japan on the 18th January, 1876.] 

[20] Jn the paper which I read before the Society on this subject 

last year, I said that, if agroenble to the Society I would continae the 
subject on another occasion, 

In that paper I gave a description of the ovidences of constructive 
ability displayed by the Jnpanese before they had availed themselves of 
the assistance of foreign experts. ‘The continuation of the subject I 
then thonght might suitably consist of a description of the improve: 
ments which these have suoceeded in effecting, In setting wyself to 
this task, howover, I find it is one which is involved in cousiderable 
Aifienlty. In the first place the results which have been attained are so 
fow and of so limited a nature that thero is but little to be said 
concerning them, and in the second placo the efficiency or practical 
‘advantages of such results are subjects of so debatablo a character that, 
to troat of them from that point of view would form a paper hardly 
suited to a society of this kind, If thereforo, in attompting to fall a 
promise which I (21) formerly made, Lhavo not suecooded in forming a 
‘very valuable coutribution to the procoodings of the Sooioty, the diicultios 
surrounding the subject which I have alladed to abovo aro my ouly 
excuse, 

In the miuds of th modom Japanoso thoro sooms to be the same 
desire for the adoption of a dwolling constrnoted after a nropean model, 
28 for the adoption of Earopean clothes. ‘They argno, with a show of 
reason, that the one is necessary to the other, ‘Thus when sandals or 
logs gave way to boots, and the loose flowing robes to the tightly-fitting 
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Enropenn dress, it became necessary to diseard the old system of 
squatting on mats and to adopt wooden floors with earpets, and to sit 
on chairs aud at tables, Europoanized dwellings are therefore now 
common. ‘The style of bnilding most genorally adopted thronghont the 
country iu these new houses is a bad eopy of the houses to bo found in 
the Europenn settlements, It is almost unnecessary to deseribe these, 
They, however, disphiy novel points in tho practice of honso building 
which are worth mentioning on that necount only, ‘The fonndations consist 
of n stone wall gouerally ubont 8 inches thick aud 2 foot high. On this 
wall is Jaid a wooden sole-plate which is nbont 6 inches square, and into 
which tho wooden uprights forming the walls of the house are moxtised, 
‘Tho uprights, also about G inches square, aro pluced from 2 to 8 foot 
‘apart, 80 that whon thoy aro still uncovered they appen like a forost of 
posts, ‘There are very thin laths placod longitndinally along the uprights 
at dintancos of 6 feot or so apart, which nro secured to them by wooden 
pins, Diagonal strats or tios aro vory seldom usod, and the stability of 
tho building is thoreforo depondent on the stiffhoss of the difteront joints 
in the framework, axsisted by tho naila used in the different parts of tho 
erection, ‘The roof is formed of timbers very mitch largor than is required 
for strength, and is laid with mud and tiles much in the same way as I 
have described in my former papor as is adopted in Japanese tompl 
Tasido, tho houses are gonevally lined with planks three-cighths of an inch 
thick, on which wall-papor is placed, the cetlings of tho rooms being 
exoouted in tho (22] samo way. In some of tho bottor class of houses, 
however, tho walls and ceilings aro lathed and plastored, but thisis by no 
monns general. Outside tho walls thore nre sometimes fixed laths to which 
squaro tiles are nailod—tho joints of the tiles being poiuted with 
plaster ; sometimes the walls are plastored without uy tiles, and in 
those honses whieh aro intended to be of the bost doseription, thin stone 
flags, of a thickness of about four to eight inches, aro built on one 
another and kopt in their placos by small iron dogs attached to the 
woodwork, In some of the hoases iron stove-pipes are let through the 
walls surrounded by a stone, bat the more pretentious have fireplaces 
and chimneys erected with stone in their interiors, ‘These aro usually 
about five or six fect square at the base, are generally badly built, and 
1s they project through the roofs they must be in some enses thirty or 
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forty feet high, ‘They enn only be kopt upright by the floor or roof 
eams which project against them, and are a constant source of drend 
and danger. 

This is tho now species of bil 
xs nro doubtloss responsible for it: 
houses in tho foreign sottlomonts are built after n moro secure or 
substantial style, and in Japanoso hands it ns, if anything, become 
worte, When foroigners first arrived in this country they may have 
had reasons for adopting this method of construction, Ist, Tt is 
somewhat similar to tho Japanose method, and those who commenced 
building might have been glad to adopt it on that aceount, as the work 
‘would there be moro or less familiar to the only workmen who were 
available at the time, nd, Tt bas tho advantage of only requiring the 
very cheapest an most easily prooured materials, and so is well suited 
for temporary purposes or for lnsty erection, rd, It is. supposed by 
some persons to be the best construction to resist earthquakes on nceount 
of its elasticity and on account of the wooden framework preventing 
‘the outside lining of stones or,other covering from being precipitated 
inwards on the occasion of a shock. ‘The first reason in its favour does 
[28] not now exist in such strength as formerly, because, although 
really eficient workmen are stil very dificult to procure, there are now 
in this country many Europeans of exporience who, by their superintend- 
ence and direction ean ficiently cause to be executed almost any sp 
of building, For merely temporary buildings it may still bo, on nesount 
ofits cheapness, the best, but if the construction is to have any proten- 
sions to be a Insting erection, or one which ne to afford effectual 
protection from outside disturbances, I havo no hesitation in saying that 
tho system is the most uneconomical, From tho fragile nature of the 
‘materials which compose the outside easing, whothor thoso are stone 
flings, tiles or merely plaster, tho walls aro in want of constant repai 
and aro nover water or air tight The wooden framowork from it 
sufficient covering decays with grent rapidity, and it is in all points 
excessively and dangerously weak. ‘Tho third ronson in its favour, viz, 
its effeney to resist eurthquakes, is one which opens out a Inrgo field for 
iseussion on which I may have something to say further on. 

In copying this system of construction, therefore, I need not say that, 









ing common in Japan, and foreign- 
mn at the present day very fow 
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in my opinion, the Japanese have beon led into an egtegious error. 
And it is really a pity to soe such buildings as the new Custom House 
‘and the New Town Hall in Yokohama, the now Government offices in 
Yodo, all of which should be buildings of real stability and durability, 
built on this principle, ‘Theso erections ave all somo protousions to 
architectare ; they have each cost vory largo sums of money, and being 
efforts at improvement in the way of construction, it ix most nnfortnnate 
that the system adopted was not ono formed on a moro sound and sub- 
stantial basis, 

Sinco the great fire which happened in Yodo in 1872, the minds of 
the local authorities there have boon grently excrcisod in reference to the 
construction of buildings which will afford greater resistances to the 
aproad of fro, A vory oroditable offort has boen mado in the now Boule- 
vard at Yedo—where small brick houses havo taken the place of the 
slight wooden crections which are general in (24) all Japanoso towns, 
‘Those now buildings aro built with brick which bns beou coated with 
Portland cemient plaster, ‘Lhe walls of the houses ave of courso perfectly 
tuninflainmable, and fire-plices with properly constractod chimneys aro 
placed in exch wall. ‘Those houses prosont no peffeet immunity from 
firo, but thero enn be no doubt that from the use of uninfiammnable 
material in tho walls, and by a well-dovised systom of construction they 
offer great checks to the spread of fire, and the daugor of taking fire is 
immensely lessoned. ‘Tho buildings havo ovidently boen desigued 60 as 
to retain as far as possible tho Japanese system of honso with open 
frouts and movable partitious ; they are two-storied and contain four 
small rooms, aud have a small verandah iu front supported on brick 
columns. ‘hoy seem to be a very suitable species of building for tho 
class of Japanese occupying them, and they most certainly present an 
infinitely botter example of building to the people than the European 
housos which I have just described. 

‘Tho principal and most importaut move made by the Japanese 
Government towards introducing into this country a better appreciation 
of the art of building and, at the same time, furnishing the country with 
those results of the ingenuity and Inbours of our great engineers which 
have revolutionized the civilized world, is the establishment of the depart 
ment of public works and the prosecution of the undertakings under its 
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are, ‘Tho construction of two lines of railway after the English model 
cannot fail to instil into tho minds of the many Jnpanoso employed: in 
connection with thom, the advantages of the priveiples of building 
adopted in Europe, Although ono of those lines does not unfortunately 
present many fertnres worthy of imitation, tho other ono in the exeellonco 
‘of the details of tho workmanship upon it, whether in brick, stono, or 
iron, supplies a model of the greatest value, ‘Pho losson thnt theso 
‘works afford the Japaueso should be of the grestest use to them, he 
various matral produets of their country have in them been soulded, 
formed and brought into combination with ench other so [25] as to form 
structures of precisely the necessary strength and of the most certain 
durability. 

‘Tho graving docks nnd various other works nt Yokosuka also prosent 
fo the Japanese anothor phase of constructive art from which they may 
learn tho properties and uso of another species of material. While 
the Lighthouses, though Lnmblo specimens of eoustruction, and labouring 
‘under the disadvantage of being placed in snch situations that few people 
see them, afford, I hope, their quota of information, 

That the Japaneso lve not benefited so fully as they might by the 
lessons given them in the enxrying out of such works, I think, enn be 
fely firmed, ‘This has b 
mind and want of application thon by want of ability. ‘Ch 
presumption of knowledge is proverbial, but in addition to this there 
hhas not been established to my knowledge any definite system of eduon- 
tion among workmen, ‘The methods of mauufieture in all countries by 
means of which the cheapest, the best finished and only relinble artiolos 
fro produced aro well kuown to eousist of keeping ench workmen cons 
fined to ono very narrow braich of labour. In this way he becom 
export in that particular lino and is able to produco work with a rapidity 
‘and of an excellenco olherwiso unattainble, In building, # stono mason, 
‘ bricklayer or a onrpenter is obliged to wervo m woary apprenticeship of 
5 or G yonrs, and after that as boon completed a long probation of 
‘many yonrs on a merely nominal pay bofor» boing considered or trusted 
‘as an effieiont workman, In Japon, on tho contrary, bricklayers or 
‘masons are procured ready mado ; a Japaueso earpentor is mason ono 
day nnd a bricklayer the next, And the introduction of the system of 
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apprenticeship—by which tho intelligence and energy of youths aro 
Drought to bear on one partionlar branch of Inbour—hus not, as far as 
Tam aware, boon thought of. ‘his defect may be due in a great 
moasure to tho exigencies of tho country, which lns ouly lately eom- 
mencod to adopt these improvements, but I fear it is also occasioned by 
the restlessuess of disposition [26] which is « well known feature in tho 
Topaneso chameter. 

‘Tho matarials usod for building have been but slightly developed 
within lato yonrs, Wood, which still maintains its supremacy as the 
principal and the most commonly-used building material, las not ime 
proved in quality, Tt is of most trexchorons chatncter as nt present 
to bo purelinsed in tho markot, this boing duo to a want of eax in felling 
tho timber, in seasoning it and in drying it, No trials have yet boon 
made so far as Tam awnro of the strength, durnbility or weights of 
Tapanose wood, so very littlo ean bo added to tho information I gave in 
my former paper concerning it. ‘There enn bo little doubt, howover, 
‘thnt the extra demand for timber enused by the commencement of publio 
works of magnitude, and by a dosire for lnrgor and more extensive 
dificos is enusing a donndation of tho forosts of tho country. ‘The 
rapidity of docay in tho material itself and the wholesale destruction to ° 
which it is exposed by conflagrations keop up a stondy demand for this, 
tho stock building-material of the country ; but if to this is added the 
domand eausod by the vnrions improvemonts which havo boon instituted, 
the sapply is uunblo to keop paco with it, With n recklessness whioh 1 
foar is a characteristic of tho people, the forests are being taxed beyond 
their powers—timbor itself has ineronsod in cost within the last five 
‘years to twice or thrico its foriner prico—and fonrs not unnaturally arise 
of certain climatic changes springing from tho clearing of large tracts 
of country of their former forosts, 

Bricks were introducod by forcignors some years ago aud are rapidly. 
getting into extensive uso. ‘They do not, however, as yot attain to that 
excellence of manufacture which make shem at all a desirable building 
material. ‘The procoss of brick-making, liko all other work requiring 
can only bo entried out to perfection by exports. While tho Japan- 
fare well nequaintod with the manufactae of various porcelain and 
torra-cotta articles for uso or ornament, and succeed in this most [27] 
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admirably, the making of bricks, so as to turn out both n cheap and 
reliable article, is a process requiring such entively different methods of 
work that their knowledge in the former is not of mach avail to them, 
‘The selection of the clay, its puddling and the shaping of the bricks ave 
at present all done more or loss carelessly and without method, bat it 
isin the burning of the bricks that their principal defect lies. ‘Their 
Iailus avo formed in the shape of a cone, and are, when charged, gonerally 
filled to the top with bricks, A wooden fire is insorted at the bottom 
‘and the heated air is allowed to find its way through the large mass of 
Dricks to the top of the kiln, ‘Those bricks at the bottom, wo naturally 
find, aro overbarnt and eracked while those on top are quite insusiciently 
Dumed. A very small proportion ouly of really relinble bricks is there- 
fore got from onsh kiln, Iam informed that vory oxoellent bricks are 
procured in Kobe and Osaka, which are made nt Sakai, but I have not 
‘bad an opportunity of testing those, Ihave, howover, put brioks from 
various othor putts of the country to the ordinary teste, and the results 
‘ro anything but satisfactory. 

‘Tho ordinary bricks in uso in London absorb after immersion in 
‘wator not more than ono-fitoonth of their own weight, and they withstand 
pressure of 800 Ibs, on the square inch, ‘The ordinary bricks mado in 
‘edo absorb one-fifth of their own weight of water, and will not stand more 
than 800 Ibs. per square inch ; that is 0 suy, they aro throo times as 
porous as they oughtto be and loss than half of the strength they shoul 
bo, Bricks made in various other parts of the country shew almost the 
same rosulls, ‘Tho best which I havo had opportunity of trying were 
‘those made at Hakodato ; they stood fully tho standard erushing strain 
Dat absorbed fur too much wator, Such bricks are in my opinion quite 
‘unfit for building purposes. “ ‘Their netual strength, whon now, may bo 
suficont for the small erections built in Yokohama, but their porosity 
renders them liable to rapid disintogeation, and to actual rapid dostrue- 
tion from severo frost, whilo houses built of thom must under any 
ciroumstancos, swffer from continually [28] damp walls, A very 
excellent instanco of the character of the Japaneso bricks may be seen 
at Hakodate, where a series of largo godowns recently erected by the 
Enitekushi are in rains, owing to the splintering and reduction to 
‘powder of the brickwork in their walls, caused by one winter's frost. 
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A partial romedy for tho badnoss of tho bricks may be to cont the walls 
with lime or cement plaster, but even with this I fear that suiicient 
moisturo will find its way to them as to have a vory deteriorating effect 
‘upon them, Another and a vory grave reason ryainst tho ordinary us 
of brickwork as at prosent entried out in this part of Japan is the almost 
useless charactor of tho limo mortar, Bricks in building aro held 
togothor by the limo mortar betweon thom, and if this mortar does not 
possoss tho necossury eonnosting qualitios each brick is dopendout on 
itself, aud the edifico which is constructed of them is deprived of nlmost 
its eutixo stability. Good mortar requires elenn sharp sand and newly 
burned lime. Such sand in the neighbonthood of Yokolfamn is dificult 
to procaro and is almost never used, and tho Jnpaneso seem to havo « 
pride in using only tho oldest limo, which from long keeping has entirely 
lost its virtuos, 

‘Tho system of construction best suited to withstand earthquakes ix 
a consideration which should always hold a prominent plneo in the 
dosiga of any oroction in Japan, I have not beon ublo, though I have 
mando considornblo efforts to do #0, to proetre any information elthor to 
vorify tho particulars I gavo in my former papor regarding enrthqunkos 
or to make additions to that, While wo aro perfectly aware, thoroforo, 
of tho linbility of the country to shocks of destructive violoneo, wo axe 
not aware of the nature of tho shocks or the localities in which they may 
be oxpeoted to bo most sovore. It ix to bo hopod, howover, that with 
tho assistance which the Japaneso Government now possesses, both as 
regards instramonts nud professional mon, that beforo long we may 
havo a rogular systom of observations affording us this information, 
I havo formod the opinion that tho heavy [20] roof and tho light 
framework in Japaneso erections are ill-suited to withstand these 
shocks, and I beliove my opinion to be sustained by the truost 
Principlos of mechanics. ‘This, howover, is hardly the place to enter 
into a disquisition upon that subject. I am also of opinion that a 
solid erection, properly constructed, will afford the greatest safely during 
an earthquake and nt the samo time is the only one which will 
give reasonable security against fire, wind or the other natural distar- 
‘Dances. An appliance has been dovised by a well known English 
engineer for the purpose of counteracting tho disturbing force of an 
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earthquake, the principle of which is very simple, It was said by him 
that the movement given to the foundations of a building is transmitted 
swith aceclorating force to its summit, and that to destroy this the 
simplest method was to make a break in the continuity of the structure, 
‘The designer, therefore, proposed that buildings should be made in two 
parts, the lower part to be firmly embedded in the earth, the upper to 
rest on balls which are made to roll in inverted cups, A sudden 
movement in the Jowar part would not, then, be transmitted to the 
‘upper on account of this break or joint in the structure, and the 
experiments made shew that in point of fact this theory was perfootly 
correct, He procured this iden from seeing in Japanese drawings the 
uprights of their houses resting on round stones, imagining this to be 
done in order to give thom as slight hold of the earth as possible, 
Bat from onguirios I have made this does not som to have entered the 
minds of tho Japanese, and tho only way they can account for the 
uprights boing plncod on round stones is to keop the wood away from 
tho moisture of the ground and because round boulders aro more ensily 
and chooply procured than square stones. ‘Tho impracticability of this 
scheme, which howovor doscrves fuller trial than it has yot bad, 
, in my mind, from the fact that a houso resting on balls is liable 
4o be swung and rocked about in gales of wind to such an oxtont ns to 
rondor it unfit to live iu, Imay mention that the tables on which the 
of somo of tho [80] Japanese lighthouses rost are constructed 
table for the ronson 
st stated, viz., that when touched or trod upon thoy shake and 
roll too much, Ib is quite possible, however, that somo alterations 
might be offectod on the design to obvinte this aificulty, and if this 
‘wero accomplished there ean bo uo doubt that it would afford great 
immunity from earthquako shocks. Any scheme which will afford this 
should be welcomed in Japan, but at the samo time it is in my opinion 
‘great mistake to snerifco the whole comfort and tho safety of dwellings 
fom their dread enomios fire and wind to a supposed protection from 
80 remote a contingeney as a sovero carthquake is in Japan, ‘The 
Duilding most truly suitable is ono which to the fullest oxtent provides 
« protection from both these disturbances. 

Wooden houses, on the supposition that thoy aro best during 
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earthquakes, are not well fitted to withstand the other disturbances to 
which they are much more frequently exposed—and solidly constructed 
houses, while they are loss inflammable, and loss liablo to damage from 
bad weather, whether they are well ealonlated to resist an enrthquake 
shock or not, at all events have this advautage, that they wil always 
afford their inmates time to escape. ‘Tho more solidly constructed a 
building is the longer it will romain standing, oven though solidity is no 
perfect proteotion against the rage of an enrthquake, 

‘The mattor of cost is an important one in regard to works of thi 
kind, and there is not an unrensonable fear that to erect a solid building 
‘means a largo expenditure, ‘This, under present cireumstances in Japan, 
is probably the ease, though not to that extent which might bo imagined. 
‘Tho prosont want of good material and the dearth of officiont workmen 
enhanco the cost of good work, but we must hope thnt these hindrances 
will soon bo removed, and that in a short spaco tho towns of Japan will 
consist of something bottor than rows of tinder-boxes, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 





{B1) A General Mfeoting of the Society vas huld on Wednesday evening, 
12 instant, atthe Grand Hotel, 0, W. Goodwin, Bag, V. Pin the cae, 

‘The minutes of th last meeting wore approved, and it was announced that 
the following gentlemen ld boen elested ordinary members of tho Socity si 
the last gonaral mecting: Dr. Eluore, Ghargé d'Asttrs for Peru, Messrs, J. C, 
Hoyllar,@. ©, Hongkong, J, Smedley, B$. Bonson, and 8, Cooking, 

‘The Ta H.W. Sylo then read the Itinerary of two routes letwoon Yodo 
and Niigata” hy Captain Doscharmes, 

Bir Harry Parker obeervot that Captain Descharmes had describe a very 
{ntaratng, md a very extonsive our through the Norther, Wester, and eontal 
Provinces of Japan. He rogeetted that, owing to tho want of a good map, thora 
‘who bea hoard the paper read would net falyprott by th information it contained 
unit appeared in print. ‘The mame want nd been felt on provius occasions, 
tnd would continu to bo fat when pepers of travel were read before the sosioty, 
Heo would thereloro suggost the preparation of « map of Japan on a largo seal, to 
‘exhibited atthe meotings ot the soeety, which shoald show in. manner that 
would at once catch tho eye, tho Provineet nd Kens, prixeipel towns, snountain 
anges, siver,rouds, and othor important googeaphleal featurs of th country, aa 
far au thou woro at presont known or night become known, ‘Tho routs dveeibed 
4 the papacs xo before tho Sooiety might also fn some instances Le market upon 
4H, THs so would then bo fl, not only when papers wero being rea, but also by 
trwvllrs pluning a tone oF an excursion, and wishing to profit by the experience 
of those who bad prcated tiem, Ho beiore such a map could bo constructed at 
small exponse, and ho was satisfied that it would prove of grant wtlty to the 
Socioty. 

‘Mr. Corgi in sending the soggestion, remarked that any foreign maps of 
Japan he had sean were very incomplot, whilo tho Japanese maps, some of whieh 
‘ero very excl, ha for those who eould not read Japanese, all th chasnatci- 
fies ofthe old maps of Africa—a mero coast outline on a shat of blank paper, 
Ar. Cargill aleo enquired what the expense of preparing a map outd he, and 
‘whither the funds of tho Society euld atlord the outlay, or whether a epee 
subscription vould be necsssary. 

Mr. Slo anid that the matter had bom under consideration. He thought that 
{the Society dotermined on constructing such a map as that referred to, Mr. 
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‘Brunton should bo requested to suparintend the exeention of it, Ho was afraid, 
however, that the funds of the Society would not admit of the undertaking at 
‘resent. 

Jn referenco to what had fallen fom Mr, Syle, Mr. Brunton said that he would 
bo glad to superintend the exeoution of lange mapa for the uso of the Society, Ha 
‘would propose that they should bemade to a seale of 23 miles to an inch (82) and 
should be in six sheets, via: ono sheat for the island ot Yoro,—one sheet for the 
‘Main Island, to extend as faraa Lake Inawashiro—seeond sheet for Main Tan to 
extend as far as Loke Biva, ‘Third sheet for the remainder of tho Main Island, 
Ono sheet forthe island of Shikoku, endadjoIning coast. One shect for the island of 
Kiushiu, and adjoining coast. ‘The probable cost of executing these completely and 
{na finished manner would be about $400, the principal items in which som 
consist of tho Chinese, or Japanese, draughtsmen. ‘Then maps might be enlarged 
from Japanose maps, many of which are of very considernblo accuracy. In fact #0 
‘accurate aro they that somo of the prosont charts used by navigators are compiled 
from them. 

‘The maps ro made would bo usofal only for henging on walls, and tracing 
joumeys on with o pointer, ‘They would not be suitable for measuring from, or 
{for photographing or otherwise copying. 

‘Mr. Brunton then read his paper on ** Constructive Art in Japan.” 

‘Mx, Cargill aoquioscod in the observations mado by Mr. Brunton on the 
{ndifforont material wsod in building, sueh ax xpongy bricks, Lime that had lost ite 
fssential quality, and indifferent timber which bogan to rob as soon as it was put 
‘tw uso, and that for the grotesque but pretentious specimens of the foreign stylo 
of architecture in Yokohama, to which he had drawn attention in the New ‘Town 
Hall and Custom Hoose, he might havo added the new Post ofico, and the British 
Consulato, the lattor boing especially hideous. As for the adaptation of buildings 
to reat earthquakes, and the goneral uso of timber in Japan for tho temples and 
other costly structures which, from their antiquity, weem to have resisted shocks 
‘that hed proved go disaatrons to many towns lo provumod that timber was deemed 
‘well suited for resisting tloso tonible visitations. In other countries the same 
{dea prevailed, Ho had hoard people in San Franciseo talking comfort from 
Ihaving #o many of thelr houses built of timber, end being on that aecount more 
safe, The town of Wellington in New Zealand ia wholly built of wood, private 
Awellings, public buildings, and elmrches, including even lotty steeplen, that 
neighbourhood leing subject to constant covero vibrations of the ensth, and no 
other building material boing deemed safe. 

Sir Harry Parker was of opinion that the ight and clastic stylo of Japanese 
farchiteoture had no reference to the necessities, or apprehensions oceasioned by 
earthquakes, It is a primitive stylo of building taken chiefly from the Chinese, 
who aro anid to have followed the tont as their model in the loug sweeping root, 
supported, not ou walls but ou timber uprights. ‘The Japanese have no experience 
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of solid structures, ‘To them in building timber is a material of first necessity, 
snd soatity of supply would be very seriously felt. It is probable that although 
the country within districts easy of access has been dennded of its timber, belts 
‘of forest till remain which eannot at prosent be made available for want of means 
of transport. (88].orestry avs and the construction of roads evidently demand the 
serious attention of the Government, 

‘In auaver tothe Chairman, Mr, Branton said that from the vaious wuthorites 
which le had consulted he could not disoover that the system of lightness and 
plability in the construction of houses had been adopted in any eountry subject 
to earthquakor—oxcept Japan. Certainly in Sonth Amerion and South Ttaly the 
Daildings which were now ercotod wero of « mot solid description—and those men 
‘who were authorities on the subject hind, so far as bis investigations had eneried 
him, unanimously given a preference to strength as distvct from lightness or 
‘leaicty. In a bailding wanting in slrength, its overthrow becomes certain 
‘when tho velocity of tho earthquake wave is such as to produce onsllation wufclant 
to dustroy tho equilibrinm of its upright pats. But in buildings where the mass 
or inertin fn great, ant tho connection of tho different parts of tho walla is 
proportionately good, ossillation is ehieoked, and st mny bo anid that overthrow ix 
fmpoasible—except of course in cnsox of irregular uphoaval or exacking of the 
earth's wurfce, or whion tho foundations of a building are destroyed. In such 
‘buildings fractures may certainly bo ennsd at weak placcs in the walls, but their 
fat advantage is, that on account of thatrmmanity from overthrow, they give 
their inmaton time to escape, ‘Tho grent destruction of buildings in Lisbon, Naples, 
and cliewhero vy caxthquakes has buen shown to bo entirely owing tothe taulty 
character of tho masonry—there having been instances in the vicinity of the 
latter place whero the front half of « wall las oomo down leaving the back nit 
standing, showing that thoro was no band or comoetion whatever batween the two. 
In regard to eoneceto, hi belived that no substanco could be found more suitable 
for building in earthquake conntries, and he founded this belief on the grounds 
‘that thero was no joint whatever in conerote wall, that the whole building. was 
‘sone stone, and thatthe connection betveou its parts was eyuable and thorough 
‘hroughont. He could not concave that a well-built eonerete louse could possfbly 
Do overthrown 80 long as its foundations were left intact. 

Me, Byle observed, concerning the supposed absence of any aystem of aprenti 
ship among Japanese workmen, that in Chinn there was no such deficiency ; but 
‘on the contrary, that every workman—especially every breklayer—seemed to be 
provided with two apprentices. As to the supply of timber in China; it had 
Decome the eustom in some districts to cultivate hill-sides, and erop them annually 
strip after stip, for thirty saecosive years, af the end of whic time tho first portion 
will have grown up again. or building porposes largo quantities of fine lumber, 
brought across the Peific fram Oregon, were disposed of at Shanghai. Also a good 
‘eal of magnificent hard wood brought up rom the Sieits inthe Singspore junk, 
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Prot, W. E, Ayrton remarked that he was not sure whether it hed yot dawned 
on the Japanese that porosity was an (84) objectionable character in rick, since 
hho remembered when, some months back, ho visited Tsukudashima, where bricks 
vere mauufaetured in considerable quantiios by the eonviets ther, the Governor 
of tho prison pointed out with great glee how a slack of back ticks abvorbed 
pill after pafltal of water as it was thrown over thet. Ho thought all must 
agree that Mr. Bronton's severe eitciams of tho new buildings in TOKIO and 
‘Yokohama were most just, eapecally as regards the pastry-cook style of archle 
teature, the one most in vogue which produced residences Ike sugared eakss, of 
layers of white plaster hiding o framework of unsonsoued and iljointod wood. 
‘Tho builders of these houses appeared to have exorcied tho greatest ingenuity in 
combining the flaws of Japanoso dwellings with the vies of second-rate Buropean 
suburban villas; for wher, in the modern Japanese houso was the gracetl rot 
courves, the qusintly-noulded comer ies, tho gennd entry with Ste ontved serolis, 
‘tho pltarosquo eaves th ingenious arrangemont of xattr, ani decorated panele 
of the Daimio's home? Whilst warmth and solidity, o rightly esteemed as moat 
{portant charneteristin of Buropean buildings, wore conspicuous by their absence, 
Ho could seareely agree with Me. Branton that the now brisk houses in the Od6xi 
of TOKIO, the main stot of the motropalin of Jopan, waro satisfactory ; sine he 
onsidered tho pretensions to tho clawie stylo displayed in the arbltecare had 
produced a result not more happy than the absenco of all architectare in the more 
Almay structures proviouly relered to, He doubted whether Burope's ancient 
Gothie architects would approve of the wew mongeel red brick buildings of TOkid, 
that bene wo strong a retemblanco to national schooL-houses, Ta addition, to 
1c ko the Jupenosa who love brightness and sunshino, who passed the greater 
portion of the lives inthe open air, ho conld imagine nothing more distasteful 
than tho small windows, absenco of vertnaabs, and goveral gloom of n medinval 
Iuilding. What was rally wanted in this country at the prosent moment wan aa 
schitect who lind thoroughly metered tho varetion and atylos of the Beropean 
schools of axchiteatoro, and who, in addition hal also studied the ingenious 
evelopment of wooden structares in the United States. Such w man after 
aniving hore would with similar industry stay Japanese bulldings and thelr 
extromo suitability, in many respots, tothe climato ofthe country and the tastes 
ofthe people, He would then bo ina position t6 evolve buildings that aid not as 
now combine the evils of al styles, but which would, instead, bear evidence that tho 
est points of native and imported art had beon judiciously selected. We might 
thon have buildings possessing tho beauties of the yashikt and tho conveniences 
‘nd comforts of a first-rate Rnglish building, 
Tho Meoting then terminated. 
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AN EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR PARTS OF 
YAMATO PROVINCE. 





By Carr, Sr, Joun, R.N., TMLS,  Svzvis." 


[Real before the lsiatio Society of Japan on the 17th Rebruary, 1876.) 

[85] Before beginning a short account of an oxeursion T mado in 
connection with the survey of this part of tho const, I should like, con- 
sidering tho little that is kuown about the east sido of the provinces of 
Ki, Yamato, and Iso, to draw a slight sketch of tho whole coastline 
from Oshima, in the extreme south, to Toba in tho north, 

Oshima, in Lat, 84.27 .N., Long 186,52’ E., with ity two excellent 
lights, ono on tho enst point of the Island, tho other on Shiwo misnki, 
tho extreme south nnd toring point of tho Ki peninsula, is now well 
Known to Enropenns who have travelled botwoon Yokohama and Kobe. 
‘Vessels also coming from Hongkovg, or tho ports of China, very fi 
quently mako Oshima, either by day or night, thanks to tho two good 
lights mentioned. 

‘From Oshima the const trends N. E, for about 10 miles, to Arundel 
‘point, just inside and to the southward of which is an excellent anchorage 
for sinall vossols, called Urakawoi ; again immedintoly romnd and to the 
north of tho point is another equally good bat small harbour, named 
Katsura, ‘The famod waterfall (86) Natebi no taki, 275 fect high, is 
only 44 miles from horo, and string hot sulphur springs are found bes 
to tho village, and within the bay. So strong and effectual ate the 
‘waters, that seven days bathing is profossodly ample time to oure the 
worst form of scabies ; and fourteen for othor diseases more serious than 
ordinary cutaneous affoctions. 

‘The waterfalls—for there aro three—follow at a short distance from 
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each other, in the following order. ‘The lowest is 276 fect high and has 
‘clean drop, coming over a mass of rock which forms the back of an 
amphithentre-shaped mountain. It falls into a doep pool, then rushing 
amongst great boulders for some distance, finds the more lovel valley 
farther on, and reaches the sea just behind Katsura, On following the 
stream for 860 yards or so from the top of this fall, the second is 
reached. ‘This, like the first, falls over a slab of rock seventy feet or so 
in hoight, into a benutifal clear pool, which is shut in all round; and so 
near do the treos approach overhend, growing out and almost hanging 
from the rocks, that at first sight they almost appenr to touch. ‘The only 
outlet to this extraordinary place for a river to find its way to, is its 
‘own course, as it flows on tothe groat fill. Above the second fall there 
fs anothor about fifty foot in height, ‘They ave all very beautiful, but 
‘tho second is ns wondorful ns it is beautiful, 

Near th lowost fall is a cluster of temples, with » grand old avenue 
ending up to them. One of the suyi trees, whichshnd beon eut down, 
‘mado out to bo 288 yeurs old; which ngrood within a fow yours of the 
alo givon by the Japanoso, Hero the head of all tho Shintd priests 
resides and the principal tomplo is built. 

A short way north of Katsura, tho proviously broken and rugged 
const Lino gives place to a long straight stretch of sand and pebbled 
beach, which runs N. E, without a broak for 16 miles, butting up ngainst 
‘steep promontory, the boginning again of a wild, broken line of cons 
which, still keeping the samo N. EB. direction, continues 70 miles to 
‘Toba, at tho ontranoo of the Owari Gulf. Harbours and bays with 
water too doop for anchorages, [87] aro found all along this 70 miles of 
wonderfully beautiful const. 

Shingo, a town cight milos north of Katsura, is tho only place of any 
importance whatever, and this mainly from its trado in wood, which is 
bronght down by menns of no Joss than twelve rivers, which joining in 
one, noar Shingo, form a short way above the town a fino stream of water, 
with ample depth for large janks, which, however, can only cross the 
bar during ealm and favorable woathor. ‘The population of Shingo is 
about 4000. 

A fow ri up tho river there is 0’ coal-mine. ‘The coal is bronght 


to Katsura in boats, stored in largo “quantities, and shipped off to 
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Yodo and other places. I took in 60 tons for trial, oxecllent in 
appearanco, but it simply refused to burn ; when mixed, and so assisted, 
with somo difforont kiod Thad on board, it id fairly well. It is very 
hard and heavy, and free from dust, 

Nono of thoso provinces grow suficiont rice for their own consump- 
tion, but ths is not surprising cousidering that tho only rico eultivation 
of any extont is nonr to Singo, whoron plain of somo square miles 
extends beck from the beach to tho foot of the mountains, 

‘There is ono other place wortby of note, more for the employment 
of its people than for its oxtont or imporlanco, ‘This is Koza-ura, five 
tiles W, of Oshima, at tho mouth of a rivor called Kozagewa, Wood 
amd whale's flesh aro tho two articlos of export, and ns the mode of 
catching this loviathan of the deep may not be without intorest, I will 
try and describe the novel mothod which is pursued, I b 
species of cetacea, which finds its way into the open deap bay 
tho differant eddios, noar points, oaused by the great Kuro Shiwo, rushing 
past tho const, to bo tho Dalena M©ysticetus, but this I cannot with any 
cortainty affirm; it is not unlikely that other smaller kinds are often 
‘caught, Tn pnssing I may montion that in the enst of Yoso I havo soon 
‘on numerous occasions the little known and rare species the highcfinned 
ceachalot (Physeter Turvio), As goon as whales aro soon, basking about 
‘tho surface, or Inaily moving [88] nonr tho coast, which vory frequently 
happens during tho winter months, several boats put off in prursuit armed 
‘with nets, and rough iron spikos stuck in tho ond of long bamboos. As 
nots aro rathor curious implomonts to enptare thoso groat monstors with, 
1 deseription of thoso which are employed is nocessnty. 

‘Tho mosh is about a yard squaro;' size of rope about throo inehos. 
It is made up in largo squares, each side being 80 or 40 feet deep. 
‘These squares are attached to each other lightly at the corners and 
middle, ‘The length of the whole not is nbout 200 fect, which is earriod 
in two boats, and on gotting within distance of the whale, the bonts 
separate, dropping the net as they go, and again meeting on the other 
side, enclose the whale. If this is euccossfally done, and tho great brute 
disturbed, he almost invariably strikes the net, as he dashes off. Which 
ever square of not he strikes breaks away from the rest, and now the 
faster he goes the more it clings to him. He dives, planges and kioks 
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to no purpose, and soon becoming confused and worried, roturns to the 
surface, when tho same process of surrounding him with another net is 
gone through. Again he dashes off only to become more confused and 
frightened, when coming to tho surface once more, tired and worried, he 
is piereed with the primitive harpoons mentioned, until killed. Ho is 
then towed on shore, out up, and sold for food—and very repulsive food 
it looks, 

Owashi Bay, ono of the nuinerous indentations T have mentioned as 
occurring slong the const, is situated about half way between Oshima 
and Toba, It affords excellent anchorage for vossols of any size, partion- 
larly in one of its long narrow arms, whero the most completo shelter, 
‘easy of access in all woathors, is found, It was from hero I had to go 
inland, to reach tho summit of the highest rango of a multitudo of rangos 
of mountains, of which the Yamato province consists. Grand and 
Doautiful mountains they are. ‘Tho peak of O dat san is soon from 
sonward, when clear, for a gront distance, tho mountains north and south, 
of it gradually rising and (99) mecting in its flattish doublo-looking top. 
On onguiry I nscortainod that it was possible to got there, but the in- 
habitants at Owashi know little or nothing about it, beyond fabulous 
stories of wild beasts, nnd tho wonderfal distaneo to bo soon from its 
summit, 

‘Having mado arrangements for a ton days’ trip, I started to make 
went on the 16th October, 1874. ‘The first fivo miles lod up the 





the 





‘course of a bowutiful cloar stream, which winds down botwoon stoop 
abrupt mountains, 2000 feot high, and falls into ono part of Owashi Bay. 

‘Wo soon left tho lovel,—for in this five milos we bad not nscendod 
50 foct—and for 5} miles toiled up single mnss of mountain, to a 
hhoight of 8118 feet. Of courso the path zig-naggod, turned boulders, 


erossed stroams, sometimes found flattish spot, then wound round 
spurs, and, lastly, emerging on tho posk, opened on a magnificent view. 
‘What surprised me regarding theso mountains was the mass of rock, the 
hugo stones and littl soil of which they aro composed, and at tho same 
time the wondorfal exuberance of the jlora. 

Lowest down and particularly in sheltered valleys or dips, tho sugi 
trees flourish, growing so thick and close together that it is all but 
perpetual night underneath their yellowish grecn tops, ‘The sugé vies 
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with tho ko matsu (Pinus massoniana), which is tho commonest and 
ost utilized tree in Japan, ‘The hinokt apprecintes the same sheltered 
situations, but is never grown so thickly together, It algo flourishes at 
the very summit of the hills and mountains, as high atleast as 6000 foot, 
But theso trees are solf-sown, and always isolated, growing straight and 
strongly, having evidently outran or benton their immodiate noighbours, 
which appear stunted and twisted. Next to these,—I am speaking of 
the conifera—eomes that lovely tree Picea Firma, the native momi, Tt 
trae codar in every way, and in appearance resembles that of 
Lebanon. Only one more beautiful species do Iknow out hore, that is 
the Abies Ieconionsis, ‘This magnificent treo I found flourishing in the 
far onst of Yozo, and on tho 8, W. ond of Kunishir Island, Abies 
niaroaperma, a picturesque (40] though much smaller treo (none that I 
Ihave even being over 40 or 60 fect in height) grows on tho highor 
ranges, particularly on tho summit of O dai san, ‘hero also I found 
Abies Veitehit, a beautifal species of silver fir. ‘Tho couo of this specios 
fs very sroall, dark purple, tinged with brown, growing ereot noar tho 
axille of the branchlets, ‘The sales aro very horizontal, aud the cone 
usually splotched over with resin, Pinus Silvestris (Sooteh fit) is wot 
plentiful, though found on these mountai 

Thave now named most of the conifer growing in this locality, 
‘There aro a fow other species, less common and only found ina fow 
plneos, and thon gencrlly as singlo plants. But thoso I havo mentioned 
constitute the cone forests, and ofall thoso none grow to tho height and 
largo dimensions of tho Pinus Firma, Many a magoificent old patriarch 
Teame across, frequently a dozen or more, in tho space of an acre or 80, 
all colossal trees, and in rare perfection as timber ; but as to thoir being 
made timber of, they aro perfectly snfo, as it would be impossible to 
‘transport them as such to the habitation of man. Iam only 8100 fect 
up and have but named the pines, ‘To enumerate tho desidnous shrubs 
Which Ihave passed through would be an endloss task, I obsorved 
great numbers of myrtles, camellias, the wild paper mulberry and 
innumerable other species, 

From the summit of the first rango, whero wo now were, and 
looking back, tho whole sen-const lay at our fect, the indentations and 
‘harbours looking like threads of silver, running and twisting amongst 
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the ridge of a range at right angles to the one wo hed ascended, and for 
8} miles we went vory evenly, then dipped down 1000 fect, erossing a 
mountain torrent, and immediately aseonded to 4000 fect, Here was a 
‘great change in the flora, nothing but oak, besch, chestnut and maple, 
no pines, the under cover bamboo grass, identical, I beliove, with that 
in Yeso, Along this 4000 feet ridge we went for several miles, when 
‘suddenly the path reached [41] the crest, and then desconded with 
terrible steopness, along only one shoulder of the mountain, to 1,500 
fect. What a wonderful spot wo here reached! A fow very poor 
inhabitants had clustered together forming a village of about ton houses, 
callod Kingumi, situated on the steop slopo of the hill side, in an 
almost perfect crater, so stoop and straight did the mountains viso all 
round. 

‘Thero was but ono opening, whoro a cloar stroam of wator rushed 
over great boulders, joining a Inrgo river close by, which flowed away 
to the southward for 70 milos before reaching Shingo. ‘Tho small 
patches of potatoes and other vegetables round the cottages wore all 
Darriended in with stout wood (quarter trees) to keep the door and wild 
Doar out, Iwas charmed to find hore a domesticated boo, even then 
busily working, notwithstanding the Intonoss of the day and season, 
Ono cottage hnd six hives, rough square boxes, sheltered with somo 
atk from the rnin. The beo is similar to our own, but rathor sinallor, 
‘and as for the honoy, it is excellent, I must just add before closing 
tho first day thnt wo had again loft the onk and chestnut and returned 
to tho region of the finoké and augi, ‘From here and aloug the course 
of the river those two cedars are grown, and when cut, floated to Shingo. 

‘Hore I must remark that immediately after topping the first rengo 
of mountains from the sea, all the streams and rivers took a southerly 
direction, and though closo to the soa const—nbout six miles ns the 
crow flies—none found their way there, 

Oceasionally during the day T came upon men and women carrying 
immenso londs of staves for tubs, all ready cut, and soon found that 
they went many, many miles into those wild forests, until finding a 
suitable treo they felled it, and there and then ent it up into tub staves: 
to do this they had to return to and fro, frequently, a tiresome and 
Inborious task. We had come from first starting at Owashi Bay not less 
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than 18 miles, all the way, except the first 5 miles, up and down 
, the highest being 4000 feet, At Kingumi we put up for 





Next moming wo started at eight, almost immedintely [42] into 
‘he river's bed, and for 8 miles followed its stony, rocky, upward course, 
crossing it in that distance moro than twenty times. Frequently tho 
clifis obliged us to crawl round thom through the thick tangled cover, 
again taking to the slippery stony bed of the river, to leave it shortly 
for anothor scramble. Fortunately it was all rather up hill, which 
lessened tho chance of falling, I know nothing more trying and dis 
agroonblo to walk over than smooth water-worn slabs of rock and bi 
Doulders. It woul bo impossible to give au iden of the extraordinary 
stoopnoss of the mountain sides as they rose from tho iver course, 
many of tliom crowned by magnificent enstellated rocks, 2,000 foot 
above us, Marvellously grand they looked, covered with the lovely 
‘autumn tints of the onk, maple, ote. After three and a half miles along 
‘wo broasted tho hill, and after a continuous climb of more 
hours, reached the crest, Striking off along an irregular 
platen, wo arrived at oar destination at half past three, being still four 
tiles from tho summit of O dai san. 

‘The mass of mountains we bad now renched, 4200 fect above tho 
level, sprond out for a gront distance, in an irregular plateau, hero and 
there varied by rises 600 or 000 foot Ihigh, and traversed everywhere by 
‘numerous streams. 

‘Tho highost ponk on this singular table land was the spot I wished 
to reach, and is called O a 

‘Tho whole of this immenso extent of mountain is coverod with 
primeval forest; generally thero is no underwood, but a soft earpet of 
the greenest moss covers the ground, ‘Tho trees aro likewise conted 
‘with moss and lichen, As I gazed upon the grent stoms of those self- 
planted and never disturbed trees, all I may say of good sizo, and most 
of them of grand proportions, I could not help internally ejaculating, 
“What a waste of timber!” 

Five years since, the Japanese Government decided to form a 
settlement on this space of table-land, although there exists no way of 
moans of getting there exeopt by climbing the stocpest and most precipi- 
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tous mountains imaginable.. ‘They cleared awey—or rather merely cut 
[48] down—about 12 acres of wood, on a spot or glade through which 
three streams traverse, meet, nnd flow away in one, Here they built a 
house for an official to superintend the settlement, te., set up a water- 
amill,—what for, I could not make out,—dug up a fow square yards, 
cortainly not more than twenty, and planted potatoos, ‘Then, as might 
havo been foreseen, thoy pronounced the enterprise impracticable, shut 
up the honso, and left. ‘Tho house, though partially in ruins, afforded 
tus good shelter. Tt was built on the bank of one of the streams, which 
happened to be full of excellent trout. Here in half au hour, and with 
‘an impromptu wooden spear, wo caught daily as many as we pleased, 

‘The maguificont great oak troos which had been cut down were 
lying about just as they had boon loft, many of them three fect in 
diameter, and fifty foot of clean stom, It appears unfortunate that none 
of the good timber abounding on those mountains is ever likely to 
bo turned to use. I seo no monns of gotting it down from these 
heights. It is an undertaking of vory considerable labour for 
man to got up or down when unenoumbered, and tho transport of 
largo logs of timber to the river would be, T consider, impossible. ‘The 
booch which flourishes on tho nearer rangos, and which is of large 
growth, might possibly be utilized. ‘There aro no poople more persover- 
{ng than the Japaneso in the way thoy farm tho hill-sides with timber, 
Nono apponr too steop of rough, and whorover tho sui and hinoki will 
row, thoro it is sure to be found cultivated. ‘This, of eourse, is on the 
‘mountains noarer to the sea, and close to the villages. 

Having reached towards evening tho dilapidated house I have 
montioned, and eanght enough trout for supper, I was not sorry to tum 
in and rest, Noxt morning, vory soon after daylight, 1 started with only 
the guide, for the top, in hopes by going quietly to come across a bear, 
wolf, or nigoo, Crossing a stream, we eamo upon the frosh track of a 
ear, whose wot foot-marks were still on the stones, whero he had left 
the water, But he was not to be found, though I followed him some 
distance, In two [44] hours tho summit was reached, rather more than 
1000 feet above the rost-houso, the total height being 5400 feet, 
‘Hero on climbing to the top of a treo, which most conveniently had ite 
top twisted off, I found the Japanese nd not exaggerated the view to be 
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‘obtained, Although I shall nover forget it, I fool it is useless to attempt 
4o doseribe it. Suliee it to say, all the coast, and tho interior ns far as 
the eye could reach, lay before me. No highor range sprang up to 
intereopt the view. Far away in the distance Faji yama rose out of a 
‘curtain of mist, and auothor great mountain further to the north and 
west, the name of whieh I do not know, was slso to be soon, ‘The 
former was 150 miles distant; the Intter not so for, It is surprizing 
hhow great an extent of country O dai san, notwithstanding its moderato 
height, commands. I bad only hulf sueceoded with tho theodolite, when 
down came a shower of rain, from tho N. W., which quickly settled into 
a wot aftemoon, ‘The next day was spent mostly in tho londs: it 
loavod away towards tho afternoon, but not in time to rench the top 
and roturn bofore dnak. ‘The day after this T was again at the summit 
soon after daylight, but it thickoned over before I finished, so T spent 
‘an hour or two ronming through tho bekutiful primeval forost. ‘Tho 
prfect silence that reigned was only disturbed by tho big black and 
white woodpecker, as he tappod tho trees with his hard sharp bill in 
quest of insoots. ‘Tho wolves woro not howling as they Aid when I first 
roaehod the fops two days bafore, 

Noxt day it blew n good gale—and what n grand sight it wast 
‘Those glorious forests, which yesterday wore 0 still and silont, now 
roared and howled, as tho gusts of wind rushed through thom ; branches 
‘wore brokon off and hurled away, tr00s flled, and ernckod off like twigs, 
and tho air was thick with fying loaves. Tt was a wild and grand sight: 
tho streams soon beeamo good-sized rivers, for it rained in torrents the 
holo time, 

‘The storm lasted throughout the following day, but towards ovening 
‘tho wind hauled to the north, and I felt suro fine woather would follow. 

[45] Tho next momming the sun was searooly up when I started 
for tho summit, “Bitterly cold it was; the ground was frozen and crisp 
‘and tho frost still silvered tho trees and grass. ‘Tho soft curtains of 
mist which were floating lazily about the dips and sidos of the rising 
ggounds soon dispersed as the sun rose higher in the hoavens, and en 
hour spent on the summit finished my work. I saw a nigoo whon 
going up, but though I got a snap shot, he went away untouched. 

Before quitting this clovated spot, on my downward journey, I must 
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A a fowlines relative to the different natural objects whieh I found thero 
To bogin with the largest animal, bears; they aro certainly numerous, 
almost every oak tree appeared to be soratched and clawed by theso 
animals. ‘The moss covering their rough bark was torn off and hung 
down in strips. They evidently climb those troos to feed on the acorns, 
It is a small black spocies of boar, not half tho size of thet inhabiting 
‘oxo. Wolves aro abundant; they howled oven during tho day time 
close to us. ‘Tho nigoo is a truo species of chamois, and a handsome 
animal, Isnw one of thom: as Ihave said, they aro numerous and 
afford food for tho wolves. Door aro searco; they profer the lowor 
ranges. Wild bowr abound, and hares likewise, 

All the streams nt the top besides thoso lower down literally 
‘swarmed with trout, which wero busily engaged spawning, while that little 
robber tho water-ouzel, was as busily employed destroying tho spawn, 
singing and diving and thorouglly enjoying the good food beforo him. 
‘This bird Tmay remark is idontical with our own species, with the 
oouline and interesting difference of not having the white horse-shoo 
patch on the breast, which the British species has, A single snipo of 
that large species Gallinago Australis, remained soversl days about the 
water near the house, and then disapponred. ‘Tho common wren, often 
fn its fanny, inquisitive manner, wonld appear from somo thick bush, 
utter its vory long song, and after watching me for a fow moments bob 
itself out of sight. Isnw also a largo spotted wood-peoker, a bird I 
have only proviously [46] found in tho extreme north of Nipon, tho 
common jay, copper pheasants, and tho robin rod-bronst. I was very 
pleased to find this Inttor bird, and to notico Low exactly ho resembled 
our own species in their bold impudent naturo, as well as plumage; they 
appear only to differ in not having quito so much red on the breast as 
thoso at home, I may algo mention the bullfinch, whose note and habit 
are exactly similar to tho English birds. 

‘What delighted mo greatly was tho beautiful open woodland clear 
of brush-wood and undercover, the soft groon carpet of moss under foot 
and the perfect stillness and quiet, Oak, maple, beech, and chestuut, 
constitated the prineipal deciduous trees. OF theso the oak, and beocl 
‘wore invariably fine timber ; the chestnut frequontly, if not generally, 
sprang from the ground in.two or three stems. ‘The pinos I have already 
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‘mentioned, with the exception of a species of spruce, which Ido not 
Imow, but which flourishes on the higher slopes. Yow of fair dimen- 
sions grew on the summit; hinoki only moderately. I do not think the 
‘Tapanese care much for the momi pine; at any rato T havo never seon it 
cultivated. ‘That wonderfully hard close-grained wood of a yellowish 
tint, much resembling box, and from which combs are manufnotured, 
found on Odai Yama its native namo is tsuge, Another vory peculinr 
Aeciduous treo, Tsay, but only horo and there, eallod sawara ; it has a red 
skin-like bark, and is vory hard and closo grained. I might go on almost 
endlessly in speaking of the numerous species of deciduous trees, which 
hore, unmolested by man, spring up, flourish and die, but I fear I have 
Already dwelt too Jong on a single subject. Once more I may add I 806 
no monns by which these great forests of excellent timber onm bo got 
from thoir high and dificult situations, to the habitations of man. 

‘Tho rocky conrses eut throngh the mountains by the innumerable 
stroams and rivers, show generally limestone, and rough coarse granite, 
‘with a spridkling of sandstone; bighor up the rocks and stones are 
smaller, and granite predominates, 

Testarted about noon for the downward journey, but [47] instead 
of rotarning the samo way, struck away to the N, W. for four miles, 
along the ridgo of a long spur of Odai Yama ; hore wo dipped down a 
few hundred feet, and foll upon the main road, or rather path, between 
Osaka and Shingo. ‘Turning to tho 8. I. for oight and a quarter miles 
along tho path, wo then suddenly descended from a height of 8,000 foot 
to 480, whoro in village sitvated on a bonutiful stream, swarming 
With trout, we found comfortable lodgings for the night, ‘This afternoon 
‘we passed a cluster of huts on the hillside some way to our right and 
fa up a deop valley. The old guide, when T enquired tho name of tho 
village, said there was a gold mine there, worked by one hundred 
people, under the superintendence of a Government official. Unfortun- 
ately it was not feasible to reach tho plaoe that day or I should certainly 
havo visited it, It rejoived in the name of Nishi no mara, 

After resting for the night at Totchi moto, where there may have 
been about 60 houses, I started next morning at eight, mounted im- 
mediately to 2,700 feet and then descended to a most ragged pass cut 
through the mountains, by a torrent of the clearest water, which after 
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rushing down its headlong course over boulders and masses of limestone 
rock, joined one of the main rivers at a level of 400 feet above the 
‘where five houses constituted the village of Naga-uchi. We reached this 
place about moon, wet to the skin, Tt had rained in torrents since 
ight in the morning, From here we ascended again to a height of 
8,000 fect, ‘The coolies wore nowhere, s0 I strnck off along tho sharp 
ridge, knowing by compass that the direction was right, but being 
enveloped in mist and rain, I was not sorry when in a couple of hours 
time T came across the same path I had passed along eight days before, 

Being now certain as to my whereabouts, I made the best of my 
way to Ownshi, reaching the sbip at six, having since starting at eight, 
dono about twenty miles in distance, and ascended in the aggrogato 
bout 8,000 fect. 

And here finished a cruise I shall always remember with pleasure 
‘and interest, only wanted a little moro [48) time for exploring, ox 
amy hands wore tiod by having to wateh my opportunity for making tho 
necosary observations at the summit, Boforo starting on tho journey I 
Ihnd ostimnted the height of Odai Yama at 6,000 fect, to onablo mo to 
caleulate tho temperature, which proved however lower than I had 
anticipated, Daring the nightsit was very cold ; tho lowost I rogistered 
tho thermometer was 28°, and it froze pretty hard on two occasions. 

havo only to add, that this wild region which stretches almost 
entirely neross tho peninsula, nnd far away to the north, is full of 
interest to tho naturalist, while to tho lovor of scenery it presents views 
of tho wildest and grandest description. ‘The Japnnose know very 
little about it ; the charcoai burners aro the only beings who ponotrato 
fav into tho interior, and they never approach the inner massos of 
mountain, of which Odai Yama is but a single chain, 


















A General Mecting of the Socioty was eld on Wodnesday evening, 11%h 
February, at tho Grand Hotel, Dr. Hepburn in the cals. 

‘The minutes of the last mesting were approved and it was announced that 
Ms. Montague Kirkwood nd bean elected an ordinary member since last general 
meeting. : 
Sir Haery Parkes then rea “‘A deseription of the coast hotween Ohosimit and 
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‘Toba Harbours, and an account of an excursion among the forest and mountain 
ranges of the provinoo of Yamoto,” by Captain H. ©, 8t, John, Commending 
“HAMS, Sylvia, 

‘Aer the paper lad been read a voto of thanks to Captain St, John for his 
interesting contribation was moved by tbe Rev. Mx. Sle, sounded by Mr, 
Drummond Hay, and eoricd unanimously, 

‘Mr, Sylo then rematked on the especially interesting and valuable character 
of tho papa just read; andsquestionod whether there might not be constructed on 
the hillsides of Yamato such Inmber-shoots or “slides” as were found in the 
forests of Germany and Orogon: also it semed very dosirable if indeed the true 
chamois in to be found in Yamato, thet its skin should bo uilied ws Leether, and 
its sh fr foo8, 

[9} Me, Branton asid:—~This country is no doubt, at presont, badly off for 
timber, ad it would bo a great matter if the Govarnment could do something to- 
‘wards utilising the extensivo foros described by Capt. St John, The only really 
availabe hard wood at preent in use in Reyaki, and. Capt St. John mentions onk 
freon as existing in this district, of immense size. We know of onk boing found 
‘n Yero, but Ihave not heard beforo of its existenoo on the mnin iand, If i is 
‘tho true otk, this is an additional and a vory powesfat reason for some steps being 
‘taken to bring theve woods into uso, So long as the way to tho son is downsbillT 
Iharly think thero ean be aay ingurmountable digiculty in getting the timber to 
‘tho habitations of men, 

Profeasor Ayrton snld mention had boon mado in the paper of the evening of 
the chareoa! bumers penetrating far into the forests to obtain the wood. Possibly 
this would furnish an explanation ofthe comparative high prico of charcoal, which 
could scarcely bo found either in the cont of the barning or in the value of the 
‘wood, and therefore must be sought for inthe dificalty of transport, In the ease 
‘of tho hard kinds of charcoal, which wore much dearer than the soft chareoa, the 
‘auso might rally be the great diffrence of value of the woods. Although all the 
epanote burnt chareoa, tho aetual consumption really was not as Ing ait might 
‘tft sight apponr tobe, since, the hidaelt Being closed at the bottom, the absence 
of draught made the burning go on very slowly. 

Me. Branton suggtstod that as Capt. St. John's paper was confined to a 
Aeseription ofthe coast butween Obosima and Owashi Bay, a request might be sent 
‘0 him, slong with the note of thanks alrendy agreed to by the Meeting, to furnish 
nother paper describing that part of the coast between Owashi and Soba, From 
‘his own knowledge he was aware that the harbour of Mura Goza and Matoya. were 
aumong the most wonderf natoral basins inthis part of the world, and as Capt. 
St, John had most excelent felts for aoqiving information, he was in a por 
tion to supply papers of the greatest interest and value. 

Sir Harry Parkes underiook to convey the request to Captain St. John, and 
the meeting then terminated. 
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ON SOME JAPANESE LEGENDS. 


By C. W. Goopwim, Esa. 


[Reaat before the Asiatic Society of Tapan, on the 17th March, 1876.) 
[50] It is more than sixty yenrs ago sinco the publication by tho 
brothers Grimm of « collection of popular and nuesory tales which they 
Lund gathored from tho lips of the German peasantry, laid the foundation 
of a now study which lns over since beon pursnod with intorest and 
ardour. ‘Tho logends of nearly evory country aud provineo in the world 
have been assiduously songht for ond recorded, and a comparison of 
thom las lod to may curious results, Some of thoso old wives tales, 
now only related for the amusomont of children, are found to bo dinguised 
forms of old mythologies, others aro tho remains of pooms or romances, 
or perhaps oven of veritable historienl narratives, Storios which ean bo 
traced to Central Asin are found localized in remote comers of Europe, 
‘as though they lind grown there spontaneously. Such a one is the story 
of tho faithful hound Golert, whose tomb is shown in Wales to tho present 
day, at the village named Bodd-Gelert, although precisely the same 
logond is found in the ancient collection of Porsisn tales known under 
‘tho name of Syntipas, of which we possess a Grook translation, ‘The 
question how and when theso talos wore sprond over the world is one of 
much interest. Some of them may have been carried by the Aryan 
tribes [51] at their first emigration from thoir Asian homes. Others 
may have been imported by wandering minstrels at Inter periods. ‘Tho 
process of communication must have gono on from a very remote 
antiquity, Quite recently Egyptian romances Lave been discovered in 
manuscripts of the 18th or 14th eouturies before Christ, which have all 
the childish maiveté and the stock incidents of the modem fairy tale. 
‘The intercourse which early existed between Egypt, the Western part of 
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the Asian Continent and Europe explains suficently the diffusion of this 
anciont literature over that portion of the earth's surface which we are 
accustomed to call the West, But wo should be less prepared a priort 
to find Buropeun legends making their appearance in a country like 
Topan so isolated and remote, and which, so fh as it has borrowed, has 
done 40 chiefly from China, itself a country of which the literaturo is 
indigenons, and: whose legends have not much afinity with those of 
‘Western Asin, 

Some instances, howover, of Japanese legends bearing afinity to 
‘those of the far West do occur, and ono at Ienst so remarkable that it 
thas appeared to me worth making the subject of enquiry, The object 
of tho presont paper is simply to open the matter and to invite to it the 
attention of Japanese scholars, who are more qualified than myself to 
institute a comparison botweon the whole cycle of Japanese logends and 
those current in different countries of the West, 

‘A short story ineluded among thoso givon in Mitford's Tales of Ola 
Japan," struck mo when I frst rend it, as having a remarkable resem 
blonoe to ono with which I had been familine fom my childhood—an 
Ivish story first published by Crofton Croker about the your 1824 or 
1826—nnd called tho Legend of Knockgrafton. As I have unfortun- 
ately no copy of Crofton Croker's work by me, T must tell this tale as well 
as Toan from memory. 











“Tum Laonnn oF Kxocxonarrox. 

“In somo remote district in Ireland, but whereabouts I forget, is a 
village eallod Knockgrafton, near which are the [62] ruins of an ancient 
castle surrounded by a mont, known in ancient times as tho haunt of 
faitios or ol 

“Tn the village of Knockgrafton lived a good-natured little hump. 
Dacked man named Lusmore. Ho was a general favorito from his 
cheerfal and pleasant humour, and nature had endowed him with » good 
pair of langs and a taste for music, 

“One sunny day Losmore lay down on the bank of the moat and 
dhad a nap, from which he was awakened by the sweet sound of voices 
apparently proceoding from beneath the water, He knew at once that 
it must be the fairies singing, ‘Theit song was of a very simple 
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character, for it was nothing, when translated into English (the fhiries 
of Knockgrafton of course sang in the Trish or Erse Innguage) but— 
Monday, Tuesday, Monday, Tuesday, and so on ad infinitum, Lismore 
listened for some time, and at length got rather tired of this perpetual 
ropotition, and seizing a moment when there was a slight pauso he sung 
at the top of his voice, but inn musical tone—‘ and Wednesday too." 
Seareely had he done this, when he found himself enught up and whirled 
down to the bottom of the mont, where was a spacious hall full of elves 
dancing and singing. They took up Lusmoro's words and went on 
singing lustily ‘Monday, Tacsday and Wodnesday too.’ After this 
bad continued for some time Lasmore was conducted to a place of 
honour, aud two of the strongest elves camo and with a saw made of 
utter they cut off his hump,—nnd then they all saug— 

Lusmore, Tnsmore, 

‘Weep not nor deplore 

‘Tho hump that you bore 

On your ack is no moro ; 

‘Look down on the floor 

‘And view it Lusmore, 











Little Lusmoro now found to his astonishment that he was no longer 
Dont double as ho used to bo, but that he could lift himself upright and 
‘was a tall man, and in doing this ho nenrly knocked his head against 
tho oviling. After much rejoicing and fensting it became time for 
elves [58] to give up their festivities, Lusmoro foll asleep and when 
he awoke he found himself again on the bank outside the mont. Ho got 
up, rubbed his eyes, and felt his back, and found that sure enough he 
was rid of hishump. Ho went back rejofeing and told all the neighbours 
how he had dancod and sung with the elves, and how they had taken off 
his hamp. ‘The story soon got wind and all tho neighbourhood eamo to 
00 Lusmore and congratulate him apon his good fortune. Now there 
‘was anothor humpback at Knockgrafton known by the name of Jack 
‘Maddon, an ill-eonditionod young scamp whom nobody liked. His 
mother was an envious old crono who did nothing but murmur at 
Lusmore’s luck and wonderod why the samo did not happen to her son 
Jack, By her advieo Jack Madden wont and Inid himself one day down 
by the moat, and there sure enough he heard the fairies singing their 
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song with Lusmore's elegant addition— Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day too.’ Now Jack Madden, who was as deficient in tasto as he was 
in voice, thought to himself if Imsmore pleased the faitios by adding 
another day to their song, why should not I do better still by adding all 
the rest of the week,—so without waiting for a paso, or paying any 
rogavd to time or measure, he began in « harsh lond voiee shouting out 
‘Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Now the fairios have not only 
‘an exquisite ear for rhythm and time, bat they havo also a peculiar 
aversion to hear tho Lord's day named, No sooner therefore had Jnok 
‘Madden commoncod this tastoless uproar than he found himself whirled 
{nto tho mont and surroumded by flerce-looking fairies. ‘Two of the 
strongost of thoso, by ordors from tho ebief, took up Lasmore's hump, 
Which was still lying about, and elappod it on Jack Maddon's back, 
whore it instantly stuck as tight as wax, ‘Then they all sang— 

‘Tack Madden, Jack Maddent 

‘Your words camo 6o baa in 

‘The tao we fee gad fn— 

‘This east you're hed in 

‘That your lifo-we may eadden ; 

ra to humps for Jack Baden, 

{54] ‘Inimodintely aftor this they kicked him out of the mont, and 
ho was found on the ground next morning by the old erono his mother, 
‘when she came to Jook after him, with tivo humps instend of one, Such 
‘wns tho reward of euvy and bad taste.” 

This is tho Irish story picked up from tho mouths of tho 
peasantry moro than fifty years ago, Iam uot able to say whether it 
hhas been foand in any form in any other part of Europe, but my 
impression is that it is not known out of Ireland. ‘The Japanese tale 
which resembles itis told very briefly by Mr. Mitford, and as he does 
not give any roforence to the source from whenoo he obtained it, T made 
enquiries upon the subject, and my friend Mr. J. O, Hall, of H. M. Con- 
sular Service, kindly ascertained for me where it was to bo found. It is 
given in the second volume of the Japanese work entitled “Uji Shu-i 
‘monogatari'"—i.e, Stories omitted from the Uji collection, ‘This book 
‘was first printed in 1664, but is supposed to have been written in the 
18th century, the author boing unknown, 
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‘Mr, Hall kindly transliterated the Japanese text and has also sup- 
plied me with the following translation, 


“Tue Stony or tue Man wernt tue Wax. 


“‘The following also happened now long time ago, ‘There was 
sm old man who had a big wen on tho right side of his faco. He went 
to (eut wood on) mount Taiko. Tt eamo on to rain and blow without 
stopping, $0 that ho could not got back, and much against bis will 
stopped the night on the hills, hero was not even a wood-cattor's 
(cabin) near, Ho was in a dreadful plight and did not know what to 
do, 80 he crept into the hollow of a txeo that was thero, and whilst he 
‘was crouching inside, unable to close bis eyes, there éame from the 
distance a sound as of men hurrying along and talking loudly the while, 
Sure enough, as he was all alone thoro in tho midst of tho hills, he felt 
his spirits somewhat rovive within bim nt tho indication of people 
appronching, and ho looked out and behold beings of all sorts of shapes 
‘and apponrnneos, [55] somo of thom of a red colour wonting blue 
clothos and others of a black eolonr wearing red clothes. Running well 
in front of tho rost wre somo with only ono eyo and some without a, 
mouth, and such like, and altogether, indeod, a quite indosoribable kind 
of beings. ‘Tho whole throng, to tho number of about a hundred, came 
together with a whizzing sort of sound, and after lighting a great fire as 
bright as the oyo of heaven, they spread themselves about it in front of 
the hollow tree in which the old man was, who theroupon lost the power 
of his sonsos moro and more. One elf who socmed to be their chief sat 
on a sont sot thwart-wiso, while tho elves ranged themselves on each 
sido of him in two rows. I don't know how many thore were of them, 
‘and timo would fail mo if I wore to attempt to desotibe the appearance 
of them one by one. ‘They enjoyed themselves drinking sako just like 
people of this world, and after passing the bowl round repeatedly the 
chiof elf soomed to got uncommonly drunk. ‘Then ono young elf rose at 
‘tho further end, and clapping a dish-tray on his head begged. for so 
thing or other. Uttoring witty sayings he marched up slowly to the 
front of the elf on the thwart sent and seemed to be importuning him: 
tho Intter remained sented holding the drinking cup in his left hand and 
smiling good humouredly, just like a person of this world, ‘Thon he led 
Vote ME, PE HAT 
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off into a dance and the rest joined in order all down the line: some 
anced well, others badly. When at length they seemed to have had 
enough of it the olf of tho thwart seat spoke and suid: ‘We havo 
prolonged the fan to-night much beyond our usual time; no wonder, 
however; the jig was n sight to see.’ Hereapon the old man, whether 
‘it was that something had bowitehed him, or that some god or saint put 
it into his mind to do so—at any rate he felt a dosire to start out and 
ance, Then all nt once ho changed his mind, but the elves hereupon 
withont more ado struck up a tune of s0 pleasing sound that he made 
up his mind. ‘So be it,’ said he, ‘I will run out and have my dance; I 
‘must, even if I dio for it,’ and with bis eap cocked over his noso and 
(56) his woodman's hatchet stuck in his girdle, forth he camo dancing 
up in front of whero tho elf on tho thwart seat was. Up sprang tho 
elves, bounding and buzzing about him, to know what this meant, ‘Tho 
‘old man, now stretching himself out, now drawing himself togotier, 
‘with quips and cranks and every gesture ho was master’ of, went circling 
round the entire area, singing in a drunken voieo the while, All the 
‘elves thero assembled, and bo on the thwart-sont amongst the foremost, 
Jooked‘on applauding aud amused. ‘Then the elf of the thwart-sont 4 
‘For many yonrs we have indulged in this amusement, but novor yet 
have wo como across anything like this. Henceforth this old man must 
positively como snd join in the amusement with us.’ ‘The old man 
replied: ‘No need to order me; come I will, This being an impromptu 
ffort I forgot to keep time to the musie, but if you are 60 good as to be 
pleased with it I will endeavour to perform more cleverly next time. 
‘The elf of the thwart seat affably rejoined, *You must really come, you 
now,’ ‘Then an elf who was sitting threo seats back said: « Although 
this old man speaks in this way, it is possible he may not come ai all 
‘we had bettar take somo likely pledge or other from him.’ ‘Just 80, 
Just 0,’ said the olf on the thwart scat; ‘what ought we to take?" 
‘Then some suggested ono thing, some another, but the elf on the thwart 
seat snid: ‘Wo should take tho wen which tho old man has on his 
face: a wen is a lucky thing and he will hardly be willing to part with 
it’ ‘Then the old man "You may take my nose or my eye if you 
Tike, but plonse do allow mo to keep this wen: it would be unfair of you 
to take sway from me without cause a thing that I have had for so 
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many years.’ ‘Oh! you are so unwilling to part with it as all that, 
then ?” said the elf of the thwart seat; ‘that’s just the thing to take, 
Wherenpon up come an elf, and ‘off it goes,” snys he, and twisted it 
off, ennsing hardly any pain. ‘80 you must como and play noxt time, 
now,’ said they, and as it was now dawn and tho birds were beginning 
to sing, tho elves wont [57] away. ‘The old man felt his faeo and, lot 
tho won ho had for years was clean gone, not even a trace of it being 
perceptible on the smooth even surface, He went back to his home 
forgetting even to out the wood he had como for. When the old woman 
his wife asked him what wonderful thing had happened bim, he told her 
it wns go nnd so, ‘What a vexatious affair,’ said she, 

“Next door lived a certain old man who hnd a big won on the left 
sido of his face. ‘This old man observing that tho other bnd lost his 
‘wen, thought it very queer and asked him about it, enying :—'How did 
you come to got rid of your won? What doctor took it off for you? 
Kindly tell mo, for I want to have this wen of mino taken off,’ ‘Tt 
wasn't taken off by a doctor at all, said tho other; ‘it happened on this 
swino,’ and he told him how it bn boon taken away by the elves, ‘Tl 
have mino taken off in the samo way,’ thought hie, and he quostioned 
tho first old man elosoly, who told him the whole circumstances, Fol- 
lowing out what ho had heard, he wout and waited inside the hollow 
tree, and truo enongh, just as ho had boon told, the elves camo, and 
spreading themselves all about began to amuse thomsclves drinking 
sake, ‘Then thoy said, ‘Has the old man come who was here? ‘The 
other old man swang himself out, though very much afraid he was. 
‘hen tho elves said, ‘Yes, the old man bas come; here he is.’ ‘Come 
hore, danco, quick,’ said the elf on the thwart Now this old man 
‘was not fit to bo compared to tho former one, and after making an 
awkward attempt at a dance the elf on the thwart sont said to him, 
"You dance very badly this time; over so many times worse than you 
anced bofore. Let him have back the wen we took from him as 
pledge.’ Herenpon an elf from the far end came forward, saying, 
“Here, you may have your pledge, the wen, back again,’ and with that 
he threw it at him and it stuck on his other check, so that he now bad 
‘a wen on both sides of his face. 

“Moral : People ought not to feel envious.” 
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[58] These stories are unmistakeably identical, Can itbe supposed 
that tho samo lending idea, that of the taking off the hump or won of 
‘one man, by the agoney of elves, and clapping it on another in reward 
for bis envy and want of skill came into the heads of two different 
story-tellers, one a Celt and the other a Japanese, independently? Is it 
credible that ono of theso stories is not borrowed from the other? But, 
‘fo, then at what ago of the world did the loan take place, and which 
‘country was the borrower and which the lender ? 

‘As we know of no recent epoch at which the communication from 
fone country to the other is likely to have taken placo, wo are led to 
think that this story may bo ono of the most ancient traditions of the 
human race, and that it may dato from a timo far anterior to history, 
‘when # Taranian tribe may have ovcupied Iceland, proceding tho Celtic 
who are now the oldost stratum of humanity remaining in tho far 





west. 
Jn the remarkable Dutch novel, entitled “ Max Havelanr,” of which 
‘an English translation by Baron Alphonso Nabuijs appeared in 1868, 


Topanese logend is introduced, professedly taken from a periodical pape 
allod “Datoh India,” aad attributed to a writer named Jerome, ‘Th 
story, entitled “Tho Japaneso Stone-cntter,” is told nearly as 
follows 

“There was a man who cut stones out of a rock. His labour was 
hoavy and ho Inbourod much, but his wagos wore small, and he was not 
content, Ho sighed because his labour was honvy, and he vied, «0 
that I wore rich, in order to rost on a couch, with curtains.’ 

“And there camo an angol out of heaven, who said, ‘ Bo it as you 
have said,’ And ho was rich, + And he rested on a couch, and the 
curtain was of red silk, And the king of the country passed with 
hhorsemen before his carriage, and likewise bobind the oarringe there 
were horsemen, and the golden umbrella was hold over the head of the 
king. 

“ And as soon as the rich man heard this ho was snd, because thoy 
held no golden umbrella over his hend, and [69] he was not content, 
He sighed and cried, ‘I should like to be a king.” 

“Aud there came an augel out of heaven and aid ‘Bo it as you 
have said,” 
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“And he became a king, And before his carriage were many 
horsemen, and behind were also horsemen, and over bis lend they held 
the golden umbrella, 

And the sun shone with hot beams, and burned the earth in such a 
‘manner that the grass was dried up. 

“And the king complained thet the sun barned bis fueo, and bad 
‘more power than he; and he was not satisfied. He sighed and ered, 
"T should like to be the sun.” 

And there cnme an angel out of heaven who suid, *Be it as you 
have said.’ And he became the sun, And he sent up his beams on 
high, and down to the enrth ; to the right and to the left—everywhore, 

“Aud he barned up the grass ou the onrth and the facos of the 
princes who were on the earth, 

‘And a cloud eamne batwoen him and the enrth and the boams of the 
sun were turned back. 

«And ho was angry that his power was resisted; and ho complained 
‘that this cloud had more power than ho; and he was dissatisfied, 

+ Ha dosirod to be tho cloud that was so mighty. 

“And there eamo nn angel from heaven who said, ‘Bo this as you 
have said.’ 

“And he became a cloud, and placed himself between the sun and 
tho earth, and intercepted the beams, so that the grass became groen, 
And the cloud rained in largo drops on the earth and made the rivers 
swell, and the floods carried away tho herd 

‘And tho olond dovastatod the field with much wator. 

“And it fell on a rock which did not move, and rattled in largo 
stroams, but tho rook did not yield. 

And the cloud was angry because the rock would not yield, and 
Docauso the strength ofits streams was vain, and it was not contented, 

“It vied, his rock has moro powor thau Ihave, I wish to bo 
‘this rook.’ ; 

[60] ‘And there came an angel out of heaven who said, ‘Bo this as 
you have said,’ and it became a rock, and moved neither when the 
‘sun shone nor when it rained, and thero came a man with pick- 
faxo and sharp chisel and heavy hammer, who ext stones out of the 
rock, 
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+ And the rock said, ‘ What is this, that the man has power over mo 
‘and cuts stones out of my bosom? And it was discontented. It cried, 
«Tam weaker than ho, I should like to be that man." 

“And there came an angel out of heaven who snid, ‘Be this as you 
have said,’ and be became  stono-catter, And he eut stones out of the 
rock with heavy labour, and he laboured hard for small wages, and was 
contented.” 

‘Whon I first came across this story, it reminded mo of one which 
is to be found in Grimm's Popular tales, that entitled “Tho Fisherman 
and his wife,” the moral of which is, “Be content with your sta- 
tion." 

The book which contains “tho Japanese stono-culter” being a 
Datch one, and the tale ovidently containing many touches of colouring 
Which aro not Japanese, it was necossary before drawing any inferemeo 
from its rosemblaneo to the well-known Gorman tale, to make somo 
‘onquiry as to its authenticity and its real origin, 

‘Tho rovult of the enquiry has boon that no such tale is to be found 
ft present in any Japanoso book, but that ono in tho main similar is 
current in the mouths of the people, and thnt in grout variety of 
forms. + Ono version has been obtained for me by Mr. J. ©, Hall from n 
‘Tapanose toachor, who wrote it down from recollection, Mr, Hall bas 
Kindly transcribed tho Japanese text into English charactors, and has 
farnished me with a translation, which is as follows 














“Tame Stony oF tie Axrorrtoys Micx, 

“In a certain place there lived a priv of mice, nnd a daughter was 
born unto them, ‘The parent mice were uncommonly fond of her, and 
‘wished to minrry their dnughtor to whatever was most powerful in the 
whole world, so they set about choosing a son-in-law. A neighbour 
monse [61] said, ‘The most ‘powerful thing in the world, is, beyond 
comparison, the sun, If you marry your daughter to the sun there will 
‘be nobody in all the world to equal you.’ When the parent mice 
hoard this they were greatly delighted and wont straightway to the sun 
‘and told him of their desire that he should take their daughter to wife. 
‘The sun replied—I am extremely obligod to you for coming such a 
long journey and for your kind intention of allowing me to wed your 
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dearly beloved'daughter. But what, pray, was your ides in choosing me 
for a son-in law? The mice said, ‘We wish to marry our daughter to 
whatever is most powerful in the world, and as you are, beyond rivalry, 
‘the most powerful personage in the world, that is why we desire to give 
you our daughter in marriage.’ ‘The Sun rejoined :—* You are certainly 
not without reason in cousideriug mo the most powerful thing in the 
world; but there is one | more powerful than I am, for whose 
strength Iam inno way a match, It is to thet you ought to marry 
your daughter.’ ‘Can there be aught more powerful than you?’ said 
‘the mice. The Sun rejoined :—‘ Ofttimes when I waut to illumine the 
world a floating clond comes out and covers mo so that I am rendered 
power ‘My powor is ‘no match for that of the cloud. If itis a 
powerfal thing you want there is nought like the cloud.’ ‘The mico 
answered, ‘ What you say is certainly the truth,’ After that thoy wont 
to the cloud, and expressed to it their wish to have it for their son-in-law. 
‘The cloud said, ‘True, I have the strength to cover over the Sun, but 
‘a8 soon as the wind begins to blow I am at once scattered to piccos and 
ean do nothing, Iam no match for tho power of the wind.’ Thon 
the mice went their way and coming to the wind, made their proposal of 
marriage. ‘Tho wind enid: ‘Truo, Ihave the strength to blow the cloud 
to piocos, but when a wall is put up to keop mo off, I eaunot blow through 
‘that wall, Iam no match for the power of the wall.’ Then the mico 
‘wont their way and coming to the wall told their story as before. ‘Tho 
‘wall said: ‘True, Ihave the strength (62) to koop off the wind, but 
th the mouse who sometimes gnaws my body, opens a hole through 
me and hurts me, I cannot withstand the power of the mouse. Far 
better for you to make the mouse your son-in-law than me.’ ‘The mice 
‘were convinced by this reasoning and returned home, and after all, it is 
said, they married their daughter to one of their own kind.” 

Although tlie stories of the stone-cutter and the ambitious mico 
have evidently a common basis, there are, it will be seen, many 
important points of dissimilarity, and it is possible that these may bo 
prineipally due to the Dateh author who may have had the German tale 
in his mind, point which Iam unable now to determine. 
should be much] obliged to any Japanese scholar who would supply 
‘other genuine Japanese varieties of the tale, 
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The German story in Grimm to which I have alladed is 
substantially as follows: — 


ean Fismmnacan axp uns Ware, 

“A fisherman oneo lived contentedly with his wife in a little hut 
neat a Inke, and he went every day to throw his line iuto the water. 

One day after angling for a long time without even a bite, the line 
suddenly sunk to the bottom, and when he pulled it up again there was 
a large flounder hanging to the end of it. 

Oh! dent exclaimed the fish, * good fishormen let me go, I pray 
you; Iam not a ronl fish, but n princo in disguise. I shall be of no 
use to you, for Tam not good to ent; put me back into the water, and 
Jot mo switn away.’ 

“¢Ab,' said the man, ‘you need not make such a disturbance, I 
would rather Jot » flounder who can spenk swim away, than keep 
it! 

“With these words ho placed the fish back again in the water and 
it sunk to the bottom, leaving a long strouk of blood bebind it, ‘Then 
‘ho fisherman rose up and wout homo to his wifo in the hut. 

“+ Hasband,’ said the wife, ‘have you caught anything to-day ?* 

(68) “Taught « flounder,’ he roplied, ‘who said he wos an 
enchanted prince, and I throw him back into the water, and let him 
swim away.” 

“Did you not wish 2” sho asked. 

“Noy he said ; ‘what should I wish for 2 

“Why, at least for a bottor but than this dirty place; how unlucky 
of it, Ho would have promised you whatever you asked for. However, 
go and call him now, pethaps ho will answer you.’ 

‘The husband aid not like this task at “all; ho though it was 
nonsense, However, to please his wife he wont and stdod by thé soa. 
‘When be saw how groon and dark it looked ho felt much discouraged, 
but made up a rhyme and said,— . 














* Flounder, flounder, n the sea 
Come I pray and talk to me, 
‘For my wile, dame Tsubel, 
Sent mo bere'a talo to tell.” 
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“Then the fish came swimming up to the surface and said, ‘What 
do you want with mo? 

“+ Ab,’ said the man, ‘ caught you and let you go again to-day, 
without wishing, and my wife snys I ought to have wished, for she 
‘cannot live avy longer in such a misornblo hut as ours and she wants a 
better one,” 

“Go home, man,’ said the fish; ‘your wife bas all she wants.’ 
So the husband went home and there was his wife no longer in 
hor dirty hovel, but sitting at the door of a neat little cottage, 
Jooking very happy, She took her husband by tho hand and 

_ said, “Como in and seo how much better it is than the othor old 
hut. 














“So he followed her in and found a beautiful parlour, and a bright 
stove in it, a soft bed in the bed-roor, and a kitehen fall of earthenware, 
‘and tin and copper vossels for cooking, looking go bright and clean, and 
all of the very bost, Ontside was a little furm-yard, with hens and 
chickens running about, and beyond, a garden containing plenty of 
fruit and vogotables. ‘Soo,’ snid the wifo, ‘is it not delightful?” «Ah 
you!" replied her husband, * as Jong as [64] it is now you will bo quito 
contented ; but after that wo shall 5 

“*Yos, wo shall seo," said the wife, 

 A-fortnight passed and the husband folt quite happy, till ono day 
his wife startled him by saying, ‘Husband, after all, this is only a 
‘ottago,'vory much too snaall for us, and the yard and the garden cover 
vvory little ground. If tho fish is really a prineo in disguise, ho eould 
‘very well givo us a largor house. I shoul like above all things to live 
{in a largo eastlo built of stoue, Go to tho fish, and ask him’to build us 
a castle. 

“Ah, wife,’ he said, ‘this cottage is good enough for u 
‘we want with a castle 2” 

++ Go along,’ she replied, ‘the flounder will bo sure to give what you 
ask.’ 

















what do 








“Nay, wife; said he, the fish gave us the cottage at first, but if 
T go again he may be angry.’ 
“Never mind,!"she replied; the ean do what I wish easily, and 
Thave no doubt he will; 60 go and try.’ 
You. m1 re m8 
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“The hsband rose to go with a heavy heart. Ho said to hi 
«This is not right,’ and when he reached the sea he noticed that the 
water was nowa dark blue yet very calm, so ho began his old song : 








“Plounder founder inthe sos 
(ome 1 pray and talk to me— 

or my wife, dame Isube, 

‘Wishes what I fear to tall? 

“Now then, what do you want ? suid the fish, lifting his head above 
‘the water, 

Oh dear,’ said tho fisherman, in a frightened tone, ‘my wife 
wants to live in a great stone castle,” 

“Go home, man, and you will find hor thero,’ was the reply. 

The husband hastened home, andwhore the cottage had been there 
stood a fresh stono enstle, and his wife tripped down the stops saying, 
Como in to me, and I will show you what a beautiful dwelling we now 
hay 











“Tho fisherman soon beoomes discontented in tho splendid 
castle, and her noxt wish is to be queen, 

[65] ‘Hor hushand reluctantly complios with her desires and onco 
‘moro addressed himself to tho fish, with their now roquost, which is 
‘granted and he returns to find his wife invested with all the splendours 
of royalty. 

“Sho now desires to bo empross nnd this wish is also grante 

“Not entistied with being empross she next requires to bo the Popo, 
and oven this is eoncoded, and when tho husband comes back he finds 
her in a large cathedral, 

“+ Well wife,’ says the husband, ‘nnd you are Pope ?* + Yes," she 
said, ‘Tom, 

“He stood still for a time watching her, and at longth he romarked, 
“You cannot be higher than the Pope, so I suppose you aro now 
content,’ 

“CT am not quite sure,’ she said, But when evoning came, and they 
retired to rest, she could not sleep for thinking of what next she should 
wish for. 

“Her husband slept soundly, for he had tired himself the day before; 
but she rose even before the day broke, and stood at the window to 
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watch the sun tise, It was a beautifal sight, and sho exclaimed as sho 
watched it, ‘ Ob, if T only had the power to make the san rise! Husband, 
wake up,’ she added, pushing him in the ribs with her elbows; * wake 
up and go and tell the enchanted prince that I wish to be equal to the 
Creator, and make the sun rise,” 

“Tho husband was so frightoned at this that he tumbled out of bed, 
and exclaimed, ‘Ah wife, what did’st thon say 2” 

«Bho repeated the words, 

Her husband fell om his knoes before her, ‘Don't ask me to do 
Teeaunot,’ ho cried ; but she flow into s rage nnd drove him fiom the house, 

“The poor fisherman went down to the shore in terror, for a dreadful 
storm had arisen, and he could searecly stand on his feet. Ships wore 
‘wrecked, bonts tossed to and fro, and rocks rolled into the sea, 

“In his terror and confasion he heard a voice from amidst the 
storm—' Your wifo wishes to be equal to the Creator. [66] Go home, 
man, and find ber again in her dirty hut by the sea.’ 

“Ho wont home, to flud the glories, the riches, and the palacos 
‘vonished, and his wife sitting ia the old hut, an example of tho eonso- 
quences of impious ambition.” 

Notwithstanding the general resemblance between the German story 
of the fisherman and the Japanese ono of tho ambitions mice, the 
difforoncos in treatment are so grent that it may fairly be questioned 
whother they have a common origin, ‘The story of the Japanese stone- 
cutter, as told in the Dutch novel, forms a kind of link between the two, 
Dut until we are sure that the peculiar features contained in it which 
bring it noarer to the German legoud, have not beon added by the author 
of the novel, we ean form no satisfactory conclusion on the subject. The 
three logends, however, together furnish an instructive oxample of the 
‘manner in which one loading idea may be varied and decorated. 

The Inst story I havo to refor to is one which was printed in the 
Japan Mail of November 28th, 1874, and which I am informed is 
current amongst the old-wives of Japan at the present day. 





























“A Reronr 1 Kiso, 


“ Kisaburo, a man of a caroful and saving disposition, abandoned 
his old lodgings and took a small dwelling next door to n famous ecl- 
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house. Now as every one knows that the titilting odour of eels fried 
jn soy may bo perceived fur and near, Kisaburo found this change of 
quarters vastly to his advantage, and eat his simple meal of rico to the 
ccompaniment of the deliious smell, dispensing with the usual adjuncts 
of fish or vegetables, 

“The eel-man was not slow to discover this, and determining at 
Tength to ask is froga-minded neighbour for payment, took him an 
account for the ‘smell of his eels, Kisnburo eyed him astutely, and 
Arawing from his pocket-book the amount claimed from him, laid the 
money on tho bill and began to converse with nr. The latter 
{67) at length rose to depart, when Kiseburo quietly replaced the money 
in his pocket-book, ‘Hoy 1’ quoth tho eol-man, ‘I thought that monoy 
‘was for mo ; why don't you givo it to mo?’ «Not 60,’ was the roply ; 
* you have ehargod me for the smell of your eels ;—I pay you back with 
tho sight of my money.’ ” 

Tt was pointed out by a writer in the Japan Daily Herald of the 
‘5th December, 1874, that tho counterpart of this story is to be found 
greatly claborated in Rabolais in the 97th chapter of tho 8rd Book, 
‘Tho Rabelaisian version is as follows :— 

“At Paris, in the roast-moat cookery of the Potit-Chastelot before 
the cook shop of one of tho roast-mont-sellors of that Iano, a cortain 
hungry porter was eating his bread, aftor ho had by parcels kopt it w 
hilo above the reok and steam of a fut gooso on the spit, turning at a 
(gent firo, and found it so bosmoked with tho vapour, to be savoury ; 
‘whieh the cook observing, took notice, till aftor having ravined his penny 
loaf, whereof no morsel had beon unsmokified, ho was about decamping 
and going away. But, by your leave, as tho fellow thought to have 
departed thenee soot-free, the master-cook laid hold upon him by the 
gorget, and demanded payment for the smoke of his ronst-meat, ‘Tho 
porter answered, That he had sustained no loss at all,—that by that he 
hhad done there was no diminution made of the flesh,—that he had taken 
nothing of his, and that therefore he was not indebted to him fn any- 
thing, As for the smoke in question, that, althongh he had not been 
there, it would howsoever have been evaporated : besides, that before 
‘hat time it had never been seen nor heard, that ronst-ameat-smoke was 
sold upon the strects of Patis, ‘The cook hereto replied, That he was 
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not obliged nor any way bound to feed and nourish for nongbt a porter 
‘whom he had never seen before, with the smoke of his roast-meat, and 
theroupon swore, that if he would not forthwith content and satisfy him 
‘with prosent payment for the repast which he had thereby got, that he 
‘would take his crooked staves from off his back; which instead of bav- 
{ing londs thereafter Inid upon [68] thom, should sorve for fuel to his 
Kitehen fires. Whilst he was going about so to do, and to have pulled 
thom to him by ono of the bottom rungs, which he had caught in his 
hand, the sturdy porter got out of his grip, drew forth the knotty cudgel, 
‘and stood to his own defence, ‘The altoreation waxed hot in words, 
which moved the gaping hoidens of the sottish Parisians to ran from all 
parts theronbouts, to see what the issue would be of that babbling strife 
‘and contention, Iu tho interim of this dispute, to very good purpose, 
Seyny John, the fool and citizen of Paris, happoued to be there, whom 
the cook poreciving, said to the porter, ‘ Wilt thou refer and submit unto 
the noble Seyny John, the decision of the difforenco and controversy which 
is botwixt ua’? “Yes, by the blood of a goose,’ answored the porter, 
Tam content.’ Seyny John the fool, finding that the cook aud portor 
Jhnd compromised tho dotormiuation of their varianco and debato to the 
Aigerotion of his ayward and arbiteament, after that tho reason on oithor 
sido, whereupon was grounded tho mutual ficrconess of their brawling 
Jnr, had boon to the full displayod and Inid open before him, commanded 
tho porter to draw out of money, if ho had it, Whereupon tho porter 
immediately without delay, in reverence to the authority of such a 
judicious umpiro, put the tenth part of a silver Philip into his hand, 
‘This little Philip Seyny John took, then sot it on his loft shoulder, to 
try by fooling if it was of a sufliciont weight. Aftor thnt, laying it on 
tho palm of his band, ho made it ring and tingle, to undorstand by th 
car if it was of a good alloy in the metal whoreof it was composed. 
‘Thoreatter he put it to the ball or apple of his loft eyo, to explore by the 
right, if it wns well stamped and marked; all which being dono, in a 
profound silence of the whole doltish people, who were there spectators 
‘of the pageantry, to the great hopo of the cook's, and despair of the 
portor's provaloncy in the suit that was in agitation, finally caused the 
porter to make it sound several timos upon the stall of the cook's shop. 
‘Thon with a presidential majesty holding his bawble, sceptre-like, in his 
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hand, mufling bis [69] hend with hood of marten skins, each side whereof 
Ihadlthe resemblance ofan ape's faco, sprucified up with ears of pasted pay 
‘and having about his neck a bucked raf, raised, furrowed, and vidged, 
pointing sticks of thé shape and fashion of small organ pipes, he first with 
All the force of is Iangs coughed two or three times, and then with an 
audible voieo pronounced this following sentence, ‘The Court declareth, 
that the porter, who ato his bread at the smoke of the ronst, hath civilly 
paid the cook with sound of his money. And the said Court ordainett, 
‘hat every ono return to bis own homo, and attend his proper business, 
without costs and charges, and for a cause, ‘This verdict, award, and 
axbitrament of the Parisian Fool aid appear s0 equitable, yea, so admir- 
ablo to tho aforesaid Doctors, that they very much doubted if tho 
matter had been brought before tho Sessions for Justice of the said 
placo, or that the judges of the Rota at Rome had been umpires therein, 
or yot that the Areopngites thomselves nd been the dociders thereof, 
by auy one part, or all of them together, bad boen so judicially sentonti- 
‘ated and awarded, Therefore advise if you will be counselled by a 

I have no means at prosent of tracing this story in ite migration, 
It is ono likely enough to have gone all over the world. But tho 
‘question arises hero, as in the case of the story of the man with the 
‘won, havo the Japanese received it in comparatively recent times, 
whothor by way of China or from Arabian or Indian merchants, or lator 
from Portuguese or Dutch missionaries or merchants, or doos it belong 
to tho most ancient eyclo of Turaninn logend, which may havo existed 
all over Asia and Europe in times long antecedent to the dawn of 
history ? 

Receut discoveries have tondod to show that the story of the Delugo 
‘and others which had proviously passod for Shomitic or Aryan aro really 
of Taravian origin, or at loast wero in the possession of Turanian tribos 
before thoy were current among Shemites or Aryans. 

‘It is possible that furthor enquiries into the Japaneso legends may 
‘throw some further light upon this strango but very interesting subject. 
Would not a complete translation of the Uji stories, and of the supple- 
mentary collection from which tho “Man with the Wen” is taken, be 
‘worth the trouble of making ? 
































OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE AT NAGASAKI 
DURING THE YEAR 1872. 





By Dr, Gents. 





[Read before the Aviatio Society of Japan on the 17th March, 1876.) 
[71] Tho climate of Nagusakt is bottor known than that of any otber 
placo in Japan, because we have the most complete moteorologionl 
records of it, ‘The observations formerly made at Desima by order of 
n of thoso observations by 







Professor F, J. Stamkart caloulated from tho journal 1st January, 
1845, to Soptembor, 1848, a first series of averages. ‘The results of this 
clabornted report ean be found in the Annals of the Royal Acndomy of 
the Netherlands (Verhandelingen van het koninklije Nederlandsch Institut 

A second sories of avorngos was ealoulated by the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Itistitute of Utrecht, out of the journal kept at Desima by 
different physicians of the factory, ‘These obsorvations run down to 
September, 1855. ‘The results, together with an excellent review, aro 
published in the Annals of the said Institute over the years 1855 and 
1856, 

‘A third sories ealeulated from the journal, kopt at [72] Desima by 
Pompe van Meerdervoort, comprises the years 1857-1862, and was 
published at Dosima in 1862, 

Out of these three serios a very valuble review was made by J. van 
Gogh, Captain R, N. Navy, and published in the Annals of the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam and also in the Annals of the Meteorological 
Institute of Utrecht, for tho year 1866, (Overzicht van de heerschonde 
twinden en darby waargenomen barometerstanden te Nagasaki). 

In 1871 I received the necessary instruments for instituting meteoro- 
logical observations, and for these I erected a station at the Japanese 
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Government medical school of Nagasaki, and commenced my journal 
‘on the 1st November of that year. Ihave now the honour to present 
to tho Asintic Society a series of observations for two months during 
1871 and for the whole of the year 1872, nnd these will be followed in 
‘a short time, by the results for 1878, Although my journal has been 
kept according to the rnlos of the international congress for meteoro- 
logy in millimeters and centigrade degrees, I have thought it adi 
to send to tho Socioty tho rosnlts reduced to English inches and 
Fabrenheit degrees, because Ia fact, although very much to bo 
regretted, that the scientific metrio system and the centigrade thermo- 
moter havo found up to the present time but fow adherents among tho 
public of England and Amerion, 

Bofore sponking of my observations, I may here mention the 
desirability that other observers in Japan should keep their journals 
according to tho rules of the Congress hel last year at Vienna under 
tho presidency of Profossor Buys Ballot of Utrecht, At the noxt 
Congress of international metcorologiste which will be held in Utrecht 
in tho month of September of this year, deliberation ov many other 
points will be held having tho object of promoting unity in observing 

















for tho sake 
of other [78] observers in Japan, who perhaps would like to know thom. 
‘Thoso rules aro: Ist, Conformity of instraments and proved accuracy of 
the same; 2nd, Directions of wind to registor with English initials N, 
NNE, NE, ete.; 8rd, averages of clouds with the numbers 0-10 (O=a 
perfect bright sky; 10m thick cloudy heaven) ; 4tb, Tho year com- 
mences with Ist January ; the days commence at midnight ; the hours 
fro marked 0-12 aor, and 0-12 rar.; 6th, it is recommended to calculate 
the five days averages of temperature adopted by Dove. 6th, after each 
Lustrum, commencing with the yonr 6 n+1 the results of observations 
of each station are published by the Congress in tho same manner. ‘th, 
at least in montioning the résults 
of the barometer, (inchos of Paris to be wholly abandoned). 

I deem it unnecessary to prove the utility of adopting these rules, 
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because it must be evident that by unity in registering and observing 
only wo can satisfactorily add to our knowledge of the great atmospherio 
movements which take place over the whole globe. 

In June, 1878 the Superintendent of the Danish Telegraph Com- 
pany made an arrangement with mo and other gontlemen in Hongkong, 
‘Shanghai and Amoy to transmit daily by able the following observations, 
via: reading of the barometer and the thermometer attached, direction 
of wind, foree of wind, dry and wet thermometer, state of the weather, 
hours of rain, quantity of rain. Those telegraphic records have been 
published at the telegraph station at each of the places overy day at 
neon since July, 1878, We havo adopted English inches and Fabren- 
eit degreos in their publication, because they are designed for the use 
of navigators in those waters, and those are chiefly English and 
Americans, who are seldom nequainted with tho motzical system. It is 
much to be desired that Yokohama or Yodo should take a part in forming 
the telegraphic meteorological rotumns, and that the Meteorologioal 
Congress should find some means of financial aid towards the recording 
‘and transmission of these observations. 

[74] ‘The presont observers on the China and Japan const havo all 
taken up their work without material profit or proper assistance, ‘Tho 
Intter is absolutely necessary if thore is to be a perfoct regularity in ob- 
serving. Groat credit is duo to the Groat Northorn Telegraph Company, 
‘and ils Director M, Dreyor, for tho earo with which thoy give their 
Aisiuterostod aid for the ndvancoment of tho moteorological knowlodgo 
of the China and Japan con 

As I havo already mentioned, thos observations aro made at the 
Physical School in Nagasaki, and the point of observation is 650 moters 
distant E.8.E. from the former place of observation at Desima, The 

sorvoir of the barometer is placed 87 motros above the medium lovel 
of the sea, which height was dotormined by myself by levelling. 

‘The hours of observations aro 9 a.at., 12 a., 8 vat, and 6 rw, I 
was obliged to choose these hours, because I had to bring them into 
accord with my other daily occupations, 

All observations are made with the same instruments, the correct- 
ness of which were before exactly determined. The position of the 
instruments remained unchanged. 
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‘The direction of wind is given in true beatings (not magnetic), 
"The magnetic deviation was determined by mo on the 25th Soptombor 
1871, with a magnetometer by Gauss, I found it to bo 2 degrees 87 
min, W. 
The Anemometsical degrees aro thoso of Admiral Bouufort with 
somo slight alteration 
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Colm, 


rt 
| = Light beeen 
8) 


G} = Moderate breeze, , 


g} = Moderate wind, 


8 = Strong wind, 

9 = Vory strong wind, 
10 =Storm, 
11 = Typhoon, 
12 = All-destroying Typhoon, 


[75] Tho barometor is » standard ono of the Meteorological Institute 
swith « vernor to road to tenth parts of millimeters, and the thormometer 
reads to tonth parts of centigrade degroes. 

No firo is ever placed in the room in which tho instrament is fixed, 
‘and tho diroot sunlight las no necess to it. 

‘All barometvical numbers in these tablos are corrected to the freez 
ng point (82 degrees Frbronhoit) nnd the level of the sea. Correction 
for capacity and enpillarity has beon made by the placing and division 
of the soale, 

‘Tho thermometers were all examined in snow on the 18th December, 
1870. All numbers of temperataro are corrected, ‘The psychrometer 
hangs on the N,N. W. side of the institation in the open air, but 
perfectly protected against direct sunlight, 

Brightness of the shy.—In these tables wo have adopted the old 
style, that is 0 represents a very clondy dark sky; and 10 wholly 
cloudless atmosphere. 

Rainmeter,—This instrument stands nt 46 meters above the level 
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of the sen on the platform, which is erested on the'roof of the school. 
‘At the same place the weather-cock with wind-guage is attached, ‘Tho 
quantity of rain is measured every 24 hours. 


Resunns, 
Direotion and Force of Wind, 

‘The experionco and journals of many seamen havo long sineo shewh 
that, in the China sea, from the island of Formosa, along the Chinn const 
up to the Jnpanese Archipelago, two monsoons of difforont duration 
prevail during the yens. ‘These aro the 8. W, monsoon from June till 
Soptember, and the N, H. monsoon from October till May. 

Nogusakd is decidedly situated within the rogions of these monsoons, 
but there is » slight variation in tho direction of the north-onst monsoon 
at that place, During June, July and Angust the 8. W. monsoon 
provails nt Nagasnki perfvetly in the same direction as in the Chinn soa; 
tho N, E. monsoon, howaver, turns moro towards the N, and N.N.W., 
‘fact chiefly eausod by the googtaphionl [76] situation of tho placo, 
which is wholly surrounded by hills of from 400 to 1,400 feet in height, 
‘oxcopt botwoon the points of 8.1V. and 8.8.1. 

‘As is tho engo in tho China soa, wo find that in Nagasnki the north 
‘monsoon (for hero it is moro correct to spoak of it as north and not » 
N.E. monsoon) has moro than twico as long a duration as tho 8.W. 
wind, September and sometimes the first dnys of October aro tho 
periods at which the 8.W. changos to the North monsoon, whilst tho 
change from the N, to the 8.1V, wind takes placo much more gradually 
uring the two months of April and May (and sometimes in tho last 
days of March). Rast and south-ensterly winds are comparatively raro 
in Nagasaki, although it must bo said that those winds are the true rai 























carriers for this place, as well as for a Inrgo part of tho enst const of the 


‘Japan islands. Tt is nenely always sure that there will be rain if HB, and 
S.B. winds provail for one day or longer. ‘This fact is easily explained, 
‘The E. and 8. winds, which have travelled over tho warmer parts of 
the Pacific Ocean must nocossarily got saturated and yield their water 
whon they aro cooled by the vegetation on the Japanese coast, in the 
same manner as is the ease with the 8,W, wind on the west coast of 
Europe, 
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Jn regard to the prevailing winds and the height of the barometer, 
the year may be divided into two monsoon periods, and in order to gi 
1 simple zoviow of those poriods 7 have constructed Tables 1, 1874, and 
‘Tables I. IL, HL for 1872. ‘Theso figures show how many times in 
‘each hundred observations tho wind has been N, E, and 8, W. and so 
fon. ‘The length of the trianglo outside the cirelo gives, by comparison 
with the seale, tho relative number of winds, which have prevailed 
uring each period. If for instaneo tho N, wind only should have 
provailed in the month of December, 1871 (Tablo I, 1871), the radius N, 
‘would have bad the length of tho whole seale (100). But tho N. wind 
‘low only 29.2 times in ench hundred observations, and therefore tho 
length of tho radius is 28.2 parts of the scale, Wo lave placed tho 
numbers oxprossing [77] the por-eontego of wind directions inside the 
cielo of the diagram, 

Tt ean immediately bo soon from theso diagrams that northerly 
winds havo provailed daring the months of November and December, 1871, 

‘Tho wind-roso on Tablo I, 1872, shows the direction and percentago 
of winds (a) over the whole year, 1872, (2) over the changing months 
April, May and September, (c) over the time of tho 8, W. monsoon in 
Sano, July and August, and (d) over the period of tho N, monsoon, 
October, November, December, January, February and March. 

‘Tho first diagram shows that N., 8.W., N.B., N-W, winds aro the 
most provailing during tho wholo year, whilst 8., 8.8.2. 8.B,, and B, 
fro much moro rave, 

‘Tho following diagram shows how in tho changing months April, 
May and September, tho diroction of wind is vory variablo, and that N, 
and NEE, winds have still during theso months a preponderance over 
tho .W. wind. ‘Tho wind diagram e, shows clearly how the 8.W. 
monsoon prevails in June, July and August, whilst diagram a, explains 
tho N, monsoon, 

‘Teblo TL contains diagrams mado up from 1,000 observations 
formerly made at Deshima, during a period of 16 yours.» Although they 
‘agree in the main with our diagrams over the samo months of the year, 
1672, they diff slightly in some subordinate points, 

‘They are, however, not very important, because the diagrams agree 
in the main points, 
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‘Table IIT, 1872, contains tho diagrams for each month of the ye 
1672, and can easily bo understood after the explanations wo ha 
already given, 

‘Tablo V. shows that the highest barometer provails in the eoldest 
months January and Febrasry, when the atmosphere has its maximum 
density, whilst tho lowest barometer ocours in August, during the 
provaleneo of the 8,1. monsoon, 

It is, however, a very remarkable frot, not easily to be explained, 
that daring Juno, July and August at the [78] time of the 8.W. monsoon, 
tho barometer is higher during ‘winds nnd tho lowest with the 
northerly and N.B, winds. In the winter, when the N, monsoon prevails, 
wo 600 the highost barometer, quito as in other countrios, with N.N.E, 
and N.W. winds, and the lowest with 8.VY. winds, when tho monsoon 
wind is disturbed. ‘Thus wo find that in ench monsoon period the highest 
prossuro of tho atmosphere exists when the relative monsoon sind reigns 
fredly without disturbance, 

‘Tho greatest ifforonco of barometer in 1872 was 1,29 inch, ‘Tho 
fluctuations or difforeneos betwoon lowest and highest barometer are the 
following :— 


















January 0.78 
Febranry 0.68 

O74 
0.61 
0.86 
0.89 
0.71 
0.60 
0.88, 
0.67 
0.74 
0.86 








Tt will be soon that the greatest fluctuation took place in May 
(0.86). 
‘The highest barometer of the year was on the 19th Februnry=80.52, 
‘The lowest o the Slst July=29.28, 
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Tho temperature of Nagesnki is Inigely affected by the warm 
current, Kuro shivo or “black stream,” which runs as another gulf 
stream along the whole east const of Japan, and causes chiefly the much 
milder climate of the nstarn const as compared with that on the wost 
‘ecoist, The meteorological data which have beon procured on the west 
coast of Japan axe unfortunately very few. Tt is, however, cortain that 
‘a most dosided difference of tompornture is to bo observed between 
places on the east and west’ coast of Japan. It would be of gront 
value to havo an [79] acourato journal of one or more places on 
tho west coast, to show the very great influence of the Japanese Gulf 
stream, 

Although in rogard to direction of wind tho yenr in Nagasaki is 
divided into two monsoon periods, it is not go in rogard to the tempera. 
ture that plaeo, ‘Tho thermometor shows us that the year must be 
divided into four nontly qual seasons. 

‘Tho lowest temperature in the open air (sbade) was in 1872 on tho 
Ath Febrany=26.9 dogtocs Fubronkeit, and the highest on tho 2nd and 
Srd Angust=08.0 degreos Fubroneit, 

‘Tho coldest month is January with tho modium tomperntnro 41.2; 
tho warmest month is August with the modium tomperature 82.8, In 
tho tyo months July and August tho hont is quite tropical (81.9 and 
82,8.) Insido tho houso tho thermomotor in 1872 novor fell to tho 
froozing point. ‘Tho lowost temperntaro was on tho 28rd January-—88.6, 
‘The highost on tho 2nd August =89.6, 

‘Tho number of rainy days in 1872 was 122 or exactly ono-third of 
tho 866 days of tho your. ‘The quantity of rain ovor the whole year was 
47.71 inchos, oF about 2.5 times as much as falls in London daring ono 
your aud nenrly twice as much as falls in Amsterdam. ‘This year was 
charasterizod by a very short rainy season, which period ordinarily 
commences in tho beginning or middle of Juno, In 1872 tho greatest 
number of rainy days ocourred in April, it having 15 rainy days with 
fall of 11.04 inches. Next to April comes Jano with 18 rainy days 
‘and 6.66 inches of fall, then follows August with 12 rainy days and 
5.78 inches of fall. October was in 1872 the dryest month, it having 
only 4 rainy days and 0,95 inch of fall. 

December gives the largest number of misty days 19,1, although it 
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must be observed tht mist in Nagasaki chiefly in the morning 
and evening, Mist very seldom prevails during a whole day. Snow 
only fell in 1872 in January and February together on twelve different 
doys, . 

[80] Thunder and lightning are rave in Nagasaki, ‘The year 1872, 
however, embraced moro thunder days than is usual, ‘The number of 
thunder days during the year was sixteen; April aloue had four. 

‘Tho brighest month of the whole year was October (7.6) and the 
most cloudy month was April (4.5), ‘In October and November tho 
gtentest number of cloudless days was observed (together 10). 

Only three earthquakes wore felt, and particular care was taken in 
observing them, None of the earthquakes were very sovere, aud nouo 
of those caused any accident, 

‘Tho number of storms in 1872 was 19. April givos the larg 
number (6), and then March with 4 storms, In September, October, 
Novombor, January nnd February no storms took placa in 1872. 

In Nagasaki no typhoon occurred diving 1872, 

‘Tho relative humidity was groatest in April (87), and after that 
Tuly (79). ‘Tho least humidity oocurred in November (66), October (67) 
and February (67). 
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ASIATIO SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Amecting of this Society was held of 17th ultimo, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. 
‘Hepburn in the chair, ‘The minutes of the last meeting wero read and spproved, 
find it was announced thet tho following guatlemen had bean elected ordinary 
rember of the Society: De. Miller, Yolo; Me. P.B. Wotmore, Yokshasna, 

‘Tho Rov. Mr, Syl then propose that in view of the iuereased numberof the 
foreign community residing in Yedo the Society's meetings should in future be hold 
4 Yokohama and Yodo ellemataly, 

Professor Ayrton said ho cordially seconded the motion made by Mr. Syle, 
‘cane ination to ading tothe convenience of th few of the Tokel members 
‘who now regulaly attended he considered that altoraato mootings in that ety 
would largely ineroue the ally of the Soclty, nee there werp resident there 
‘many men who, from thet ability nd profesion, wero ablo to eontsibute valuable 
‘papers, but who now but rarely coming tothe matings soarcaly boro in mii how 
{important euch « Sooty as this might wltimataly become. Also ho thought that 
‘of those who were anxious to come many wore completely deterred by domestio 
‘arrangements provonting them leaving home for the night, ‘The resolution was 
unanimously agroed to, 

{1} Mz. Goodin thon rnd his paper “On some Japanote popular Legends 

At tho closo of the paper Professor Ayrton asked whother the tales Mr. 
Goodwin had related wero really proved to have any connection with one another, 
‘Theis apparent identity wan indeed very asking, but ho thought tere were other 
tories somewhat resembling the above, and which would tend to shew that in any 
country thar ware many tales all moro or lou of tho sumo kind, s0 that among 
‘ho number thero might happen tobe acldentaly legend in ono country almost 
‘ential in iuteation with the legend of another country for instance the 
amoral ofthe tales of * tho Wen and of “the Hunehbac” ie that of the “Forty 
‘hioves in the Arabian Nights and of the “Tongue-out sparzow as told by 
‘Mitford, Again, the tales of idle wishes narrated to us by Mr. Goodwin are somo- 
‘what similar in character tothe German tale of the "Three Black Poddings.” 
‘The study of the logends of dierent eoantrier would, however, at St Deeomet 
fradually developed, lad to this reali, it it led to no other, that it would shew 
‘whothor or not legends similar in chavaster had a common origin, and consequently 
such @ study would certainly be valuable, 

De, Hepburn agrued inthe main with Mt. Ayron, and adduced the fact that 
proverb taching identically similar Toston are to bs foun’ among all nations, 

Howell suid that the identity of tho moral would not be ruflcent to 
eatablish the claim to relationship, but that identity of iustation went fr to 
Proveit 
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A paper by Dr, Geotts ented “ Observations on tho Climate of Nagasaki in 
11972” was then read, in tho absence of the writer, by Mr, Brunton, 

‘Mr. Ayrton remarked that montion had beon made in Dr, Georte’ paper of the 
observations boing taken at the time appointed by the Intemational Congress. 
He would be glad to know whether Dr. Goorts observed four times or only twico 
uring the twenty-four hours. Tho suggestion contained in tho paper that 
‘observations made at Tokio, or Yokohama, would be very valuable combined with 
‘those of Nagasaki, xeminded him of the instruments offered some time back to 
‘the Asintic Sooiety by tho Sigual Bureau at Washington, the conditions of tho 
‘accoptance being that the observations should be recorded at the hours settled by 
the International Congress, ‘The matter was, as far as ho remembered, placed 
ft the time in the hands of » committoo consisting of Mr. Branton aud Dr, 
Murray: he would be glad to hear the result, if the plans wero matured. Ad- 
Aitional interest has been given to Metoorological observations by Profossor 
Baltour Stewart's review of Provost Lloyd's “New Treatise on Mfagnetinn,” in 
‘hich itis chown that there is strong reason for believing that the vaxiations 
of tho magnetic elements of a placo axe produced hy atmospheric disturbances 
in the upper rugions: ently, Docauso the xaxo air boing a partial conductor 
‘would havo goneratod (82) in the electric currents duo to its passage across the 
‘onrth's lines of foreo, which currents would attract or repel maguots on the 
cnrth’a snrfaco and would also ronet on the earth's wagnetism: secondly, because 
4 lias beon shown that there is connection nx regards periodicity botween tho 
connection currants of the eatth and tho sun's spots, botwoon cyclones and ur 
vicanes and the sun's spots, and between tho sun's spots and disturbances of 
terzeatril maguctism, so that there is every reason for thinking that vatiations 
fof motoorology are associated with vaviations of terrestrial mnguetism, 

‘The Mocting thon tenninated. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM AWOMORI TO NIIGATA, 
AND OF A VISIT T0 THE MINES OF SADO. 





By J, H, Guonus, Eso. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 14th April, 1876.) 


(88) Tho Bay of Awomori, at tho oxtromo ond of which stands the 
town of tho samo nate, is among tho best in Japan, the harbour being 
wall protected, whilo there in doop water closo to the shore om all sides, 

‘Tho town of Awomori, which is tho sont of tho Awomori Ken is 
‘oxtromely nointeresting, and thoro was comparatively little lft to soe of 
it on the ooeasion of our visit, as more than half of the place nd beon 
Aestroyed by fire tho your before, Its Meibuteu or production for 
which it is famous, isn kind of swootment made of beans and sugar, 
No particular industry is carried on, but a considerable trade passos 
through tho town, as itis the favourite plaoo of communication botwoen 
is part of tho country ond Hakodate, owing to its proximity to 
‘Hitozaki, which was formerly the onstlo-town of the district ; while on 
the other hand it is conveniontly sitaated with rospect to the groat 
cattlo-provineo of Nambu, Cnttle and rieo are tho chiof exports to 
Hakodate, while from that plnco skins, fish, and foreign merchandise 
of all kinds aro imported, Another thing which tonds to give a cortain 
importance to (84) Awomori is the fact of its being tho principal outlet, 
so to speck, of tho Inge yoarly emigration of the country people who 
flock in Inrge numbers in the spring of every yonr to Hakodate— 
either to join the fisheries on tho const of Yozo, or to pick up what 
living thoy can in Hakodate and its neighbourhood, returning as regularly 
in tho antumn to thoir nativo places. 
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Considering the comparatively short period during which out-door 
svork oan be carried on in the northern parts of Japnn, it seems strange 
that these peoplo should choose for their periodical fitting the very time 
of your whon, as one would be apt to think, their ubour would pry 
thom best; and tho renson assigned—which the fact of the yearly 
emigration itself proves to be in a mengure correct—namely,—that the 
fisheries are so lucrative that tho amount which they enn by this 
livelihood serves not only to keep thom through the winter months, but 
to defiay tho cost of their jounoys to and fro—lends us to infer that 
grioulture in those northern districts of the country isnot axemnnerative 
pursuit, ‘This emigration is not confined to the male portion of the 
popalation ; tho women emigrate in just as large if not in larger nambers 
than tho men. 

‘AL Awomori commences the long chain of bills which rans down 
{intersecting the country from north to south as far as Tekasoki and on 
through Shinsbin, A lessor ridgo of hills has » direction from north-onst 
to south-west, but is irrogular, thore being breaks at intervals and somo 
of the peaks being much highor than others, In this Inst clinin is tho 
monntain Iwakiyama, which like so many other mountains in Japan is 
fhaped like volcano, and stands out little distance from tho rest of 
tho chain, Its of course impossible to form any recurate conclusion as 
to tho height of « mountain without ascending it, but judging from tho 
tizo of tho hills near Iwakiyama ovor which wo passod, wo estimated its 
height roughly at about 5,000 feet, 

Proceeding from Awomori towards Namiokn, tho first post stage on 
the vond to Hirozaki, one passes over tho [8b] lnst-montioned ridge of 
hills at a point ealled the sugaruzaka, the ascont of which is somewhat 
tedious, though there is a nico viow-to be lind when the top is renched, 
of Iwakiyama and of the valley in which Hivozaki lies. In tho district 
Detweon Awomori and the Teugaruzakn tho chief product is of course 
reo, but the cultivation is altogother very seanty. Some of the hills 
‘yore covred with a conrse-locking medium-sized bush which, seen from 
f distance, bears a cortain resemblance to the malberry-plant, though tho 
Teaf is larger. ‘The namo given by the Japanese tothe plantis Gomagir’, 
and the bark is employed to mako the incenso-sticks in common 
Sepaneso temples. ‘Tho Sasa or sorub-bamboo, dwarf-onk, and ordinary 
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‘pine grow everywhere in great profusion, On the other side of the 
‘Teagaruzaka the country opens ont into » brond valley in which the 
villages of Namioka, Fojizeki and the town of Hirozaki sro situated, 
tnd which is bounded by the two ranges of hills already mentioned. 
‘The scenery loses much of its desolateness, tho brond valley full of 
rice pretenting  cheorful contrast to the country already passed 
through, ‘The valley is watored by the Hiengawa, which flows through 
it from North-onst and South-west, and is crossed by the road somo 
two miles from Namiokn, ‘The river when we saw it was only about 
thirty yards wide, but in flood it attains @ considerablo breadth, 
‘The houses in tho villages along tho rond are almost all built of 
clay with slight wooden frames, but the better class of buildings 
in tho villages and the houses in tho towns are ordinary wooden 
structures, presenting in point of architecture no marked diffor- 
fence to those seon in Yodo nnd its environs. I should not forget to 
mention tho wntor-melous, which one sees overywhoro growing in the 
Wildest profusion, sometimes trailing up the sides of the houses and 
almost hiding tho roofs altogether from view with their rich Inxurianco 
of foliage, and nt other times forming the hedge-row to a garden, All 
the way ftom Avomor! to Niigata water-molons aro grown, and as they 
‘aro also found in great quantitios down south, this plant may bo said to 
bo [86] almost ns universal a produotion of Japan as the staple product, 
rieo 

Birozaki is an old enstle-town containing somo 90,000 inhabitants, 
By old eastle-town is meant that tho town in former days was the 
rosidence of a northern Daimfo, and possessed a oastle, ‘This is now no 
more. It was burnt down four years ago and the site is now ocoupied 
Dy barracks for tho 800 soldicts who are quavtored in the town. ‘Tho 
stream called the Tsudzubudzugawa intersects Hirozaki, 

‘Tho towns here in the north aro built in a curious style. ‘Though, 
as I havo said, the houses in the towns have no particular pecnliarities 
of architectaro to distinguish them from those fartlir south, yet owing 
to the heavy snow-fall in the winter, when the snow attains an average 
opth of 12 or 18 feet, the roofs of the houses and the verandahs are 
built very strongly, and these Intter are made continnous—each verandah 
connecting with those of the houses on each side—so that in winter 
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however gront the depth of snow, the inmates of the honses are able to 
go in and out of their dwellings with conifort and even to take a certain 
amount of exercise, As is the ense in all mountainons localities, the 
roofs are fusther protected by large boulders aud stones, which aro placed 
‘on them in the usual way, 

Hirozaki considered in any way is a very unfnterosting place. All 
old eastle-towns in Japan have moro or loss a dull and dena 
atmosphere pervading thom, which has a depressing effect upon n now 
comer, and Hirozalt is no exeoption to tho rule, Owing to tho ineroasing 
tendo passing through Awomori, Hirozaki has been quite superseded by the 
former place, and though still a large town, business appears to bonlmost 
aba stand still, Very good apples aro grown in the neighbourhood, and 
1 kiud of groon Inequer-ware is manafuctured, which, however, though 
of some roputo in the locality, is eld in small estimation at the eapitel. 

Te was a long day's ride from Hirosaki to Odaté, our noxt stopping 
place, After omerging from the valley tho (87] road lea us over tho 
crest of a densely wooded hill somo 600 feet high, and it was all tho 
ponies could do to cany us up, the path being entirely composed, as 
not uncommon in mowutain tracks in Japan, of small logs of wood ent 
to tho same sizo and laid so as to form stops up tho hill side, A 
curious feature of the sconory further on, was that the ills on our left 
wero covered with fino turf, but otherwiso destitato of vogetation, with 
tho oxception of somo dwaxtsbirubs scattered lero and there, wher 
those immediately opposite theso, and to the right of us ns wo wont 
along, wore clothed with the densost vogetation from thoir bases to thoir 
summits, chestonts and n specios of elm being chiefly noticeable, 
Fortunately for our rato of progression our rond skirtod tho sides of tho 
first named hills, and we wore thus enabled to push on at a rapid rate, 
‘Wo saw nambers of horses grazing on tho hills all round even in tho 
stoopest and most precipitous plaeos, and now and again some of theso, 
‘ausworing to tho eall of thir owners who had come out to collect theun, 
‘would come bounding down the hill sides uttering sbrill neighs and 
indulging in tho wildest of gambols. Our own steeds betrayed an 
futimate acquaintance with the geogeaphy of the neighbourhood, which 
could only have been acquired in this way, and shewed at times an | 
evident inclination to join their friends playing in the vicinity, 
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Of Odaté, as of Hirozaki, there is little to be said. Like Hirozaki it 
also possessed a castle once, and was the residence of a Hatamoto, and 
like that of Hirozski the enstle is no longer in existence, ‘The town 
holds about 4,000 inhabitants, ‘Tho principal products of the district 
are riee and the indigo plant. Curious looking clay ovens were to be 
seen along the road side as wo enme from Hiroznki, in which this plant 
is subjeoted to somo mysterious process before the dyo is extracted, 
‘Ton bas latterly boen grown, but not as yet with much succes 

‘Wo found on arriving at Odnt4, that wo should have to continue 
four journey by boat for 18 ri as far as n place callod Tsurngata, as the 
bridges nd been all swept away by recent floods, which floods are of 
common occurrence, [88] taking place five or six times in tho course of 
‘a year, The Yonotsurugawa, tho river which proves so troublesome, 
rises in the district of Kndzanogdri in Nambu and flows into tho sen on 
the west coast a litle below the town of Tsurugata, 

‘The boats or rather canoes used on this river are of two sizos, It 
‘was in tho smaller kind that we embarked. ‘Thoir shape is somowhat 
poonlinr, and n description of them may not be out of place, ‘They are 
flat-bottomed, long and narrow, tho length of the one in which we 
embarked boing about 25 f60t, whilo tho brendth was only 2} foot, 
‘They lio low in the water, thoro being hardly a foot of free-bonrd, and 
‘ho sides aro slightly roundod so as to curve inwards, ‘Tho draught of 
tho smaller bonts, such as the ono in which wo wore, I should tnke to bo 
‘bout six inches, ‘The prow is vory long and high, and doos not project 
sharply outwards, as is the case with ordinary Japanese bonts, but is 
continued in n line with the body of the boat in a gendual long curv 
‘Tho breadth of these eanoes is tho same all over, except at the bows, 
where they become slightly narrower, ‘Thoy are worked by two 
Dontmen, Ono of these stands in the stern of the bont and steers with 
‘long paddle; the other either sits in the bow and rows with a very 
unwieldy padi fixed in rowlocks made of rope, or elso stands up with 
‘pole to ward the ennoo off from the rocks nnd keop it well into the 
stream, ‘The canoes seem on the whole adapted to the locality, and nro 
managed with grent skill when shooting tho small rapids which ocour 

« horo nnd there on the river, 
Swinging down with the eurront at some six miles an hour, wo 
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passed through a beautifully undulating country, the seenery being very 
pretty at times and very picturesque all aloug, ‘There is a fine view 
‘about twelve miles above th village of Tsuragata, Horo the hills on 
each bank rise to a height of 800 or 400 foct, and the stream gradually 
grows narrower and narrower, until at last making a sharp turn to tho 
riglit it dashos into a stoop gorge, From the boat, as it is whirled down 
amidst the [89] strong eddies of the current, tho view of tho hills 

. overkend, shaded as they aro by dark pinos and eryptomerins, is very 
grand. 

From Suynme close to Tsuragata, whore wo landed, on to Kado 
the country is beautiful, Largo tracts of rich mondow-land, varied here 
‘and thero by small bits of lightly wooded country, extend down to the 
#00 on the one hand and as far as tho hills on tho othor. In th 
meadows wild boars, 60 our guides said, are froquently to bo met with 
oven in tho day time, Beyond Kado the comtry becomes more 
cultivated ; tho villages aro more numerons nnd moro thickly populated, 
and the housos composing thom differ from thoso further north iu not 
doing mero clay structures bat built of wood in tho usual style, Nowe 
this lattor placo wo saw tho ordinary bamboo for the first time, not 
growing wild but enrofully cultivated inn hedgerow with othor trees, 
Shortly aftor leaving Kado an extensive lagoon, nbout 15 miles long by 
five broad, as fur as wo could roughly estiuante it, and conneeted with 
‘the son by an arm so narrow that tho first improssion formed by the 
travollor of it is that it is an isolatod piooe of water, comes into viow on 
the right. Near tho outlet to the oconn, as if specinlly stationod there 
to guatd the entranee, are two high hills called respectively Honzan and 
Shinzan, or old and new mountain, the latter being tho name of the 
hhighor of the two. As we proceeded furthor the mendow land gave way 
catirely to cultivation, ‘The uri or small molon seemed to be the chief 
production of the district, and those we sw were much larger than those 
grown near Yedo, 

A nico view of Kubdta, the capital of the Akita prefecture, is 
obtained a short distance from the town, which is situated in an exten- 
sivo valley at the foot of Taihoisan, a mountain of some 4,000 feet, and 
on tho river Omogawa. ‘This river has its soureo at Iwasaki and flows 
intd tho sea on the west coast near Kubdta. Kubota has « population of 
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60,000 inhabitants, and though, like Hirozaki, an old castle-town, 
hhas considerably moro life in it than the latter plaes, ‘The houses, 
‘hough built like those at Hirozaki [90] have a more finished appear 
‘anco, the stroots are wider and bottor kept, and there aro some good shops 
tnd fino Inrge ten-honses in the town. Jinrikisha ply to and fro, the 
roads, howover, being too bad to ndmit of their being usod outside of 
the suburbs, the stroets are thronged with a busy crowd, and there is, 
‘every sign of w brisk trade being oneried on, ‘The Meiiuaw of Kubota 
are Tsunugi, a silken fabric much used in making hakama and kimono, 
and the patter of which is usually black and yellow in stripes, white 
Chijimi, a species of erape with n raised woof which fetches a high prico 
s Yedo, and Karakami—the sliding-doors of Japaneso houses 

Nonr Kubota we sew largo tracts of woodland fonced in, and at 
corlain spots in the wide enclosures thus formed were fixed posts notify. 
{ng that the Jand in question belonged to the Kaitakusli or Agricultural 
Dopartimont, It is gratifying to s0o that the Japanese Government are 
ft length disposed to tura their atlontion n little noarer homo, aud 
perecive that Yozo is not tho only place where the influence of the 
Kaitalushi way bo oxereised to advantogs 
northern distrits of the main island great room for improvement, and 
owing to tho more gouial rovessories of position nnd climate the labours 
of tho Colonization Dopartment in this direction, where such a large 
field for agricultural experiments is open to them, would, it is presuma- 
Vio, be far more likely to be attonded with snccoss than in a country 
‘with the Siberian climuato of northern Yoxo—where millions of dollars 
hhave beon expended—with what result is only too well known, 

Hitherto all the way from Awomori to Kubta and on as far as 
‘Maurakawi we found that a knowledge of the Inngoago as spoken at 
‘Yedo and the neighbourhood of the apital was of very little use when 
speaking tothe country people, though of course officials both in towns 
and villages ean invaxiably speak tho Yedo dialect, ‘The dialects vary 
in every town to a certain extent, Near Awomori the Nambu dinloct is 
the one in common use. Owing, however, to tho yearly emigration of 
the country [01] people before alluded to, a medley of many different 
dialects is tho result, which to a traveller is utterly incomprehensible, 
‘Tho harsh language of Kaga, the dialects of Nambu with its peculiarities 
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of intonation, expression and pronunciation, the nasal twang which 
distinguishes tho dialocts spokon near Hirosaki, nnd in tho ol provineo 
of Aidzu—combined with the hard aud elipped language of Hakodate, in 
itsolf a compound of many dialects, whon jumbled up together eombino 
to produce a jargon the disagreenblo effect of which on the car of a 
stranger may readily be imagined, As an instance of the local peon- 
liavities of dinlost which fell under our notice, I may stato that 
‘with no loss than five differnt oxprossions for the common word Yea, 
namely Hé, Hai, Né, Na, and Ohi, By this lone somo iden may be 
found of the difficulties which stand in the way of a traveller undor- 
standing and being undorstood by:tho people with whom he is thrown 
{inlo communfention, 

‘Tho const lino from Hirazawa on loses much of the droary dosolate- 
ness noticeable between Kubdte and Hirazawa, Hitherto the coast hns 
‘oxtonded in a straight unbroken line varied by no indentations or bays, 
while cndloss sand, and nothing but sand, has reigned uninterrupted 
everywhere, Hore, however, the monotony is broken by sovernl tiny 
Days, tho entranees to which nro almost concealed by high ficrce-looking 
rocks which bar the passago to all but sunall fishing boats, and ox the 
shores of which stand little fishing villages, whose inhabitants wore 
actively engaged when wo passed by in the ordinury pursuits of a fishing 
population. ‘Tho character of the country too softens and improves. 
‘Tho hills ran down closo to tho water's edge. Wild lilies of @ bright 
orange colour, havobells and wild pinks grow in great profusiou, aud 
little hillocks rich in troos and shrubs axe dotted all over tho sive-fields 
Sach is the country between Shokoshi and Kosagnwa, 

‘Tho road from Shokoshi on towards Sakata lies along [92] the tops 
of high clifts overhanging the sen and over the Misaki-togé or Pass of the 
‘Three Promontories. Owing to the hills all round, the view of Ché- 
Kaisan, one of the highest mountains of Japan, is constantly changing, 
although the mountain is clearly soon from a long distance back, yet it 
is only when drawing nenr Sakata that one obtains a good view of it, 
and of the chains of low hills stretching away from it, so as to form an 
accurate iden of these, ‘The whole presents a curious sight, 

Tho volenno Chokaisan, which tho natives of the place are fond of 

The afinative “ Yes"—" Bayo," as opposed to “No,"is ofeourse not meant, 
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ening to Fojiyams, stands out bolily against tho sky, rising up to 
f height of 8,000 fect and towering far above the low hills which 
surround it, Seen as wo saw it, it forms cs it were tho contre of a 
cirele of which only half lo, or of a spider's web, and from this 
centre threo xidges, like the radii ofa circle or the prinefpal thronds of 
‘a web, ran westwards down to the sea and are coutinued out into it 
in threo promontories, forming two bays, and thus giving the name of 
Misuki Togé to tho Pass, whilst a fourth chain of hills oxtends in a 
south-onslerly direction ending shortly above Sakata, Pilgrimages aro 
mado up ChOkaisnn, the mountain being ascended from Fakaura, a small 
villago about 11 miles from Sakata, 

‘The road all the way from Hirwzawa is preity and the scenery 80 
varied that the journey soems shorter than it really is, and thus when 
‘vo reached the valley in which Sakata lies, and, entering it from tho 
North close to the foot of Chbkisnn rodo through the whole length of 
it up to Sakata, wo wero not too fatigued to be able to enjoy tho rich 
Tnndseapo spread out before us, 

‘The valleys in Japan may appear to some monotonous and un- 
intoresting, ‘Thoy may say that thoy aro all so alike that tho eyo 
decornes wearied by constantly dwelling on tho same viows. But it 
not so with a real admirer of Japnnoso scenery. ‘Truo itis that thoso 
volleys possess in a groat monsuro a cortain similarity, and that np- 
parently, to some, the samo scene is often ropented, But thoso valleys 
‘ro peculiar to tho country: it is in thom [03] that we find lurking tho 
spesinl charm attaching to Japanese sconery, and to us thoro is somo 
new beauty in‘ each pocaliarly its own, However much the principal 
features of valley seonery are repeated, and it by no means follows that 
they always aro, there is over some new accessory of monntain, forest 
‘or river, which lends a special interest to each, and which is easily 
discernible by those who are in any way closo observers of nature. 
Hirozaki, Kubota, Saktta, ond Murakami aro all situated in valleys, but 
beyond a certain similasity which is always to bo met with in the samo 
‘geological formations, the valleys in which these towns lie are far from 
being counterparts one of another, ‘The valley of Kubota presents a 
striking contrast to the others on account ofits vast extent, and in each 
of the threo others the prominent features of the Inndseapes, not to 
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speak of the positions of the towns, which differ in ench caso, have a 
distinet individuality which forbids the idea of any monotony or same- 
noss pervading them. Wo must plead guilty to n fondness for Japanese 
scenery. In spring, when everything appoars dressed in its brightest 
colours, fairer Inudseapes nro to be scon hore porhaps than in any other 
country. In autumn thero is also as much varisty, and tho many 
coloured tints which light up the hillsides and bring the woods ont in 
‘their sombre richness of colouring have more attractions for somo than 
the brighter viows of spring tine. But this is digressing. 

‘Tho town of Sakata, like all Japanese towns, is a vory straggling 
place, It holds about 12,000 inhabitants. ‘Tliough s considerable trado 
is carried on in tho placo it has no meibutsu, nor ia any special industry 
fs far a8 wo could lonrn entried on in it, ‘Tho principal street doservos 
a word snid nbout it, ‘Tho houses forming it stand ench in a soparato 
onolosure, and as these enclosures aro planted with evergreens and other 
‘Hoos, the offoot is ing the town the apponranco rather of a 
big villago than of » town. 

‘When there wo did not loso the opportunity of visiting the grave 
of Mr. Smith, ‘Tho site choson for it is a quiot [04] rotirod spot in 
8 cotuer of the graveyard of tho principal templo of Sakata, nnd there 
fre only ono or two recent graves in tho immodiato neighbourhood, 
‘Tho tomb is fonced in with a wooden roiling, aud a simplo slab of stono 
‘with the name, ago and residones in Japan of tho decoasod marks tho 
head of tho grave, Wo were conducted to tho spot by the hend-priost 
of tho temple, who seemed to take a cortain pride in pointing out that 
overything was kept in excellent order. 

Murakami lies just at tho point whero the defile loads out into a 
road valley, which is shiut inon the north and east sides, but is open 
on the west and south. Also an old castle town, it hns a vory deserted 
appearance. ‘Tho castle is in rains, thoagh some portions of it here and 
there are still standing. ‘The Meibutsu of Murakami are lequer (though. 
Inequer ware is not made hore in any quantity) salmon and tea, the 
Inter Iaving improved much in quality during the last fow years. A 
great deal of pine-wood from the ndjacent forests is out into lengths and 
sont to Niigata and even to Yedo to be made into chopsticks, so this may 
also be ineluded among the Meibutsu, 
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‘Niigata is 60 well known that littlo need be said of the town itself, 
Everybody is aware what dificalties in the shape of insecure harborage 
tnd imperfect road communication with the capital Lave stood in the 
way of the development of its trade, and how, in spite of these draw- 
backs, the town has gradually increased. It is also known how much 
the town has gained by the appointment of the present governor; how a 
prison, a hospital, a schocl conducted on the new system, and barracks 
hhave sprang up, and with what good results the care bestowed in Iny- 
ing out now streets, in restoring tho old ones, and in cleansing and 
improving the notwork of ennals which intersects the town, las been 
attended, 

‘Under the energetic ndministration of the present Governor tho town 
Ins mado evident progross, and if the neoossary works which aro required 
for the formation of a good harbour wore only enaviod out, if the rond 
(05) communication with Yedo wore improved, and if tho various ro- 
sources of tho noighbourhood were drawn out as they should bo, it 
‘would not bo long, wo venture to predict, boforo Niigata took a leading 
place among tho towns of Japan. 

But it is expecting too much to suppose that all this will bo dono. 
‘Bren tho eehewo for constructing a harbour will, itis to bo fenred, not 
bo curried out, ‘Tho towns-peoplo are naturally anxious for tho oxeen- 
tion of a plan which, if suecessful,—which there is overy reason to 
it would be—must be of grent benefit to their town, ‘The local 
for reasons of their own desirous of being entrusted with the 
‘works, ‘The plans have boon drawn up, the estimates, begun long ago, 
should bo finished by this time, but here the matter will probably rost. 
‘Tho development of tho scheme presents certainly gront dificnltios, 
‘though not greater ones than modern énginesring cnn surmount, But 
it nocessitates. considerable sum of money, and money the Japanese 
Government aro for various rensons chary of granting, ‘The question 
‘will probably be indefinitely sholved, and if the Govoroment ever do 
‘nko it into their consideration, it will probably bo only when it is too 
Inte to do any good, and the opportunity will thus havo been lost. 

Sado, which lies opposite to the mainland off Niigata, may be 
reached in two ways—cither by going direct from Niigata to Yebisn, tho 
Northern Harbour, or by proceeding from Niigata to Teradomari—a 
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village 80 miles south of Niigata, and thence to the south-east point of 
the island, ‘The former is the longer route by sea—being 40 miles,— 
but though by taking the latter ronte one saves half the distanes by 
water, yet it involves a good day's journey overland from Niigata to 
Torndomari, 

‘The former may bo said to be the preferable route nt ordinary 
times, but in the stormy season the Initer is the best, ‘The Bay of 
Yobisa, the northern harbor of Sado, ‘is a fine bay, being ton miles 
Jong with an average broadth of a mile, and affords good protection to 
shipping, so that in bad weather ships lying off (96] Niigata put in 
hore for shelter, but it is unfortunately open on the north sido, and 
consequently in northerly gales, which are vory provalent during the 
winter months, vessels have to make for the Bay of Omi, a small harbour 
con the enst const, or Futami Bay, which is on the southern end of the 
sland, At Yobisu thoro is a templo piotaresquoly situated on the crest 
of a steep hill, and from here to Aikawa, the locality of the mines, the 
seonery is tolerably pretty, and tho rond just before Aikawa is reached 
oes over a pass somo 600 feet high. 

Sado is well known on account of the gold mines to which it owos 
its importance, Aikawa, tho chief town of Sado, and tho hond-quartors 
of tho local administration, lies nt the extreme south of tho island, It 
has a population of 10,000 inhabitants, but the rest of the island is. but 
thinly populated. ‘Tho rond connecting Aikawa with Yebisu, the small 
town from which the northern bay takes its name, is tho only decent 
rond on the island, and we fear we must plead guilty to tho charge of 
“damning with faint praiso,” asall that ean be suid in its favour is that it 
might be worse, ‘Thero are several villages at certain distances along this 
route, but the western and north-western portions of Sado are moun- 

{nous nnd almost totally uncultivated, 
‘From the fact of there being gold mines in Sado, ono is naturally 
inclined to look for signs of a certain degree of prosperity among its 
inhabitants, but tho reverse of this is th case, ‘Tho villages aro 
wretched and dirty in the extreme, and the people appear to be misera- 
Vly poor, What natural wealth it possesses has done little for the 
fsland, if wo may judge from outward appearances. Even Aikawa, 
which should bo a rich thriving town, bas the appearance of an ordinary 
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fishing village. ‘The upper part of tho town, where the Koncho and 
mining office are situated, is not so bad, but in the lower town dirtinoss 
and poverty prevail in a vory marked degree, and the houses are mostly 
wretched hovels. 

‘As anatural consequence labour is absurdly cheap in [7] Sado, 
and travelling therefore very inexpensive,—the charge for one coolie per 
day being 24 son.* 

‘The mines aro within a short walk of tho Mining Offico and aro 
prettily sitanted in high hills, ‘Tho height of the highost of these hills 
is 1,100 foot, but the principal entrance to tho mines is only 700 feet 
above tho sea-level, ‘The gallory which one enters here—the only ono 
which can bo explored comfortably—is fitted with n tramway, and 
extends fora distance of 800 yards with a slight ascent into the ill, 
when three dark and uninviting shafts are renched—one descending to 
the left—another to the right—and tho third leading straight into tho 
heart of tho hill. This latter has been disused for some time, and has 
only lately beon reopened. Wo had suffoient rospect for our clothes, 
in the absoneo even of other dotorrent roasons, not to yield to any 
inducement which might ho held out to us to prosoouto our resoarchos 
underground any farthor, and indood thoro woro risks to bo run which 
‘wo little dreamt of when wo committed oursolves to the onre of out 
guides, Every now and then e hugo truck fall of ore would come 
rolling down the tramway on its way with its load to the mouth of the 
gallery, which forced our party to have recourso to a goneral ‘save qué 
peut’ in the nooks and crannies within reach, and inexperienced as wo 
wore, it was as much as we could do to save ourselves from annihilation 
by clinging closely to the sides of the subterraneons pass 

Sinco the time the mines were first opened thoy have been subject, 
‘at certain intervals, to inroads from water, and on the way from the 
mining office we passed several old shafts long since abandoned owing 
to this reason, From the primitive character of the old workings, it 
naturally followed that from time to time casualties and loss of life 
resulted from the water coming in. What up to sixty years ago used 
to be the principal entrance to the mines, was at that date the scone of 
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‘one of these catastrophes, when no less than 800 people are reported to 
have perished. ‘That [98] in the face of theso accidents and the danger 
attaching to mining operations conducted when modern appliancos and 
engineering skill were as yet unknown, the works should have been 
procesded with,—says something for the persoverance of the local 
‘Topaneso, but probably their grecd for gain induced them to overstop 
the bounds of prudence, and the very ignorance of the minors of the 
common laws on which engincering is based possibly made them un- 
Aerrato tho dangors to which thoy are exposed, 

OF lato yeurs tho water has beon gradually accumulating to sush an 
extent as effectually to obatruct tho working of tho mines, and in somo 
shatts, we wero told, the water had attained a depth of 15 foot, With 
‘8 view, thorefore, to freeing tho mines from this obstruction, a survey of 
‘thom has beon instituted and the necessary plans and estimates aro 
boing prepared, ‘The cost of romoving this obstacle will it is said, bo 
‘vory grent, as it is calculated that it will take quite five yoars to got the 
ines into good working order, but it is nlso equally tho goneral opinion 
that unless the requisite monsures to this ond are spoodily put into 
execution tho mines will eventually havo to be abandoned, as they 
‘cannot otherwise bo worked to advantage, 

‘There is, however, a largo quantity of oro on hand, onough, it is 
stated, to ocoupy two years in smelting. ‘Tho new smelling works, 
which have only recontly been completed, will thus como in very usefal. 

‘Tho tramway which was laid down three yours ago for tho con- 
voyance of the ore from the mines to the towns is still in existence, but 
‘the tramway system was not found to work well. Owing to the eare- 
lessness and ignorance of those in charge of the tramways, accidents 
‘wore of constaut occurrence, and moreover, labonr being so cheap, it 
was found to be just as economical to employ manual Inbour. Another 
consideration which probably lind some weight is that the conveyance 
of tho ore in the old way from the mines gavo occupation to a consider 
blo number of people, and for this reason alone the tramways wero 
vory likely unpopular, Women aro chiefly employed in the transport 
[99] of ore. ‘They receive 4 sen a day nnd aro supposed to make threo 
or four trips to and fro in that time, 

In spito of the high quality of tho ore extracted from them, the 
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choapness of Inbour, and tho favourablo situation of the mines with 
rogard to the town, itis yet a fuot that the Sado mines are worked at a 
loss. On account of tho smallness of the population, and owing also 
perhaps in a measure to that aversion to a chango of locality which is 
common to all Japaneso, all the inhabitants of tho isloud aro more or 
Jess related to ench other, and thus if ono obtains an official position, it 
is generally not long beforo his numerous relations aro all similarly 
provided. Consoquoutly the number of ofieials omployed in the Mining 
Office and Kenehd as compared with the amount of work to be done is 
perfeetly ridioulous, 

Not ouly do the mines not pay but they are a source of considerably 
expenso to tho Government, Wo actually heard it stated on good 
authority, the statement being subsequently confirmed on our return to 
edo, that in ono year $60,000 worth of gold was forwarded to Yedo, 
Dut that in ordor to obtain this $75,000 wore sont from tho enpital to 
moot the working exponsos, Unless a radical reform bo effected, ono 
can foreseo ouly ove result from a stato of things liko this, 
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Awomari to Shin. seseecsneens 1 REAT O10, 
ShinjO to Namioka, or 
Namioka to Poza 2" 99 0 
ojiahi to Wirozal, 2048 
“Brora to Tkaigusie. 6" 0 
aie # 
a" 4 
oun « 
18" 00 « 
‘Twuragnta to Sayama... 1a 
Bayama to Toyoda, 2+ 06 
‘Toyotka to Kedo.. 209 
Kado to Shitoid 24 32 
(200) Shitoideu to Abukawa, 2 0 
Abukawa to Minato... 8 84 
Minato to Kabota. 1418 
Kabota to Arai 1“ « 
Avaign to Nagatama.. 1 6 
‘Nagatama to Michigara, 200 « 
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‘Michigawa to Madzugasdki. 
‘Madaugesaki to Iohinowaki.... 
‘Honjé to Hirazawa.. 
‘Hirnzava to Soke 
‘Shokishi to Kasngawa, 
Kosngowa to Miga..... 
Miga to Fukuara.....+.5 
‘Fukaure to Sakata 
Sakata to Hamaneke 
‘Hamanaka to Oyama, 
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Nodeumnigabiki to Okawa, 
‘Okava to Kade 
Kadsuki to Nakamura 
Nakamura to Osawa 
Osawa to Budo.. 
Bado to Shinnomach. 
Shfanomachi to Saraznwa.... 
Saruzawa to Murakami 
‘Murakat to Twatan6, 
Iwafané to Shinya. 
Shiuya to Momozaki 
Momozaki to auf 
‘Tonjt to Manogawa, 
‘Manogawa to Niigata, by river, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


(HOt) The Regular Api Mesting af tho Society was held on Wednestay, the 
th, ot 6 pan. a the Imperial College, Yedo, in the Reception Room, which ed 
‘been’ courteously tendered to the Society for the purpose by the Director, Y, 
Hatakeyama, Es. 

‘The chair was taken by Prot. Murray, Ph. D, who congratulated the members 
on tho fet of holding a mosting of such a Bosiety, for the frst timo at the enpital 
cof an enpiro so progressive as that of Japan, 

‘Attr roading the mints of tho last Afecting, the Seoetary announced, as 
‘now mombers, Bt, Obasler H, Dallas; Mous, Conil, aud Professors BR, W. 
‘Atkinson, R, Sith, and D, Maxsball. ‘The donation of a cave of Butterles by H. 
‘Pryer, Bag, was alto announced, likewise the reooipt of Journals of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asti Socio, 

‘A motion was mado hy Dr. Murray and seconded by Dr. Antiall to tho effect 

‘Mat tia Counell of tho Socioty bo roquested to mako merangemonts for 
atving a reception to tho oigera, and especially tho Seioutie Corps, of H.AM.8. 
Challenger” : 

nthe absense ofthe priter) tho Hon, 1. . Plankett send a paper Notes of 
4 Journey from Avomer! to Niigata, and of a Visit tothe mines of Sudo," by J. 
H, Gabbine, Bog. 

Mr, Dallas spoke of tho dialects hoard in tho region refered to in the paper as 
Doing very unlike the language spoken at TOkib ; and promised to present an 
sceount ofthe Yonezawa dialect soon, 

Dr Antisell remarked that the deseiption of the mountain ranges given in 
tho paper was Sntoreting. Although not acquainted with the rogion, yet ho 
ecoguited in these ranges some similarity to the mountain systems of Yezo and 
farther north. a tho northem patt ofthe Enpiro there were two distinct ranges 
of bile; ono coming divetly from the north, a continuation of the chain in 
Karafto, which, after passing down south along tho west sore ot Yezo is found in 
Dows snd farther south, ‘Tho soond eystem of mountains is that entering Yezo 
from the Aleatian isles and Kamtschatka, running N, 20-25 E, and $, 20—25 W. 
find crossing in places the Sst describod system: it is from the existence and 
‘roesing of those chains that ero derives its quadrangular form. ‘Theto two 
saysiems have very diferent mineral contents for their axes: the rst as essentially 
1 granitio and felspthio axis, produced yerhaps by shrinkage, and is slow of 
Aeeompostion ofits minerals forming thin soils the eeeond has an axi platonio 
or voloanie yielding basalts, traps, ond dlorites, decomposing readily, fomning 
Aeep and rich soils; Loneo the different kinds of vegetation dosexibed by the 
waiter as oecuxring on the elopes of tho two chains, Where the two chains eroee, 
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flso, there is found a rolling country closed up at the North and Kast by hills, 
valleys opening to tho [102] South and West. ‘This voleanie chain is secondary 
fn the district deseribed, but in Yezo, and again in Kiushiu island, it attains 
‘reat prominence, 

In rply to a question of Mr, Schenk, Dr. Antisel also stated that the method 
‘of getting the gold out of the quarts, at the Sado mines, was by stempi 
(Galifornin—only that wooden stamps were used. 

Reference having boon mado by Piof, Smith to the modo of goting rid ot 
water, the Secretory sinted that this, and the other processes, were exhibictd in 
the model of the Sado mine which is in the Sosiety’s Museum at Yokohama, 

Mr, Syle questioned whether the low rate of wagos mentioned in the paper— 
from 2} to 4 sen a day-—eonld include the labourers foo ; but Me, Dalles supposed 
4 might do no, Decnuso, in that region, worknen might be hired wt 10 son per diem 
tnd enly 6 riot a month wore paid for school-tenchers, Tu reply to Mr. Knipping 
ho also statod that tho native maps found in thone pasts, though not drawn to 
‘cole, wero good and uso. 

Dr. Murray remarked on the excalloaco of maps he had goon in and about 
Kidto ; and on the ingenious method employed of giving tho heights of mountains 
Dy projecting np elevation of thou in their site on the ma 

‘As to tho longitude marked on such maps, some 
from Kioto, 

‘Tho thanks ofthe Soolaty were retumol to Afr. Gubbine for his paper, and to 
Me. Plunkett for hia kindness in reading it ; and the Secretary was 
convey to the authorities of tho College the Society's best acknowledgments for 
the courteous manuer in which the uso of the room where the mecting was held 
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NOTES COLLECTED IN THE OKITAMA KEN, WITH AN 
ITINERARY OF THE ROAD LEADING TO IT. 





Br Cnanues H. Dantas, Bsa. 


[Read before the aAsatio Society of Japan on the Blst May, 1876.] 


[108] Tho Okitama Ken, bettor known by the namo of its chief 
town Yonezawa, is situated in the mountainous country duo north of 
TOKIO at a distanco by rond of 84 ri, A list of tho stations and thoir 
distances will bo found at the end of this paper. ‘Tho prineipal rond to 
it follows tho Oshin knid6 as far ns the important town of Fukushima, 
It's this town of Fukushima, 72 ré from ‘TOkid, that was fixod upon 
aus tho provisional terminus of the railway that eortain kiavasoku wished 
to construct to Awomori, As this scheme, though postponed, is probably 
not definitely abandoned, an itinernty of tho Oshia kaikd os far as 
Fokushima may havo some claim to interest at tho prosont moment ; 
Dat before going over it in dotai, it may be convenient to sketch briedly 
tho physical goography of the country through which it pass 

‘Tho principal chain of mountains comes down from Avwomori in 
nearly a straight lino to » point about 80 ri north of Toki, and then 
turning towards the wost, and kooping that distance as radias and with 
‘TOkid for a contre, describes a circular aro to Foji-son. ‘This elisin is 
the watershed of the country and throws out of spurs. which 
servo as gaides to tho various rivers. On the [104] way to Fukushima 
ono finds four principal channels. From the comer made by the turn 
of the mountain chain comes towards the east a ridgo of inconsidersble 
height which forms the northern boundary of the plain in which ‘T8kid 
is situated, On ite crest, if it deserves the name, is the town of 
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Utstnomiyn, 28 ri from Tokis, ‘The Oshiu kaidd traverses the plain 
as far as Utsunomiyn, and then continues towards the north, parallel 
to nnd at n short distance from the eastern base of the principal chain 
of mountains, 

‘The country between Tokio and Utsunomiya is drained principally 
by the Stimita gawa and the ‘Tone gawa; by the former and one branch 
of the latter into the Bay of Yodo, and by its remaining branch into 
the Pasidc. 

Only 8 ri beyond Utsanomiya is the Kinu gawa, which, pent up 
for many miles inside the prinoipal rango of mountains, breaks through 
‘them at tho tur, and though checked by the ridge alrendy mentioned, 
soon rounds it nnd continues a southerly course for some miles farther 
dolore uniting with Tone gawa and striking east to the Paciflo, which is 
reached at OhOshi, In the Inttor part of its course it receives sovoral 
aflluents, 

Proceeding towards tho north tho noxt eastern spur shutting in 
tho Kinw gawa is only five ré farther, ‘Tho hill, between tho towns of 
Ujiyo and Kiteurognwa, by which the Oshiu knido climbs over it, is 
callod Yagord Saka, Past Kitsuregawn flows a river of tho samo, namo 
almost duo east to the Pacifle. It unites with four stronms, that 
joparnted oach by a short spur of bills come from the central mountains, 
to form tho Naka gawa, which thus catrios off all tho water between 
Yngord Saka and tho mass of hills called Ni-ju-sau Saka between 
Koyebori and Ashino, 

North of thoso twenty-three hills and taking its viso in the moun- 
tains at the south of Aidza is tho Abukuma gawa, which crosses tho 
Oshin knid0 at the large onstlo-town of Shirnkawa, 60 ré from TOKIO, 
and then turning towards the north only reaches the Pacific at Arnhotan 
inthe Bay of Sendai, In its northern course its principal {105] afiluents 
are the Shakado gawa, the Nami gavva and the Su kawa, all of which cross 
the Oshiu kaido in their eastward descent from the central mountain: 
‘They are separated from one another by abrupt and precipitous hills, 
over which the Oshiu kaid6 toils laboriously, apparently scorning to go 
round them. Tt is in the corner made by the juuetion of the Sa kawa 
and Abukuma gown that Fakushima is situated. 

‘Taktng now the western side of tho central range, it will be sul 
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ficient to say that at the southern extremity of the straight lino tho turn 
seems to produce an enormous knot, in the southern portion of which lio 
ensconced the far-famed temples of Nikk6, ‘Travelling northward through 
this kuot and mounting to its sourco tho bed of the Kinu gawa, one 
arrives at the water-shed whenco rise the rivers flowing towards Niigata ; 
and descending towards the north, the first level land reashed alter 80 ri 
of mountain climbing is the plain of Wakamatsu or Aidza, with its Jako 
and outlet to the west. 

‘North of this plain there comes from the principal chain a spur, or 
rather eross-chain, which starting from between the grent mountains of 
Adzuma aud Bandai-san, just opposito to Fukushima, oxtond first 
westerly and then sealtors towards the north-west, A fow ri farther 
ono branch nonely unites with the main line, thus inclosing tho Okitama 
Kon, and then again diverges to tho west to give spnce to the 
maguificent plain of Yamagata, which is the northern limit of my own 
travels, This wostom cross chain is of gront brondth, the rond from 
Yonezawa to Niigata being known as tho Ju-san Togo, Cortainly of 
tho thirteon, threo are only small hills, but four or five nro formidable 
asses, 

‘Having said thus much on the natare of the country, lot us follow 

_ tho Onhin kaidd, which lonving TOki8 by tho suburbs of Sonji,stretehos 
to tho north till it ronches the banks of the ‘Tone gava at a small station 
town callod Kurihasbi, distant 144 ré from the Nikon Bashi, All along 
‘his part of the road the villages and station towns succeed each otbor at 
‘such short intervals as almost to [106] make a continuous lino; nono, 
however, apponr to bo of any special importance, Kasukabo, 10 ré from 
‘T0kid, being the principal, ‘The plain is fertile and carefully cultivated, 
producing rico, wheat, barley and vogetables ; a fow miles beyond So 
however, is a ito grass land that secms to bo waste, ‘The black alder 
‘and the weeping willow are common trees, and wood-pigeons are to be 
seen in great numbers 

Appronching Katihashi along a eauseway or bund built to confine 
‘tho river, ono has a magnifeent view of tho Nikké monntains. ‘The 
‘Tone gawa is croséed by a ferry, and when fall is 600 yards across, * 
‘When the water is low tho channel is on the Kurihashi side, leaving the 
northern half of the bed exposed. In Jily, 1872, in swimming’aeross it 
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from the northern side whon it was at its highest, I found throo feot of 
‘water on the shallowest part in tho eentro, while tho strosim was dash- 
ing down the deep channel with a swiftness that was almost dangerous, 

Crossing the ferry ono finds on tho northern bank the town of 
Nakata, and from hero the character of the rond changes, An almost 
continuous avenue of eryptomoria shades it all the way to Utsunomiya, 
‘The ground is higher aud gradually risos. Ono so0s littlo rico, but 
plenty of whent, batley and vogotables, with Inrgo tracts of grass-land 
that would apparently farnish excellent pasturage, A short distance 
from Nakata is tho enstle-town of Koga, which 
The shiro was of great oxtont, but the work of 
done 80 thoroughly, that the meglocted monts, crossed by bridgos 
Aangorously rotten, only shut in a wilderness of rank geass that bas 
obliternted all traces of the daimio's mansion. 

‘Tho rond all tho way from TOKIO to Utsunomiyn is fairly passable 
for onrringes, and for a short time a public eonveynnee plied betwvoon tho 
latter plneo and Nakata, hore is generally plonty of width, bat slong 
the avenues the road is ofton hommed in by high banks, which keep in 
tho walor, while tho stately tres keop out tho sun, so that in wot 
‘woather and for long afterwards, travelling, [107] whother on foot, om 
horseback, or on wheels, is disagroenblo, dificult nnd slow: 

Uisunomiya is a vory largo and important town, built on moder- 
ately high ground, I was tho soat of n daimio of 70,000 Kokw, wh 
cnstle lins beon turned into barracks, ‘Thoro is an old tomple, standing 
‘on the edge of an slmost perpendicular bluff, which commands a fino 
viow to the north-onst, ‘The eity seems nn important contre of trado ; 
thore are numerous taluésuya well supplied with Bass's beer, ot at least 
oor with Bass's Inbols, common claret and champagne, kerosene lamps, 
slop-clothing, slates and stationery. 

At Utsunomiya the tourists to Nikkd leave the Oshia kaidd, and 
turning to tho north-west reach thoir destination by a good road of 9 ri 
‘long suporb avenues of eryptomeria, From Imaichi, 2 ri before ono 
roaches Nikkd, there is a most exquisitely picturesque but diffielt route 
up tho course of the Kinu gowa due north to Wakamatsu and s0 to 
‘Yonozawa, which seoms almost as unknown to Japnneso as to foreigners. 

Following the Oshin kaid6, 8 ri.beyond Utsunomiya is the small 
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town of Shirasawa, where ono crosses the Kinu gawa, The river 
divides 8 ri above the town, and reunites its branches 1 ri below it, 
‘thas inelosing a long narrow sandy island thickly covered with small 
trees and brushwood, On the left or farther bank of the northern 
branch is the town of Akntsu, 1 ri from Shirnsawa, 

Akutsa is aot a regular station-town, and the traveller from the 
south passes through it without stopping; but it is an important for- 
‘warding place for travellers and goods coming to TOki6 from the north, 
1s there is communication by flat-bottomed boats down the Kina gawn, 
18 ri to n small village enlled Kubota ; whenco 7 ri of lovel ground lend 
to Sakai, a town on tho ‘Tone gawa, by which boats drop down the 
stream to kid in abont sixtedu hours, All tho goods traffio and nensly 
all the passengers go by this routo, ‘Thore is an Ura-kaidd from the 
Aiden [108] country by which produce reaches Akutsu, but it is reported 
to bo impassable for travellers. 

From Akutsu after crossing one small bill, a lovel road bordered by 
rico fields londs through Usiyo to tho foot of Yagord Saka, known to tho 
Jinrikisha coolies ns tho worst hill this side of Sendai, On tho other side 
of the bill is tho easto-town of Kitsuregawa, with its river famous for 
ols and n fish onlled ayt, which is ostoomed a gront delicacy. Tho 
town bas thé historical interest of having been tho sent of the Asbikaga 
family, 

From Kitsurogewa to Sokayama is a hilly rond over high wild 
‘goree-covered moorland, with occasional plantations of young beeches, 

From Sakuyama to Otawara tho road is level through soveral 
villages with gardens and rico-olds. A handsomo avenue lends into 
Otawara, from wheneo there is a cross-rond to Imaichi, distant about 18 
ri to tho south-west, 

Otawarn was the seat of a daimid of 80,000 kok, but was burnt 
in the war and has never been wholly rebuilt, ‘The honjin, however, is 
fue of the bost on the road. ‘The town is chiefly remarkable for the 
immense number of pack-horses always standing in the streets, which 
‘would seem to point out some special activity of trnde, but I am told 
‘that it possesses no partioular meidutsu, 

The northern gate of Otawara is washed by a small river, from 
‘which alevel country extends to the Nasu kawa, on the south bank of 
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which is Nabekako, a largo town now almost entirely destroyed by fire. 
‘Phe banks of the Nasa kawa are perpendicular cliffs, with the upper 
egos most pisturosquely wooded. On tho north bank, extetly opposite 
to Nabekako, is tho station town of Koyebori. 

Botwoon Koyebori and Ashino are the Nixjusan saka, twenty-threo 
hills of corduroy roads, In very cloar weather Faji-sin may be seen 
from the top of the sceond hill, which is therefore known as Fuji-mi 
saka, 

Ashino is in a long valley surrounded by wooded hills, over which 
more corduroy ronds lond to Shirnsake, Betweon [109] Ashino and 
Shirasaka is the boundary separating the provinces of Shimotsuke and 
Oshiu. 

‘Moro bills, and a long stretch of magnificent moorland bring tho 
traveller to Shirnkawa, a fine Inrgo eastle-town with nn air of prosperity 
bout it, such as ono so0s at Utsanomiya, Sakogawa, Koriyamn, Nikon 
Matsu and Fakushima, ‘The onjin bas boon converted into « hospital, 
tnd a conspicuous object in tho principal streotis the telegraph office, In 
the castle is n small tomple dedicated to Jimmu Teund, Shirakawa was 
‘tho sont of a dnimid of 110,000 kokw, and played w prominent part in 
tho civil war, Tt was ocoupied by each of the contending parties, and 
apponrs to have beon excoodingly lucky in having only slightly suffered 
from fire, Leaving tho town one crosses tho Abukuma gawa, and a 
short distance beyond, on a hillside sloping to tho road, is n burial- 
ground of the southern mon who fell in tho war, ‘The tombstonos and 
inscriptions are kept in good order, and many a traveller alights from 
puck-horse, kayo ot jinrikisha to pause and pay a tribute of respect to 
‘the memory of the gallant dead. Round this samo hill winds to tho 
left the rond to Wakamatsu, 

Between Shirakawa and Yabuki the country is mostly moorland, 
‘Yobuki was a large town totally burnt in the war and only partially 
rebuilt, From here to Sukaguwa the road is very beautiful, through 
‘woods and over undulating grass land. 

Sukagawa, on the banks of the Shakado gewa, is ono of the richest 
‘and best kept towns on tho road. After the conversion of fan into ken 
it became the seat of the Shitchojo or branch ageney of the Fukushima 
ken, but this has recently been abolished. . It bas a hospital built i 

Note HP, —18 
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foreign style, attended by Tapaneso doctors who have studied in T6kid, 
‘Numbers of mulberry trees are to be seen in the neighbourhood, and the 
practioe is adopted here of cutting tho trunk short off just above the 
ground and keeping the shoots tightly tied together, ‘Tho stago to 
Koriyama is the lovgest on tho journey, 8 ri 9 chd. ‘There axo threo or 
four villages, and one stone quarry on [110] the way, ‘The last ri or 60 
ending into Koriyama is over a carefully made wido road, the first pieoo 
‘of real carriage rond that ono sees after leaving TOkid, 

Koriyama is « large flourishing place, and its townsmen have tho 
reputation of boing wealthy. In tho outskirts gomo branch of silk 
manufacturo is actively carried on in almost every house, 

Botwoon Motomiya and Nihon Matsu aro some valloys of rico-land 
separated by hills crossed by a horriblo corduroy road. ‘The lofty 
mountain of Duki rents its doable penk from the range on the left, 

Nihon Mats is a largo town extending up and down the sides of an 
excoodingly steop hill, It was a castle town, the sont of a daimid of 
110,000 koku, Ibis the ehiof town of tho Shinobu Kori, ono of the 
Principal silk producing districts of Osbiu, and has a silk-roeling fuctory 
‘with machinery copiod in wood from that used at ‘Tomiokn, and worked 
by water-powor, It is also noted for a kind of swootment called ydkan, 

From Nihon Matsa through HatchOnomo to Fukushima is all up 
and down torriblo hills, At the end of Fobruary this year thero was a 
foot of snow on tho road nearly the whole way, A short distance 
beforo reaching Fukushima one emerges from a muddy villago on to an 
excellent piece of rénd which leads to a causowny forming the appronch, 
to a maguifloent bridgo over tho Su knwa, snid to be 260 yards in length. 

Fukushima is the chiof town of the Ken to which it gives its namo, 
and was tho sent of a dainiid of 70,000 fol, ‘The shiro has been 
dismantled, but tho moats and banks are kept in good order. Fukushima 
‘is n great centro of the Silk trade, and is the headquarters during the 
season of the TOkid silk buyers, Yanagawa in the Date Kori and Nikon 
‘Matsu aro the two chief sill producing places in the Ken, which is also 
noted for the excellence of its dried kaki (persimmons), ‘The town is 
‘wel lighted with Kerosene lamps, and has a telogeaph office, ‘The Ken 
‘authorities are paying attention to the great want of Japan, the making 
of roads, In conjunction [111] with tho Yamagata Ken a wagon road is 
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being constructed to-conriect the two places, and a large portion in the 
Intter Ken is already completed. A proposition was made to the Okitamna 
Ken to make a road botwoon Yonozawa and Fukushima, the Fuka- 
shima people offering to pay 60,600 Yen, if the Yonezawa peoplo 
‘would pay the same sum ; but the lattor do not like parting with their 
‘money. ‘There is somo talk of all that portion of the Oshiu keidd 
which is in tho Fukushima Ken being put into propor repair; but it 
seems doubtful whether it would not bo bettor to abandon it and mako 
snow road; for as the Abukuma guwa finds it way from Shirakawa 
to Fukushima, it is rensonnblo to supposo that it would be possiblo 
by following its course to make a nearly level rond, instend of as now 
crossing all tho spurs that striko out from the grand central range, 
Some portions of tho upper wators of tho Abuluma gawa aro navigable 
for small boats, but near Nihon Matsu thero aro dangerous rapids. 
From Fukushima thero is a good deal of traf by it to Arkawn on the 
Bay of Sendai, 18 ri from the sea port of Ishibashi on tho opposite sido 
of the Bay. 

In all tho towns hero named is to bo found exellent nocommodation 
for travellors and exeoodingly cheap, oxcopt indood at somo places south 
of Utsunomiya, whero the innkeepers havo learnt to demand a special rato 
for foreigners. ‘Tho ebargo for supper, bath, bod and breakfast is threo- 
‘quartors of a tw in tho very bost hotels, In villagos i is even loss; at 
Kubota, on the Kinagowa, there was a notice posted up announcing 
‘hat, in eonsoquonco of the high prico of provisions the innkeepers hind 











‘mailo an agreoment to fx the price of first-class necommodation at 16 sen! 





‘As'a moans of communication the Oshiu knidd is not to be com- 
‘mended, tho portion north of the Kina gawa being in such bad order as 
to bo only not absolutely impassable for carringes ; but one must not 
eave it without saying something of tho scenery through which it 
passes, ‘The blue moantains, along which ono travels for days, [112] 
yyot seating always to seo tho same, are somewhat monotonous, yet with 
the distant hills in the east, the wood, the water and the undulating 
ground, combine to form a picture or rather a panorama, which is nearly 
always beautiful and possesses exquisite ¢ 

Still this is not the ronte to be chosen by the lover of scenery. ‘To 
the road or rather track from Imaichi to Wakamatsu must be accorded 
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the palm in this respect. ‘The bold mountains, wooded from the penk 
4o the torrent ab their base, with almost tropienl exuberance of folingo, 
troos growing out of a few inches of earth, plants seemingly springing 
from the very boulders, the dashing water aud the varied tints give a 
fresh pictare every mile, and every picture a gem, 

From Fukushima the traveller to Yonezawa turns off to the north. 
sweat to-eross the central rango-by the pass of Ltaya over a ridge of tho 
‘Adzuma mountain, ‘Tho pass is about 2,600 foot above the sea, ‘Tho 
first 2} ri axe over lovel roads to a village called Niwasnkca, and from 
there the climbing commences. First up a mountain 1,600 fect abovo 
Nivasska to the villago of Sumomo-daira, then down again to tho 
Dordars of a torrent at the point whore it divides into two streams, that 
almost encirelo tho mountain and flow out past Fukushima ; thon up 
tn agcont donsely wooded, nnd down again to tho samo torrent im- 
modiately under Ttaya, ‘Tho climbing 60 far is all unnocossary ; it 
‘would bo onsy to trace a level rond, that with all its windings would not 
meagare more than the present ono; aud it would bo onsior still to 
alablish water communication, ‘Tho banks of the gorgo, at tho bottom 
of whieh tho stream passes, xiso perpendicularly to a considerable hoight 
boforo commencing to slope upwards to the niountain-tops, so thatthe 
‘would bo no diftoulty in throwing a dam neross a narrow part of exch 
stvoam just before its issue to the plain, and raising tho water, of 
‘which thero is abundance, to any desired hoight between tho stono walls 
‘hat natoro has provided for it, Crossing this torrent, a zigzag ascent 
loads to tho villago of Ttaya, enclosed by a thick belt of pine trees. 
Grassy slopes [118] bring one to tho summit of the pass, from which 
there ism rapid descent through n picturosqua glen to, Osawa, 8} ré 
rom tho town of Yonezawa, ‘Tho wholo 6 from Fakushima is 
127i, the 6 riin tho contro being difficult climbing. ‘Tho road is an 
excellent spocimen of military engineoring in the olden 
succeods in rendering traveling as dificult as may be without making 
it absolutely impossible, 

‘The plain of Yonezawa, about 12 ri long and varying in brendth 
‘rom 5 to 17 ri, is porfectly fat, and the lofty mountains by which itis 
hemmed in appear in the distanco to rise perpendicularly from its sido 
‘From tho coutro of the plain no break whatever is visible throngh this 
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monntain wall, but on the north a tortuous gorge with only a moderate 
ascont communicates with thé plain of Yamagata, and on the north-west 
is the outlet of the Maisu kava, a large river that rises from Adzuma 
‘yama in the south-east, flows past the town, traverses the whole extent of 
‘tho plain, forces its way though the mountains and eventually roaches the 
Sea of Sakata, Just before loaving the plain it becomes navigable for 
‘mall boats, but the upper partis too shallow and irregular. No attempt 
is made to guide or confine the water; and nontly every year the floods 
eany away all tho bridges. ‘The chief summits of the surrounding 
mountains are Adzuma, Kabuto yama, 60 called from its resemblance to 
‘helmet, Tide son, and Asahi yama, ‘The famous mountain Gas-san in 
‘Mogami may be seen in very clear wonthor breaking through the 
northern horizon, It is stated that the snow nevor quite disappears 
from Tide san, and tho phrase “ Tide san no yuki wa kiyetara” is usod 
1s the local equivalent for the Greck Kalen 

‘The plain thus enclosed does not all belong to the Okitama Ken» 
portion called Yashiro Go on tho right baud of tho Matsu kawa was 
token from the lato daimid after the war, and is now incladed in the 
Yamagata Ken, ‘The wholo plain forms tho Okitama Kéri, the southern 
division of Uzou, and is about midway betweon tho Pacific and the Soa 
of Japan, the town of Youezawa being [114] 86 ri from Niigata, and 
82rifrom Sendai, Just 19 ri to tho south is tho famous town of 
‘Wakomatsu, and 124 ri to the north is Yamagata, 

‘Yonozaven iteclf is a largo town of not very propossessing appearance 
situated near the south-eastern extremity of tho plain. ‘Tho housos axe 
all thatshod, and havo no verandahs, ‘The streets aro narrow, rough, 
‘unpaved and altogether uneared for, Wator from tho numerous moun- 
tain-streams is led along tho centre of almost every strect in open 
conduits, which, with the addition of two or threo wolls, supply the 
people with water for all purposes. ‘The Into governor put up kerosene 
Jamps but tho people demolished them, as they considered the lighting 
of the streets an unnecessary expense, ‘The shiro is immense, and as all 
the houses within its ramparts Lave largo gardens soparated by hedges, 
it presents the appearance of an enormous village, ‘There is no attempt 
at fortification except the usual three moats. ‘The inner one inclosed 
the mansion of the daimid and temple sacred to the memory of Uy 
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sugi Kenshin, his ancestor,—a mighty warrior of the 16th century. ‘Tho 
smausion has been razed to the ground, but the temple remains, and a 
‘great festival is held on tho Gate cocresponding with the 18th day of the 
‘rd month of the old cslendar. ‘Zho siveots or ronds in the shiro were 
formerly very broad, but three years ago the then governor allowed the 
residents to take in a quarter, and in some instances a -third, on each 
side, ‘This was after the conversion of Han into Xen, and w 
intended as some sort of alleviation to the ieraé in thoi distressed 
cireumstances, Some idea of tho severity with which the changes 
pressed on the uppor classes may be gathered from tho fact that the 
principal rots spocially thoso fow families from whom tho Kard 
‘was selected, havo pulled down their old mansions in order to grow rice 
the outbuildings. of their yoshi, 
ly whoto revenue was 1,600 koku now reosives a pittance of 40 
Dage—about 18 koku, ‘Tho upper class of samurai aid not Arar an 
allowance of rice from tho daimie's treasury, but received it direct 
from tho [116] farmers ns reat of the Inud. As this right, though 
‘ostensibly tho salery of a sineoure office, was handed down from fnthor 
4o son, tho samurai were virtually owners of thoir land, and tho manor 
in which thoy nequieseed in the surrender of their rovenues to the central 
{government refleots the highost honour on their patriotism, It has boon 
‘ho fashion with many foreigners to bestow a great doal of commiseration 
‘on tho farmers ot, ns they may bo moro necuretely styled, farm: 
Inbourers. It is probably true that tho government does exact from 
them a higher rent than that with which the former owners were 
fntisfod, but the change of ownership does not affect them to nny 
pereoplible frnotion of the extent to which it foots their betters. In an 
‘old and thiekly populated country unskilled labour at a healthy occupation 
cannot be expected to earn more than will provide the rude necossaries of 
life, and these tie field Inbourers certainly possess, if the healthy 
sturdy appearsses of themselves snd their children may be taken as a 
criterion, 
‘Tho climate presents astriking examplo of the modiffentions produced 
ty the physical conformation of the country. In winter, although snow 
to the depth of five or six fee lies on the ground from early in December 
fill ate in March, yet owing to the protection afforded by the surrounding 
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mountains, the cold is not by any means 0 trying as that experienced 
‘at Toki during the prevalence of the northerly winds, ‘The hoat in 
summer is about equal to that of TOkid, 

‘There ato several hot springs in. the distriet, those of Onogawa, 
‘Akaya and Go-biki being the most noted, I believe that thoy all contain 
moro or Jess iron aud sulphur, I have some bottles of the different 
wators which I shall be happy to plaoe at the disposal of any gentleman 
who may desiro to analyse them. ‘Their modical propertios are held in high 
estimation, ench spring being considered a specific for somo particular 
Aisonse, ‘Tho waters at Go-biki are under the special protection of 
hoover in the Japanese mythology may correspond to the goddess Liucina. 

[116] ‘Tho soil is exceedingly fertile: rice is produced in such quen~ 
titios as to allow of a largo export to the wos! const, whence good deal is 
said to be forwarded to Hakodate, Whvct, barley and the ordinary 
potato, carrot and turnip of Europe aro grown, Porsimmons, grapes, 
‘walnuts and chestnuts abound, and last year an attempt was mado on @ 
‘vory mall sealo to mako wine. ‘Tho result was not very successful, 
Dut soffciontly so to encourage a repetition of the experiment. Lastly 
‘and most important ofall, tho mulberry flourishes all over tho district 
and attains its highest porfeetion in tho north-west cornor, where aro 
tho villages of Arato, Miya and Ko-ide, colobrate2 for’ their silkworms’ 
oggs. Silkworms’ eggs aro mado throughout the Ken, but those of 
Shimo-nagai, the northwestern portion, are considered the best, 

‘A tablo of statistics published last Angust states thot the amount 
fof ground under cultivation exclusive of garden ground is 24,206 ché, 
yyidlding a total production of 205,671 kok, of which 88,564 kokw oF 
rather less thn one-third are paid into the Ken treasury. ‘The value of 
this is sot down at 195,298 yen, so that roughly speaking there aro 
60,000 acres of cultivated ground paying for rent and taxes an average 
amount of 18 shillings per acre. ‘The money value of the Jand is 
estimated at 2,786,298 yen, equivalent to 884 mon per trudo or 9.5 por 
nore, ‘Tho house and garden ground measures 1,498,787 tsubo or about 
one forty-cighth of the farm Innd. Its value is estimated at 169,010 yen, 
equivalent to 1060 mon per tsudo, ‘The amount levied on it is ouly at 
the rate of about one-third of that on the farm land, though its value 
is estimated at nearly three times that of tho latter. 
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‘The population belonging to the Ken numbers’ 10,716, divided as 

follows: 

Females, Total, 





- Shizoka and their fanilies. 18,584 26,884 
Priosts and their famil 818 1,060 
Nums.sssserse 12 12 





64,080 181,910 


81,122 78,004 159,716 


[117] 0f this numbor 628 porsons bave emigrated to other districts, 
‘and 976 others have immigrated, so that the total number living in the 
Ken is 160,168, No information is given about age, nor, 60 far as 
Tam aware, have tho statistics of births and deaths been published. 

Pablio instruction is carried on under the supervision of a council 
of oficors chosen by tho governor, ‘Thero is ono tiddlo school with an 
English and n Chinoso dopartment, and 212 lower schools with 217 
toachors attondod by 8,960 boys and (42 girls, 

‘Tho nonaal rovento of tho Ken amounts to 286,027 yen, derived 
fom tho following sources :— 


‘Heimin (plebeiau 




















Kolu. Yen, 
Anublo and—in lind. ove 88,664.297=105,209,168 
Arable land bolonging to private propritors,— 

in kind .. 8.6822 8.157 
Arablo land bolonging to ptivate propridtors,— 

in money - 558,869 
Sarchargo to mbot sundry particular expenses 

in kind. seb saasens ere 8,454,047 7,616,877 





Houso and Garden land—in mone 
Sundry taxes. 


= 1,690.108 
— — 28,125.110 

















288,187,268, 
‘Licenses for local purposes 2,840,974 
Grand Total. ‘Yen 286,027,642 
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‘Tho expenditure is not given in detail: the total amount is sot 

down nt 84,255 oku of rico aud 81,508 yen in money. Besides this 

thero is the Government grant of 29,298 yen distributed as follows :— 
Salavios of officials ...... 
Sundry current expenses 













Reserve-fund .. sare 
Police .. assisted : 
[118] Two Superintendents of Silk and Silkworm's 
8... ie vo 90 





yon 29,288 


ho officials number 69; ono of the 6th class, ono of tho 7th, 48 
from tho 8th to the 16th, and 19 below tho 15th, 

Statistics of tho produce of the Kon aro given under no loss than 
76 hoads, of which Tean hore only cite somo of tho more important 
fignres. ‘he number of young mulborry treos is a million and a half, 
‘Pho quantity of loaf 69,046,668 Ibs, ‘Tho woight of Cocoons 1,800,000 
Ibs. Of Silk 88,176 Ibs. Of Pioreod Cocoons 281,400 Ibs. Tho Silk- 
worms oggs numbored 199,081 Cards; Inst year there wore upwards of 
280,000. 

Of Sitk pieco goods there wore manufactured 14,000 double pivcos 
(iki), tho length of the single pioes (tan) being 28} foot, 

Of Lacquer gum thero was collocted 8,608 Ibs. and of Inequor ware 
‘hero was mado 110 horso-londs (ono horso-lond is 40 kieanme=8885 
Is), ‘Tho Inequor ware is all mndo for the Yokohama markot, 

‘Tho Ken produces 840,776 Ibs. of ‘Tobneeo, chiefly exported to 
Bchigo, its flavour being stronger than is liked in ‘TOki0, 

Saké is an important axticlo of export ; 18,751 holw are brewed, 
most of which is sont to Sakata, : 

‘Tho mountain sides are well wooded ; the quantity of timber fellod 
is given at 46,880 londs of Codar and 16,489 loads of Pino, 

Pon-making is one of tho industrios of tho district. ‘Tho number 
manufactured is returned as 8,102,500 pairs. Of candles there wero 
‘made 62,598 Ibs. and of pomatum 190,670 Ibs. Indigo was produced 
to tho oxtont of 188,808 Ibs, and the flnx erop yielded 579,801 Ibs. 
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‘The pricos quoted in the table of statistics sufficiently illustrate the 
difioulty of communication. In the outlying valley of Ogani tho value 
of best rive is stated to [119] be yen 1.88 per koku, while at Yonezawa, 
distant only 10 ri, itis yen 2.94. In the carrying traffic over the 
mountains, balls aro usod instead of pack-horses. ‘The cheapest com- 
‘munication is in winter, when the snow allows the passage of little sleds 
drawn by mon, 

In conclusion I mnst apolozizo for the erude form in which, fearing 
40 trespass too much on the timo of tho meeting, I have prosented these 





ITINERARY OF THE OSHTU KAIDO. 
‘Paow aux Novox Bass, 


Ons, Ken, Feet, — Rl, Oh, Ken, Peet 
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Ri, Ché. Ken, Feet. Ri, Chd, Ken, Feet 











Nabekake, 2 9 8 2 Bn mM 6 
Koyebori.. moon 6 2 3 8 4 
Ashino... 5 4 OO “4 0 m 4 
Shirasaka.. o wa 7 9 8 OS 
Shirakew. % OO 4 0 8 
Kotagawa.. 2 8 4 a 1 1 8 
Yabukd. 0 6 1 16 wd 
2 4 0 uM 1 9 4 
8 0 8 Bw 4 
9 8 6 o 8 m 8 
yw Oo o 5 eB 
6% 6 82 8 
8 8 8 6 0 8 Oe 
8 1 7 8 6 0 
7 m8 o 9 0 8 
a 6 8 7m 82 oO 

woo 6 

rr) 

u 49 0 

wow 6 
wom 8 2 m1 0 


N.B.—6 feot==1 ken, 60 ken=1 oh, 86 eit ri, 1 ri=A,890 yards or 2: of 
‘on English mile, 


* (108 ) 


ASIATIC SOCIRTY OF JAPAN. 


(120) he regular May meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the Slat 
‘lk, at 8.90 n3t ab the Grand Hotel, Dr, Brown in the Chait, 

‘Tho Minutes of tho list meeting wero approved, and it was announced that 
{he following gentlemen haa boon eleoted Ordinary Members of the Society sinco 
tho last General Meeting: Rev. 0. P, Warren, Messrs, A.J, Van Castel, G. J, 
‘Rockwall and ohm Parmer, 

‘The following donatious had also been reocived:—A Comparative Voesbulary 
of the Chinese, Coreen and Japaneso Languages, Proceedings of the Ameren 
Oriental Soofety and of tho Amerioan Philologion! Association, ete, 

Mr, Dallas then rend his paper entitled “Notes collet in the Okitama ken, 
‘with au itinerary of tho ronds lending toi." 

(nits conclasion Dr. Brown eald:—In Japon wo havo no Nineveh ot Babylon 
to disentomb, no Jerasnlom to uncover f its superincumbent ddbris, in onder to 
entity tla ancient topography, no Ilium that was, to bring to light, after the 
divion of ages, nor auoientrnins of any kind whatever to intrest tho antiquary, 
‘The materials of which all struotures havo been built in this eountry have bean 
to perishabo that wo have but to acenteh the surface of the sol, or penetrate a fow 
Inches, oF t mott afew foot below it to lay bate all the structural antigutis it 
contains, Hence th antiquarian who confines his resoarches to tis country i in 
anger of being diseppointed, not boenuse tho country is not old enough, but 
‘becnoto itis ao old that its perishable monuments have crumbled to dust. All aro 
turned to mould, ‘Tho Asiato Bociety is therefore indebted to {hove who, despite 
‘the want of sch monuments as might furnish them with themes for papers to 
centeibate to our Transations axe willing to put themselves tothe trouble of 
ving us the vesuts of their carfol observations upon tings that Ii, a it wero, 
ton tho surface, ‘These things axe not soon withont travel, nor understood, 
‘without inquiry, nor is every one who does seo them ready to take such note ot 
‘them as is requisite to fornish the basis of valuable communioations to the 
public, Even itineraries in the present exclusion of foreiguers from the intesior 
of the country, are valaable and exposiallyenrefully propased statstios ike those 
spor on the Okitama Ken. Ihave much pleasure ix 
saying that tho Asiatio Society aro under obligations to him for this contribution 
to their information respecting a part of the country to which few of us have had 




















After some further conversation onthe subject of the paper the meeting 
terminated, 
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(THE “TOSA NIKKI," OR TOSA DIARY.) 





By W. G, Astox, Esq, 


[Read lefore the Asiatic Soctety of Japan, in Tokid; on the 30th 
Tune, 1876.) 


[121] ‘Tho auctont Iiteraturo of Japan contains few works of 
popular character, Almost without exception, everything which has 
come down to us from the period when the Japanese language was in 
its greatest purity and perfection was written by and for a learned circle 
composed chiefly of the Household of tho Mikado and th officials of his 
government. 

‘The Tosa Nikki is not an excoption to this rnlo, ‘Tho anthor was 
‘ Court noble named ‘Taurayuki, who traced his descont in a diroct lino 
from one of the Mikndos, and whose history is little more than the record 
of the succossive offices ho held nt Kidto, and in the provinces, One of 
his appointments was to the prefecture of Tosa, and it was on hi 
journey back to Kidto, aftor having completed tho four yours which were 
then the fixed term for such offic, that ho wrote the Dinry which is 
‘the sabject of tho present paper. Tsurayuki is also known as a post of 
considerable eminonce, and as the author of the famous profuce to the 
‘Kokiushia, extolled by Japanese eities as the most perfect specimen of 
composition extant in the native style. 

[122] Tho first ontry in the Diary boars dato tho 2st day of the 
12th month, and wo Iénn from other sources that the year was tho 
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fourth year of Shohei, ‘This would be, according to the European 
reckoning, some time in the months of January or February A.D. 985, 
or now 940 yours ago, 

‘Tsurayuki begins by telling his readers that diaries being commonly 
written by men, this is an attompt to waite a woman's diay. Henco 
hie always speaks of himself in the third person, under the vaguo dosigna- 
tion of ‘a cortain man,’ But in ‘Teureyaki’s day something moro than 
‘his was implied by the phrase ‘a woman's diary.’ ‘The Ienrnod wero 
a this time dovoted to the stady of Chinose, and rarely composed in nny 
other language, whilst tho cultivation of the Japanese lnugunge was in a 
‘great monsure abandoned to women. Tt is honorable to the women of 
Topan that they nobly discharged thé task which devolved upon thom of 
maintaining tho credit of their native literature. I beliove no parallel is 
to be found in tho history of European letters to tho remarkublo faot 
that very large proportion of the best writings of tho best ago of 
Topanoso literatare was the work of women, ‘The Genjé Monogatari, 
tho acknowledged standard of tho Innguage for tho period to which it 
bolongs, and the parent of the Japanose novel, was written by a woman, 
as wore also tho Tse Monogatari, the Makura Zdshi, and much of tho 
poetry of tho time, ‘Thero is even roason to supposo that tho traditions 
collted in tho Koji, the Biblo of tho Shint religion, wore taken down 
from the mouth of a woman, With the exoeption of tho Inst-mentioned 
‘work, which was committed to writing before the invention of kana, tho 
Chinese character was very sparingly used in books written by women, and 
the uso of Chinese vooables was aleo extremely limited. Its evident, there- 
foro, that whon Tsuraynki spoke of writing a ‘woman's diary’ he meant a 
‘inxy composed in the stylo usually employed by the women of that period. 

‘The first day's entry also rocords Tsurayuki's departure [123] from 
the Goverument House of Tosa, and his arrival at tho port from which 
hho was to sct sail, He was accompanied hero by largo numbers of 
people who came to take leave of him, Most brought with them parting 
presents, usually of eatables or saké, ‘Tho rosult was that in ‘Tsura- 
yuki's words, “Strange to say, hore wo wero all frosh.by the shore of 
‘the salt sea.” He did not actually sot sail till the 27th, the intervening 
six days being chiefly taken up in disposing of tho presents, and ina 
visit to the newly appointed Prefect, with whom he spent a day and 
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night in drinking and vorso-making, after which ho took a fiual leavo, 
‘Tournyuki’s suecossor in offi shook hands with him at tho bottom of 
the steps leading up to the house, and they bade ench othor farewell 
‘with many cordial, but tipsy expressions of good-will on both sides. 
On the following day, however, wo find ‘Tsurayuki in n different framo 
of mind, Ho tells us that during his stay in ‘Tosn a girl had died who 
was born in Kidto, and that amid all the bustle and confusion of leaving 
port, her friends could think of nothing but her. Some one, he says, 
composed this verse of postry on the occasion : 

“With tho joyfal thought, ‘Homo to Kioto,’ there minglos tho 
Diller reflection that thore is ono who never will return.” We aro 
{informed by anothor writer that Tsurayaki hore deplores the loss of his 
own daughter, alittle girl of nino yours of ago. 

But the jollifontions had not yet como to an end. ‘The now 
Profect's brother made his appenranco nt a projecting eapo.on their way 
to tho first stopping-placo, and they wore accordingly obliged to land on 
the beach, whero there was moro drinking and composing of verse. Of 
theso vorsos Tsurnyuki sooms to have had no grent opinion, Ho says 
that it required the united efforts of two of tho party to make ono bad 
vorso, and ho compares thom to two fishermen labouring along with a 
hhoavy not on thoir shoulders, ‘Thofr jollity was interraptod by tho 
‘master of tho junk, who summoned them on board. ‘Thoro was a fair 
‘wind, ho said, and tho tide sorvod ; and aurnyuki malicionsly adds that 
[124] thero was no moro saké to drink, ‘Whey accordingly embarked, 
‘nd procooded on their voyage. 

On the 29th thoy had got no further than Ominato, a harbour only 
1 fow milos distant from their starting-point. Hare thoy wore dotained 
for ton days waiting for a'fair wind, Prosonts of eatables nnd drinka- 
bios still camo in, but moro sparingly, and Taurnyuki records regretfully 
the fate of a bottle of saké, which he had stuck in the roof of the cabin, 
but which was displaced by the rolling of the junk and fell overboard. 
One of these presents was a pheasant, which according to the old 
Tupanoso enstom was attachod to a flowering branch of plum. Some 
Drought verses with their gifts. Here is a spocimon : 

“Louder than the elamour of the white surges on your onward 
path will bo the ery of me weeping that I am left behind.” 
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‘Teuraynki remarks that if that wore really so, he must have a vory 
Joud voice, On the Oth of the second month they at last sailed from 
Ominsto, As they passed Matsubara, they admired n largo grove of 
ancient firs which grow by the soa-shore, ‘Tsurnyoki montions the 
pleasure with which they watehed the storks flying about among their 
tops, and gives us this verse composed on the oveasir 

“Casting my glaneo over the sea; on ench fir-tree top a stork has 
his dwelling. ‘They have boon comrades for a thousand yours.” 

Tk bocame dark before they ronched their next stopping-placo, for 
like most Japanese vessels even at the prosont day, tho iden of pursuing 
their voyage al night long doos not seem to have occurred to them. 
Besides, to jadgo from its having gono up tho Osnkn river as far as 
Yamazaki, thefr jank must have been a very stanll ono, and tho diary 
shows that it depended more on oars than on sails, Hero is Tsurayuki's 
‘eseription of nightfall -— 

«Whilst we rowed along gazing on this scene, the mountains and 
tho son became all dark, the night doopened, nnd enst and wost could 
not bo seen, so wo ontrustod [126] all thought of the Wweathor to tho 
mind of the master of our ship. Even the mon who wore not accustomed 
to tho sou becamo very snd, and still more the womon, who rested 
their heads on the bottom of the ship and did nothing but weep. ‘The 
anilors, howover, seomed to think nothing of it, and sung tho following 
Dontsong.” ‘Tsurayuki gives a fow lines of it, and then proceod: 
‘eThoro was a great deal moro of this kind of stu, but I do not write it 
down, Listening to the Inughter at theso verses, onr hearts bocamo 
‘somewhat calmed in spite of the raging of the soa, Tt was quito dark 
‘when we at length reached our anchorage for tho night.” 

‘Throe moro days leisurely travelling brought them to Murotsu, a 
port just to tho wost of tho eastern of tho two horns which the island of 
Shikoku sends out to tho southward, ‘Tho morning after their arrival 
here, a slight bat constant rain provonted them from starling, and the 
‘passengers took the opportunity to go on shore fora bath. In the ontry 
for this day, surayuki mentions curious superstition. Ho tolls us 
that since the day on which thoy first embarked no ono wore seatlet or 
other rich colours or good silks lest they should incur the nnger of tho 
soa, ‘The next day the rain continued. It was a Buddhist fast-day, 
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and ‘Tsurayoki Kept it faithfully till noon, but as suitable food for fast- 
days was not obtainable on bonrd, he bought with rico (not having any 
copper eash) a tai which one of the sailors had eaught tho day before, 
‘This was the begiuning of a trade between him and tho sailors, saki and 
rico being exchanged for fish. ‘There was no change in tho weather tll 
tho 17th, the Afth day from thoir arrival at Murotsu. On that day they 
started early in the morning with the moon, thon a fow days past the 
fall, shining over a waveless son, which reflected the sky so porfectly, 
‘that, as Tsurayuki said, the hoaven above and tho ocean beneath could 
not bo distinguished, Ho composed the following stanza on this 
occasion :— 

“What is this that strikes against any onr as the bont [126] is 
rowod along over the moon of the sen-dopths ? Is itthe bush’of tho man 
in the moon 2” 

‘The fine weather, however, did not continuo, ‘Who dark clonds 
which gathered overhead alarmed the master of tho jaunts, and they put 
back to Murotsu under a polting shower, and vory miserable. ‘Thro 
more wretched days thoy wore obliged to romain hore, endeavouring 
‘with indifferent success to whilo away the timo by writing Chingso aud 
‘Tupanoso verses, and every morning counting the days that bad boon 
already spent on tho voyage. On the 21st they again proceodod on 
thoir way, A large number of other junks sailed at tho somo time, n 
protty sight which was grontly admired by Tsurayuki, “Tt was spring,” 
ho romarks, but it seomod as if over tho goa tho leaves of autumn woro 
Deing seattored.” ‘Tho weather was now fino, and thoy entered what 
wo call tho Kii Channel, Here thoy wore disturbed by a frosh cause of 
avxicly. It seems that Teurayuki during his torm of oftico in ‘Tosa had 
‘had ocension to doal rather soverely with the pirates of those parts, and 
it was thonght likely that they would now try to havo their revenge, 
One of the commentators attempts to savo Tearnyuki's reputation for 
courage by rominding us that this diary is written in tho character of 
woman. ‘The course of the narrative, however, shows that their alarm 
was quite genuine, and indood, to all appearance, well-grounded. ‘Two 
days lator we find them praying to the Kami and Hotoke to save them 
from the pirates. On the following days there were constant alarms, 
and on tho 26th they heard that the pirates were actually in pursuit of 
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hem, s0 they left their anchorage at midnight and put to sea, ‘Thoro 
‘was a place on their way whero it was usual to make offerings to the 
+God of the Sea, ‘Tyurnyuiki mado the captain offer musa.* They 
wore offered by being east into the air, and allowing the wind to 
cenmry them to the son, Tho musa fell in an easterly diroetion, and 
the jank’s course was tamed to the same quarter, ‘To the great joy of 
[127] all on board, they had now a favornble wind, sail was sot, and 
they mado a good day'srun. ‘The next two dnys they were again storm- 
ound, but on the 29th they procodded on their voynge, On the 80th. 
‘they erossed the ontraneo to the Naruto passage, and the same night, by 
int of hard rowing they roacbod tho strait of Izumi, ‘They bad now 
reached the Gokinal, or fv provineos round Kioto, aud hore thero was 
no longer auy fear of printes. ‘Tho first day of the second month thoy 
aaado litle way, and on tho second wo havo tho following entry :—" Tho 
rain and wind coased not; a whole day and a whole night wo prayed to 
the Kami and Hotoke.” On tho next day the weather was equally bad, 
and on the fourth tho eaptnin would not put to soa from n foar of baa 
weather, which proved qaito gronndless, ‘Thore wore a grout many 
onutifal shells on the beach at this place, and ‘Csurnynki composed 
thoso lines in'allasion to a sbell which is onlled in Japauese the wasure-gai 
or sboll of forgotfulness :— 

“Twould doscond from my ship to gathor the sholl of forgotfalnoss 
of ono for whom I am filled with sorrowful longing. Do ye, oh yo 
advancing surges, drive it forward to the strand.” 

'3\, Ho aftorwards says that the true wish of his heart was not to forget 
‘hot yghom ho nd lost, but ouly to give such respite to his sorrow that 
jt mi, St afterwards gain grenter strength, 

‘Tho record of tho Sth contains a passage which ns somo 
abi interest as giving a spocimen of the spokon Inngungo nt this 
periods ‘Teurnyuki noticed that a chaneo order of tho onptain to his 
sailors was really a line of poetry of the rogular number of 81 syllables. 
‘Tho order was as follows :-— 

Mifune yors | ohose-tabu nart | asagita no | ide-konu saki ni | tsuna 
a haya hike. 


























‘The strips of white paper seen in ShintO Shrines, and also called Gobet. 
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“Thus it is ordered from the august ship (js 6. by Teurayuki, the 
owner): before the morning north-wind comes forth, make haste and 
haul tho ship along with a tow-rope.” ‘The only form here which 
[128] is distinctively colloquial is de for né te, whilo mifune and tabu nari 
aro now written forms, and would not be used in tho spoken language. 
‘Thoro are one or two other examiples of the colloquial Iangunge in the 
Tosa Nikki, and although too few to be decisive, they point to the 
conclusion that the spoken idiom of the time differed but little from tho 
Innguage employod in literature, A carious colloquial form of the 
faturo occurs, ouding in st, as in the phraso “mata makarasu,” ‘I 
‘will como again.’ ‘The same form of the faturo is still preserved in somo 
of tho local dialeots, 

T translato part of the entry for the 6th, the day before thoy arrived 
‘within the Osaka river, ‘They were now opposite Sumiyos 

© Moanwhilo a snddon gale sprang up, and in spite of all our efforts 
‘wo fall gradually to leoward, nnd woro in gent dnugor of boing sent to 
tho bottom. ‘This god of Samiyoshi,’ said tho Captain, *is like other 
gods. What ho dosires is not any of tho fashionnblo articles of the day. 
Give him musa ag nn offering. ‘Tho Captain's advico was taken, and 
usa wore offered, but as tho wind, instead of coasing, only blow harder 
md harder, and tho danger from tho storm and son bocame more 
and moro imminout, the Onptain again said :—‘ Becauso tho august hoart 
of the god is not moved for nusa, neither doos the august ship move, 
Offor to him something in which he will tako greater ploasure.’ In 
complinneo with this advieo, I thought whnt it would bo best to offer. 
Of eyos I have @ pait—then let mo give to tho god my mirror, of 
which I have only one.’ ‘Tho mirror was accordingly flung into the 
soa, to my vory groat rogrot, But no sooner had I done $0, than the 
son itself beenmo as smooth as a mirror.” 

‘Tho next day they enterod the Osaka river. All the passengers, 
men, women and childron, wore overjoyed at renching this point of their 
voyage, and clasped their forcheads with their hands in costasies of 
delight. 

‘Thero is no mention of any city or town of Osaka in the Diary, for 
the simplo ronson that it did not then exist, Naniwa, which has beon used 
in later times as a [120] pootical synonym for Osaka, is properly the 
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river mouth, as its etymology shows, naniea meaning ‘ dangerous waves.’ 
‘The bar of the Ostka river had the same evil reputation in ancient times 
hat it has uohappily deserved too well in our own day. Several days 
‘wore now spent in dragging their vessel Inborfously against tho strong 
‘current of the river. A fast day occurred on their way up it, which 
‘Turnyaki hed this time tho satisfaction of keeping properly by ebstain~ 
ing entirely from fish, On the 19th, they reached Yamazaki, from which 
place a carringo (je. one of the bullok-ensts in which kage rode) was 
Font for to Kidto, and on the ovening of tho 16th they left Yamazaki 
for tho capital, ‘Teurnyuki was greatly delighted to recognizo the old 
funiliar landmarks as he rode long, Ho mentions the children’s play- 
things and swoetuzents in the shops as looking exactly as when he 
‘and wonders whother ho will find as little cbaogo in 
tho honrts of bis friends, Ho had purposely left Yamazaki in the 
order that it might bo night when he ronched his own 
welling, I trnvslate his account of the stato in which ho found 
it 














‘Tho moon was shining brightly when I reached my house and 
entorod the gato, so that its condition was plainly to be seen. Tt was 
decayed and ruined beyond all description—worso even thon T hed been 
fold, Tho heart of the mau in whoso charge T loft it wos in an equally 
Aiapidated condition, ‘The fence botweon tho two honsos hed been 
Deoken down 0 that both seamed but one, and ho appeared to have 
falflled his chargo by looking in through tho gaps. And yet I hnd 
supplied him by every opportunity with tho moans of keeping it in 
repair, ‘To-night, howover, I would not allow him to bo told this in 
an angry tone, but in spite of my vexation offered him an sclmowledg- 
mont for his trouble, ‘There was in one placo something like a pond 
‘hore water had eollested in a hollow, by the side of which grow a 
fir-trco, Ib bad lost half its branches, and looked as ifn thousand years 
Innd passed during the [180] five or six yoars of my absence, Younger 
frees nd grown up round it, end the whole placo was in a most 
noglested condition, so that everyone exid that it was pilifal to see, 
‘Among otber sad thoughts that rose spontaneously to my mind was the 
tmemory-—ah ! how sorrowful !—of one who was bora in this house, 
tut who did mot roturn here along with me, My fellow-passengers wore 
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‘chatting morrily with their children in thetr arms, but I meanwhile, still 
‘unable to contain my grief, privately repeated theso lines to one who 
mew my heart.” 

I shall not give the verses, but proeeod to the fast sentonce of the 
diary, which is as follow 

“I oannot write down all my many rogrets and memories ; be it 
for good or for evil, hero I will ing away my pen.” 

‘Tho Tora Nikki is a striking examplo of the truth of Baifon's 
dictum that “ style is everything.” It contains no oxciting adventures 
‘or romantic there aro in it no wiso maxims or novel infor- 
mation ; its only morit is that it doseribes in simplo yet ologant language 
‘he ordinary life of a traveller in Japan at the timo whon it was written, 
Bat theso qualities bave gained it w high rank amongst Jupaneso classics, 
and havo ensured its being handed down to our own day as a most 
cstoomed model for composition in tho native Japanese style, 

T may obsorve in conclusion that the Jupanoso of the ‘Tora Nikki 
{is on tho wholo tolorably easy, and it may bo rocommondod as a good 
ook with which to begin tho study of tho ancfont literature of Japan, 
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By W. E, Gniosny, Eso, B.A., 
jp Buuzzcr, Connon, Oxrono, ano or mmm Inxen Tesmim ; Prorssson oy Law 
1 mage Isnuas, Ustvanarry ov TOxx0, 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, at Yedo, on 80th June, 1876.) 


[181] Tyoyasn, deified under the title of Gongen Sama, the founder 
of the Tokugawa dynasty, loft, after a busy life spout first in attaining 
power nnd then in consolidating it, tho treatiso which forms the subject 
of this ossay.! ‘The translation usod by mo is that of Mr, Lowder, 
Published at tho boginning of last yenr, It has seomod to mo that « 
fow notos on it, with illustrations from tho laws and eustoms of othor 
nations, might be of somo servico in dotermining tho placo of Japan with 
rospect to Comparative Law, ‘Tho Logeey of Tyeyasn is tho most original 
monument which Japan hns produced in tho way of Legislation. Unlike 
tho othot Codes before tho rise, nud after the fall, of tho Shogunato, it is 
purely native in its charnoter, with searocly nny mixture of foreign 
elements, Tt contains the lending principles of tho system which ruled 
Topan till a fow years sinco, and it has given to the [182] Japan 
{nstitntions, in spite of tho dobt thoy owe to China, a stamp peculiarly 
their own, 

"The subject scoms to divide itself naturally into threo parts :—The 
first is, the condition of society which is roprosented to us in tho 




















{Doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this document by those compo- 
‘unt fo form n judgment; but asi is conceded that, i not the aatual compo 
of Tyeyasu, it yot embodies his poliey, and is ot historical valuo, the question ofits 
anthorshpisof slight importance; I shall essumo it in what it purposos to be, 
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pages; the second, its naturo and character considered asa code with 
illustrations from other systoms of law; the third, its nature asa manual 
of suggestions bequeathed by Iyeyasn to his succostors. 1. Wo shall 
first enquire into the stato of society depicted by the Legney of Iyeyasu.* 
‘The following remarks aro only a commentary and parnpbraso on 
on chapters 42 to 60 in this book, ‘The basis of Jnpnnose lifo the 

fas now, wns tho family, ‘Tho Japanoso family was a corporation, 
tho most characteristic mark of which was its porpotuity. The 
Paterfanitias, hend of tho family, had a power similar, in nearly all 
reapoots, to tho Paterfamitias at Romo. Like him, the Japanose Fathor 
ind complete power over tho portons and property of his children, 
Ho could do ns he pleased with both, fottered only by that custom which 
is the grent hindranco to despotism in all oarly communitios, But if 
his rights wore grent, his liabilities wero grent also; he wns responsiblo 
for all the ill-doings of his family. But the Japanese family was not 
what-we understand by the word. Tt was often not natnral but artifical, 
That is to say, persous whom wo should oxelndo from the family woro 
‘dmittod into it; and thoso who wonld find a place in it wore sometimos 
excluded from it, In other words, adoption on the one hand, and 
‘omaneipation or the sonding away of a son from tho family on the other, 
wore in gonstant practice, Adoption in Japan differed from that in 
Rome. In Romo adoption was resorted to for tho purpose morely of 
enlarging tho family: in Japan it was solely employed to porpotnate the 
family. A man witli no malo heir was allowed to ndopt a child from an- 
othor [188] family, who filled there exnotly the same position as the natural 
child would have done. Tu early times it was the rale that an ndoptod 
son must bo of the samo name as the adopting paront. If the adopting 
parent had a daughter, the adopted son married her, there being in 
this respect a differenco from the practico in the Rome, where the 
natural tie of brother and sister was held to be formed and marriage 
therefore was illogal. In both Rome aud Japan, adoption followed the 
course of nature. Only an adult was allowed to adopt, but in Japan if 
the head of the family were himself an infant be could adopt, This 


























‘Every logal systom tells us much of the past life of tho nation for whi 
‘was framed, since laws are a natural product and not an attfical creation, 
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practico was so much resorted to in Japan for two rensous. The eacliest 
snd most important was a religious one; adoption prevented the ex- 
tinguishmont of ancestral sucrifices (sacra qentilicia) and the consequent 
Gisgeaco which would havo fallon on the family, ‘The second reason 
‘will be considered when we speak of feudalism. ‘The second method 
which rendered tho family artificial was the practice of Kiv-ri or Kan-dd, 
tho sending away gon from tho fimily, a custom analogous to 
‘emnneipation in Rome, with this difference, that in Rome emancipation 
seems to have been bestowed on a favourite son to release him from tho 
bondage of the paternal power, whilo in Japan a son was only sent 
«sway if he wero of an irrodeomably bad character, 

Wo next come to marriage. Marriago in Japan was not a contract 
botwoon tho partis or @ religious institution, but a handing over of tho 
Drido to the family of tho husband by her own familly, Marvingo was 
allowed, or rathor onjoined, in the caso of a man at tho age of 16, of w 
woman ‘at 18. A wifo passod completely under tho control of hor 
husband, both as to her person and property, subject to reforonco to a 
council of family relations, So far wo havo considered the family in its 
fntornal oxpoct. But onch family was connected with other familios, as 
in only Romo and Greece, and thus about 60 great clans wero formed, 
of which tho four prinefpal wore the Gen, To, Hoi and Kitsa, All tho 
Smilies of theso clus woro desconded from n common aucostor or 
clnimed to [184] bo #0, ‘Thoro wero certain snorifices peculiar to each 
of the families. Certain dignities also wore confined to cortain familios : 
‘hus the ShOgunato was the proporty of the “Gon” family, and wo find 
‘hat the Ralers of tho H6j6 family nnd Nobunnga never assumed tho 
fille, though they wielded the power of Shogun, becauso they did not 
Delong to tho “Gen” clan, In the same way tho office of Prime 
‘Ministor was confined to the “'T6” or Fujiwara family. Up to this 
point, we find in Japan a condition of society analagous to that formerly 
existing in Italy and Greece from about 1,000 B. O. to the year 500 of 
the Christian Era, In both we have family as the unit of civilization, 
Bat that which is peculiar to Japan, and that which as such makes tho 
study of Japanese iustitations interesting to the stadent of comparative 
‘Law is that,qith this primitive form of society remaining unchanged, we 
find a system which did not arise in Earope till about the 11th centary 
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A.D., the systom of feudalism. Into the eausos which gave tise to 
foudalism in Japan it is not tho purpose of this essay to enquire. Sufice 
it to remind you, that hero fondalism, or the holding of land on condi- 
tion of military sorviee, received perhaps its most elaborato development, 
fas it was unaffected by those cnusos which modifiod it in Western 
Europe—the Church and tho Empire, ‘The following seems to havo 
Deon the condition of socioty in this respect at the timo of Tyoyasu, At 
tho head the Shdgun. Below him about 860 Daimi6, each with a 
torritory of grentor or loss extont, which he farmod out to his samurai or 
‘yaswals in return for military sorvieo ; land so held ws called koku, In 
the gronter daimintes these vassals undorlet thei Innds on the snmo 
in other words, sub-feudation was common. ‘This military 
cumbont on every one who held lands ; aud so far was this 
theory carried that a vassal who was not ablo to perform tho sorvice by 
roason of age or sicknoss, abdientod in favour of his son, Sinco Innds 
‘wero only held on condition of military sorvice, if a vassal diod-and left 
no malo children, the lands oschented [185] to tho lord. ‘This naturally 
oxtonded the practico of adoption, and thus in time it enmo to bo 
cousidered that to provout forfeiture of estate was the only reason for 
adoption, although doubtloss the religious ono was alrways tho doopest : 
‘oven if a man died without leaving avy children, natural or adopted, by 
‘ Jogal fiction tho property was rotainod, sineo his doath was concoslod 
{ill pormission was given by tho lord for him to ndopt a son; and only 
after this pormission was given, his doath was annonneed. Not only 
oschoat, but forfeiture, as in England, was inonrred, if tho vassal proved 
faithless to his lord. Each Daimid lived with bis retainors in a walled 
town ; while the othor three classes of society, the agrioulturists, tho 
artizans, and tho merchants, lived ontside—tho former in difforent parts 
of tho territory, tho Intter in the Jéka, or spaco immediately below the 
‘wall. This is illustrated by tho relative position of the patric 
plebians in the enrly Latin communities, in whicl the patricinns lived 
on tho arw or hill, and tho plobeians on tho low ground beneath it, 
For instance, tho commons in Rome lived in the Subura at the foot 
of the Capitoline Hill, 

Again we find in Westorn Earope the exact contrast to this arrange- 
‘ment ; for in it the barons and their retainers lived, in the country, and 
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the commons in the walled towns, protected by which, commercial 
interests grew and expanded. Each daiminto was isolated and provided 
all things necessary for it from within itself, thus rodlising the iden of 
independence which the Greck states strove in vain to accomplish. ‘Thus 
the other threo classes wero necessarily found in eneh daimiate, and tho 
‘members of theso clans remained as a rule unchanged. Still thero was 
never a caste system in Japan ; thoro was no religious barrier botweon 
each class, ‘The condition of things was the samo as in anciont Egypt 
and was produoed by the samo instinctive tendency which wo find 
always present in antiquity, to abide ia the old ways as much as 
possible, 

2% Bach is the condition of sooiaty in Japan as pictured to us in tho 
« Lageey of Iyeyasn.” Family life formed (186) the basis upon which 
(8 it sooms to us incongruously) a superstractato of feudalism nd boon 
reared, A code of Inws for such a community must necessarily omit 
anuuch that wo at tho present time eousider to bo essontil, wad Iny much 
stress on what wo consider unimportant, Bat, on tho other head, it 
oars a striking resomblaneo to altho early codes, to tho Inves of Solon 
and Lyeurgus, the 12 Tables ; to the Mosaic, aud the enrly Toutonio 
codes. 

‘From an analysis of tho “Legaoy of Iyeyasu” the following results 
have been obtained. ‘Tho work consists of 100 chapters in no logical 
roquonco. Sixteon chaptors consist of moral maxims and reflections, 66 
aro conneotod with polities and administrations, 28 rofer to logal matt 
and in 7 Tyeyasa relatos opisodes in his own personal history. ‘The 
Legacy of Iyeyasu thon rosombles other ently codes in tho following 
particulars, First, it makes no sharp distinction botwoon law and 
morality, betwoen the duties of tho citizen and tho virtue of tho man, 
‘Tho man who obeys tho law is virtuous, ho who disobeys it is vicious 
and low. It is the provineo of tho Logislator to inculeato virtuo; 
accordingly sixteen chapters of this short locturo aro moral maxims 
quoted apparently from the sages Confucius and Mencius. Secondly, 
what is termod Substantive Law is nearly omitted. Since buman life 
‘within the daimiato was regulated by custom, not by agreement, (thore 
‘was hardly auy intoreourse between different daimiates) sinco tho only 
property of any importance was land, and no will was allowed, all that 
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we chiefly understand by law, all that embraces the main bulk of modern 
Inw,—the law of contracts, the law of personal property, of will, 
commercial and maritime Jaw,—find no place in this code. In this 
respect too, there is an exact parallel betwoen this and other early codes, 
On the other hand great stress is laid on criminal law, including offences 
‘and the different punishments allotted to ench, and the law relating to 
Innded property ; on the law relating to the status of persons and of 
classes, to etiquette and ceremonial, to tables of rank and precedence, 
ation and government, In thoso points, 
specially tho latter, minuto details nro entered into, and this with » 
partioulntity which is striking when compared with tho poverty of the 
code in rospoct to those mattors which soom to us most important in a 
system of law, A third point of similarity botween this and the other 
noiont codes is, tho provision it makes for tho exercise of private 
vengeance, of persoual satisfaction for injuries done, As tho powor of 
government is comparatively. weak, the individual does not (as ho does 
in moro advanced societies) give up his right to take satisfaction in his 
‘own hands, ‘Phas wo find in this eode that ho whoso father or lord has 
sulfered from violones may rovengo himself in n proscribed period, on 
giving snitablo notice, Wo havo n parallel to this in the olabornto 
provisions of tho Mosnie eode with respect to tho avonging of blood. 
Anothor point of similarity is tho stress this codo lays on cla 
tions, Socioty in ently stages is unequal, and early codos by reducing 
theso distinctions to writing ronder them mor 
‘expressions as “A givded sword is tho living soul of a snmur 
“Tho samurai aro th masters of the four classes,” must have increased. 
tho selfimportanco of thoso who road them, and added much to tho 
already overweening prido of the military class in Japan. But there is 
‘one great difference botweon this and all other early codes, viz, its 
secrecy. Tb wns in expross terms forbidden to be promulgated ; the 
perusal of it was only allowed to tho “ Gordjin” or chief eouncilors of 
stato, This is so unlike all our idons of Law that it is dificult for us 
even to imagino a state of things in which people are judged by laws of 
which they are not only ignorant, but purposely kept in ignorance, 
‘Tho question at once arises, How ean poople obey laws if they do not 
know their nature? Bat we havo a parallel in the history of the Aryan 
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aco provions to the foundation of the eodes s0 often mentioned. Wo 
find in Grecoo and Romo at the beginning of their history that the 
Imowledge of the laws and their administration was confined to the [188] 
aristosratic class, and that the first struggle of tho commons was to forco 
‘tho knowledgo from them, a stragglo which ondod in these codes being 
reduced to writing and promulgated, Had writing boon unknown in 
Tnpan at this epoch, tho parallel would have beon completo ; the only 
Aifferenco is, that in tho one caso the laws wero unknown, because not 
written ; in Japan, though written, they wore yet to bo unknown. ‘The 
‘oxplanation of tho matter is to be found in the fact that in early eom- 
munitios custom hns absolute sway. ‘Tho magistrates aro, as Tyeyasu. 
says, reflectors of the mode of government; they do in reality what 
Bnglish judges do in thoory—intorpret, not make, the law. Any. 
additions mado to tho old customs (as in tho enso boforo us) wore to 
roach tho multitude, as it were, by filtering down to them through tho 
sngistrates, who alone would be conscious that they wore now:: to the 
multitude they would only bo slight modifications of the eustoms thoy 
had always observed, And indood rogarded ns code of laws, this 
sooms to havo been tho character of tho work before us. Iyoyasn only 
claims to be n transmitter, not a framer, of the law ; is work is rather 
‘ compilation, than a creation ; a solection from old, not a sories of now 
Jaws. 

8, If thon in go fur as itis n codo of laws the originality of the 
Loguey of Iyeyasu does not appear, the question then romaius in what 
respoots tho gontus of Iyeyast hs manifested itsolf? For there enn bo 
no doubt that the Shdganate after his timo was a vory different thing 
from that it was beforo it. ‘ho Legeey of Tyeyasn is original in so far 
‘5 it contains maxims of government in nccordanco with which the 
successors of Iyeyasu were to rule, It is this aspoct which modern 
historians bave thrown into most prominence,—a ciroamstaneo which, 
renders 4 dotailed account of his policy unnecessary here, I shall only 
montion what I consider the lending principles. Tho position of tho 
ShOgan to the Mikado was to bo ouo of revoroutial homage, ‘The 
Shogans were in uo way to interfore with tho Mikado's thooretioal 
[199] supremacy, but to strengthon itin ovory way. Tho samo respect 
‘was to be paid to the relatives of the Bfikndo and to tho old court 
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toerney. ‘This was contrary to tho policy of tho former Shdguns, 
especially of the Ashikega family, who seom to have trentod the Mikado 
with radeness or contempt. Socondly, as toward thelr superiors, so 
toward their inferiors were the ShOguns to behave with courtesy aud 
consideration. All insult and tyranny wns to be avoided ; the weight of 
powor was not to press harshly. ‘This moxim is kindred to that one 
which is the keynote of the Polities of Avistotlo, and tho neglect of this, 
‘as shown in insoleneo of inferiors, was tho rock on which tho govorn- 
ments in nonrly all anciont communities struck, ‘This eaution is pexhaps 
tho bost proof of tho consummate knowlodgo Iyeyasn had of human 
nature and of his grontnoss as a master of statecrnit. Another recom 
‘mondation of Tyeyasa was that the placo of goverment of tho lessor 
Daimid should bo frequently changed, The motive alloged for this wns 
for tho provention of misgovernmont; but the real reason undoubtedly 
‘was thnt thoy might not acquire loeal influence, and so endanger the 
power of tho Shoguns. ‘This was similay in its purpose, though not in 
means employed, to tho policy adopted by William tho Conqueror ‘in 
portioning out the territories of his barons among several countios. In 
England, this plan was completely suecossful; in Japan it failed, bocauso 
tho Shéguns novor dared to onforeo this mensuro in tho enso of the 
greater daimios, who wore tho only ones to bo dreaded. ‘tho bost 
feature of tho policy of tho Shdgunate was to bo the endeavour to 
maintain ponco in tho Empito as far as possible. “Lo assist tho people,” 
says Tyoyasn, ‘in to give ponco to the Empire.” Japan, hnrrassed for 
conturies by intestine fouds, wns finally to bo at rest under tho strong 
government of the Tokugawa ShOguns; just as to the Roman world, 
-wonried out with constant strifo, the establishment of the Empire under 
Augustus gave for conturies ponce, ‘Those aro tho loading principles 
handed down by Iyeyasn to his successors. Fondalism and [140] tho 
Shoganate have fullon together; and tho policy of Tyeyasu, but a fow 
‘years sineo of such importance to the po 
student of history only. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


-Armumerously atfonded mooting ofthe Asitle Society was held on Wodnes- 
ay, Oth June, 1875, at tho Imperial College (Kaiseh Galkd) in TOkib, ‘The Revd. 
B. R, Brown, D. D., President of tho Soctety,oveupied the Chai. 

‘Arnumber of Jopaneso gentleman wera present and appeased to take much 
{ntorest in the proceedings, aud sororal Indios grneed tho meeting with thei attauad- 
ance, 

‘The Chairman stated thet the frst business was to road tho minutes of the 
Tast meoting ; but the Corresponding Seerotary explained that the minute book 
‘was iu tho eustody of the Rocording Seerotary who resides in Yokohama, and that 
the reading ofthe minutés must bo postponed til tho next meoting in. Yolchama, 
Mt. Dallas was then roquestol to act as Recording Scoretary for tho meeting, 

AM, W. G. Aston then re paper * On an ausient Japanese Classio,” at the 
‘conclusion of whieh the Chairman remarked thatthe Society wan much indebted 
to Mr, Aston for his paper, as being quite diferent to anything that had hitherto 
‘oon laid before this Sooty. ‘Tho light thus thrown on the manners nd hebite 
of Jupunon neatly @ thousand yoars ago was most valonble; but ono point that 
dus paticlaty stack his attention was th toneiing manace {a which the water 
of tho diary roerred to tho los of his daughter, while tho dry hunoue running 
through wo many of his comments shows that ho was not  motore nor @ melan- 
oly man, but ono who could turn avon annoyances into pleasant. 

In reply to Mis, Chuplin-Ayrton, Mr. Aston explained that tbe Goshel aro the 
strip of white paper to bo seen in all tho Shintdtomptor, and tha thy aeo usually 
faen to bo an emblom of puity; but profoasod himself woablo to attaty Mf, 
‘Ayrton as to the meaning of tho twist in th strips of paper. 

Mr, Syl inquired whother thoro was any satistacory evidence that the Go: 
‘wore symbolic! in the way mentioned, and also as xopresenting, in thelr form, the 
appearance ofYightniog yet further, if thera was any play on tho word Rami, as 
tus 10 monn Deity. Iso, then the Japanone hn attained to a faliity of aymbelism 
vary romarkable, by expressing Purity, Firo and Deity all combined in simple 
form, 

‘Me. Aston remarked that as the Gouhe! were originally mado of cloth, not 
pape, ho thong it improbable that any emblomatic mening was to be found in 
‘the fact that the word for papor, amt, is also the worl fo deity. 

Sir Harry Parkes pointed out tho value ot Mr, Astou's paper (141) aaintroduo- 
{ng us toa very important texplored branch of study — the ancient literature of 
Japan—one that mast bo studied if the history of Japan and even it the present 
scheme of administration wer to be understood, . He begged Mr, Aston to give the 
resting some account ofthis literature, 
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Ms. Aston explained the chit characteristics of the old Iangaago aod ‘ltera~ 
‘tro as compared with those of modern times, nnd recommended strongly the study 
of the Japaneso anciont classios which, he said, far suzpassed in value anything 
which Japan has prodcod in later times. 

Mr. W. B. Grigoby then read a paper “On the Logaoy of Tyeyasa.” 

‘The President, in expressing the pleasure that the two popers hed given hin, 
remarked on the contrast ofthe latter, which was of comparatively modexn otgin, 
‘withthe sketch of ansient life which Att. Aston Ind presented. 

Mr. Aston thought that a warm weleome should bo given to Mr, Grigaby's 
per. It was the ft instanos that lo was aware of of @asholar having given 
‘is Soslty tho bonoft of bis attainments in his own apeoial subject as appiod to 
tho kindzed subject among the Japanoso. He eonsldered that the production of 
this paper arguod wall fr the future ofthis Soctaty, and hoped uhat it might bo 
‘ho precursor of others. 

‘Sir Harry Parkes was disposed to question tho authenticity of the so-called 
Logioy oF Tyeyasu and its legislative value, Ho belived the Japaneso, in enelioe 
days before power was tueped hy the military class, lind dono better thinge inthe 
way of lamang, 

Ar. Sylo marked that tho problom was an exceedingly interesting ono which 
‘was pretentod by the actual national chneacter of the Japancsa—vo permented with 
Chinoso ideas (as shown in tho Zagaey of yeynsy), and yotcontinaing so tle 
aifectd Ly it thatthe gonara reslt has been typo of ebracter very wnlike tho 
Chinoso—in some points, strongly contrasted with it, ‘here must have boon 
some vory strong original clement to have resisted tho foreign influence 0 reo: 
Totaly; nd it wil be matter of geeat satisfaction it euch investigations as we 
hhavo in both tho papsrs just rond shonld lod to the assortaining of what that 
‘loment was. Mr, Sylo then proposed that the special thanks of tho Society bo 
ivon to fe. Aston and Mfr. Grigsby. 

Sir Hany Parkes and Dr. Mareay xos0 simltanoouuly to second the motion, 
‘whieh was eatrid unanimously. : 

x, Splo announced that the Society was extending St olations in Buzope, 
andl that he ad rocsived trom Italy, Austria and tho United States, valuable 
exchanges for the Society's Journal. “Ho also suggested that as tho library of the 
Boolely wat constantly inereasing, additional facilitin bo given to members for 
obtaining access to it 

Mz. Geigthy supported the suggestion, and gave an amusing account of his 
failueo on a resent oceasion to gain admittance to tho library, even at an hour 
‘when it was supposed to be open. 

[142] Me. Sple moved thet the Connell bo invited to consider the dsirbility 
of making the meetings in Toki® monthly, and added that it might be a question 
‘whother it would not bo wall to havo a Joeal Sceetary. 

Sir Harry Parkes thought this was much too important a matter to be lett to 
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“fhe Connell, ‘Tho Annual General Mecting to receive accounts, ete, would shortly 
De hel, and ho considered that this would present a suitable opportunity for tho 
Aiscussion ofthis question. 

Mr, Aston suggested that the advertisement of the meetings should also 
‘lato the heads of the questions to be brought forwant 

Mz. Ayrton repented the suggestion he made Inst year that notieo of the 
‘meeting should be printed on post cards and sont to every momber. 

‘Sir Hany Paskes said that the Connell ad considered this suggestion, which 
was a very exoollant one, but that besides the labour of having 150 post cards 
fddrensed hore was to question of what it would cost to have them printed, ‘The 
‘Society is neither numerous nor rich. ‘Tho members of the German Socioty pay 
{$10 entrance and §25 a your, whilo those ofthis Sosiety pay mo ontranco foo and 
only $5 0 yer, 

‘Dr, Murray thonglit that the timo had arsivet to increaso the subseription, 
‘Ho considered it mpossfo ani abwurd to attempt to enrry on this Sooiety with a 
‘subscription of only $5, Ho therefore proposed that in future the subscription be 
fixed at $10, 

‘Mr. Aston neconded this motiou, which will bo brought before the Annual 
Meoting already refered to, 

‘Soro disenssion thon took placo about the dato of the noxt Mooting, but it 
‘was deoided not to change i from tho fixed dato, namely 14th July. 

‘Tho Mecting then adjourned, 
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THE YONEZAWA DIALECT. 


By Cuanues H, Danas, Esq, 


[148] Tho dialect trented in this papor is that spoken in a largo 
irregularly shapod plain of somo 250 square milos in aren, lying about 
midway botwoon Sendai Bay and Niigata, just on tho wost of that 
centenl tango of mountains which strotehes like a back-bono from 
‘Kédzuké to Awomori. 

‘ho word Yonézawa formerly designated tho territory of tho 
‘Uyésugi family, but boing tho name neither of a shiwnor of a kért should 
porhaps now bo rostricted to thoir eastlo-town, tho prosont enpital of tho 
Okitaws Ken. In common parlance, howover, the name is still extended 
to the wholo of the plain at the sonthern extremity of Uzon (the now 
‘southern division of Déwa), of which a part belongs to the prefecture of 
‘Yamagata, 9 handsome town about 124 ri to the north, Bosides the 
‘contral range alrendy referred to, which marks the boundary’ botwoon 
Déwa aud Oshin, lofly mountains soparnto this plain from Aidzu on tho 
south, and Echigo and Sakata on the west, so that itis entirely hemmed 
in by these natural batxiors; except on tho north, where » narrow gorge 
communicates with Yamagata and the rest of Déwn. 

[144] It is said, but I have no moans of testing the accuracy of 
tho statement, that some of the peculiarities of this dialect are to a 
cortain extent common to the language current in the rest of Déwa and 
the adjoining monster province of Oshiu; but that the nasal intonation 
oes not there acquire that intensity which makes a Yonézawa peasant 
Lopelessly unintelligible to « man fram TOkid. It is possible therefore 


that somo of the facts put forward in this paper may apply to the more 
Yous M1 PR, HIT 
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widely diffosed dialect of Oshin, but I limit my responsibility to the 
assertion of their existence in the dinleet of Youdaawa, where I have 
collected them from tho lips of the natives. 

Toking the ordinary Ianguage of TdkiO as tho standard for com. 
parison, the Youézawa dialect diffors from it 

(1) nits peouliar intonation 
(2) In tho pronaneiation of certain syllables. 
(8) In the meaning attached to certain words. 

(4) In tho possession of certain words not known in 'TOkid, 

(6) In its phrasoology and choieo of expressions, 

(1)—Mhe intonation is exceedingly unmelodious, being doop, graf, 
and intonsely nasal, both noso and tooth being kept tightly closod, 
Among the lowor classes this is aggravated by a pooulinr lisp, from 
which as a ralo the edueatod men axe frea, ‘Tho differonco of the mode 
of articulation is so gront, that apart from the othor peculiarities of the 
Ainleet, itis alono sulfleiont to render it n mattor of no small dificulty 
for unneeustomed ears to undorstand the most ordinary sentence. 

(2)—In tho pronunciation of tho syllablos «distinction is mado 
Ddetweon 4 and J, both of which aro in "TOKIO enlled i, tho Intter only 
retaining this sound, tho former being ealled ¢. ‘Thus they commenco 
tho syllabary é 10, ha, aud sny cnt ‘a dog,’ éihé ‘a stone,” but ido ‘a 
voll,’ isha ‘1 doctor.” 

As at TOKO, no distintion is mado betwoon tho syllables = and >, 
but tho initial ¥ sound is invariably strongly pronounced, as Yéehizen, 
Yéehigo.’ Tho pronunciation [145] according to the spelling Kehicen, 
‘hich from its uso in the columns of the Japan Mail I imagino to havo 
‘the sinetion of tho highost nuthority, is not only never heard, but is 
hardly understood,‘ Hehiyo’ would bo understood to mean the wild 
strawberry. 

‘The series of aspirate sounds (in TORI ha, hi, fu, he, ho), all take an 
tial FY thos fa, fi, ft fe, foo Tn tho mouths of many of the samurai 
is F often becomes Fi, thas fitana, fiiata, fitato, but the lowor elas 
say decidedly fana, fata, fato, for ‘a flower,’ ‘a flag,’ ‘a pigeon." 
This interchango of the initial sound of F and H is of such frequont 
occurrence in philology as not to require any comment, but I may 
perhaps mention it as ocowtriug in China, where Fvochow becomes 
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Hookchow in tho mouths of the Cantonese, while every schoolboy is 
franiline with the fact of tho ancient digammn having beon replaced by 
the rongh breathing. ‘ 

Jn tho T sorios, % is pronounced chi as at TOKIO by the majority 
of the odueated class, but among. the common people it becomes a 
lisping tsi, and as a natural sequence # is pronounced dsi, In the 
pronunciation of the contracted syllables usually spelt cha, cho, chu 
(for chi-ya, chi-yo, chi-yu) it is to bo noted that the Y of the second 
component part is prosorved : as tsiya, tivo, tsiyn. Students of Chineso 
will remark that this ebango of ch into ts is identical with oue of the 
differoncos existing botwoon tho Peking and Nanking dialects, 

Jn the 8 series (at TORIO sa, aki, su, 60, #0) tho sh appears to be 
transposed, and tho sorios runs sa, si, au she, 80, This also chichy 
applios to the lowor classes, who lisp all tho sibilants, and say shenshet 
for sensei, and for ‘ seventy-ono’ say sitsi dsiywitsi, ‘Tho word for 
goven (shichi), which in TOkiO is pronounced almost in ono syllable, 
hung its two syllables distinetly pronouneod by all classes, nnd is made 
to rhyme with ichi (sits, tt). ® has identically the same sound as 
#, tho Yonezawa dialect following the TOkid [146] praction of iguoring 
‘the natural distinotion* betwoon them, 

‘The contracted syllablos usually spelled ja, jo, ju, are pronounced 
siya, dsiyo, diy. 

‘Tho Tin the syllable ri, the pronunciation of which varies so much 
fn differont pasts of Japan, is in most words absolutely silont ; thus two 
ros is ni *iyd. 

‘Tho diphthong ai, esp 
nounced i, thus wakaranéi, 

With regard to tho sounds of tho consonauts, the impure nasal m 
before tho g, which is a characteristic of tho Toki pronunciation, is 
intonsified in Yonézawa, where tho dinlect delights in inserting this 
samo n before d, 2, and j; and its equivalent m before 0, ‘Thus I havo 
heard ‘a spoon’ (saji) called sands, which, as the Governor at that 
time happened to bo a ‘Sanji,’ was slightly confusing, With many 

“Ht is stated that the dintinetion is observed at Kidto, as well as all over 
‘Kinshiu; itis oortainly marked in Satsuma, whero tho intial sonnd of = is that 
of the Bronch J, 9 retaining that of the Bnglish, 





















ally in the word nai, is commonly pro- 
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persons the insertion of this n or m scems to be the only mode of 

ing the distinction between the sharp and flat mutes; hk, t, p, 
exeopt when doubled, commonly taking the sounds of g, db, whi 
the genuine g, d, 2, became ny, nd, mb? ns wadagusi, iyanda, anbunai, 
Tint (o go) appears to bo an excoption itis always pronounced éngu. 

(8).—Of tho words used in a gonso totally different to that which 
thoy bent in T6kid, the list that I have been ablo to collect is not w 
Tong ono; but being all words in common use they are intonsely 
Déwildoring to ono unsuspisious of ther local menning. ‘Thus soon aftor 
my arrival Lyomombor feeling no little astonishment at heaving a fino 
powerful looking young fellow, who had been pointed ont to mo as 
having distinguished himself in tho war, decline a challenge to box with 
the words kowakite sarenaish’ 1 Tt was not till somo timo aftorwards that 
I [147] discovered that towad is usod ouly in the sonso of ‘fatigued’, its 
ordinary moaning ‘ afraid" boing invariably rendered by okkanai, 

Takara not ouly moans * to divide’ and ‘to understand,” but also, 
and moro generally, ‘to be able,’ “to be sufficiout,’ *to bo suitable,’ ‘Thus: 
Kore e mo seakaru," this is enough.’ Mijikakuto mo wakaru, ‘though 
itis short it will do.’ Omokute hitoré de wakaranai, +t is too hoavy : 
can’t onrry it by myself 

Dekirw and devu seem to have in some sort interchanged meanings, 
deru boing used almost exclusively in tho senso of * to bo finished ; 
tno hambun deta kara, tka govo deru, itis half done already, 60 it will 
bo finished about the 10th.’ Dekiru, on tho other linnd, is novor used 
in tho sonse of ‘to finish,’ ‘to be able,’ but in that only of * going’ or 
(tho moaning by the way of the charasters with which it is 
swritton #8 28). ‘Thus : Tadaina dekita, “Ho has just gono out’; Anu 
‘deki i, «Ho will probably como to-morrow.’ 

Tpputu, ‘one put is usod for one eupfal (ippai). ‘The invitation, 
Come in and hive n cup of tea," if given at tho door or near the house of 
‘tho speaker, is usually couched in the words Yotts ippulu yokambeish’, 
‘hile a guest is prossed to take moro toa with ‘fmna fppulu! 

Some important diferences aro to bo notiood in the uso of the 















































‘This observation must be borne iu mind in pronouncing the looal words 
siven iu a subsequent paragraph, sines to avold confusion tho spelling does not 
‘imitate the pronunciation, but, except in contractions, follows the kana, 
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pronouns, TVatalusht and sesha are used by persons of some protonsion 
to education, when speaking to a superior, but the word in everyday 
‘uso by all elasses is ore, For this, or rather for its incorrect form oras 
‘tho country-folks havo a plaral orada, white the townspeople and samurai 
‘use tho regular plural orera, 

‘Waré, which in TOkiO as well as in tho writton language indicates 
the first person, is the ordinary word for * you’ in addressing inforiors, 

Kisana, in TOKIO usually expressive of extrome contempt, is used 
politely and fnmilinsly among equals, and has tho plural kisana-gata, 
It is also commonly employed to [148] inferiors, and is in that caso 
coxprossive of kindnoss nnd eourtosy. 

Onaye is rospeotfal, and is used to suporiors only. 

Onaye saona oxprossos oxtreme Aoferenco and was usod in address. 
ing the Princo. 

Anata is nevor omployod at all. 

As in 1'0kid, Boku and imi nxo the words chiefly usod for ‘I and 
you" by stadouts, whilo their elders dolight to display their Chinese 
scholarship by employing milomo, sokka, kiden, sokomoto, 

For pronouns of the third person, though hori, soré, and aré are 
Known, the most usual words aro haitny, Kottsn, saitmy, softew and aiten 
(contractions for kono yatsn, sono yatru and ano yatw), which aro used 
‘withont any fdon of radenoss, aud for things as woll as for porsons. I 
may montion here that the word yatss, which in TOKIO ns tho con- 
tomptuous meaning of our word ‘ follow,” has in Yonézawa tho kindly 
and familiar moaning of the sume torm. ‘Thus riko na yatsu, teinei na 
xyatsu axo complimentary oxprossions for ‘a clever man,' ‘n polite man,’ 
‘while an intimate friend is described as ¢ kokoro-yasui yates.’ 

(4.) Of the words peonlinr to tho dinlect many of those I have 
noted Lave no equivalents in ‘Oki, tho artiolos thoy ropresent being as 
little known as tho names; but spocimons of nearly all of them havo 
eon presented to tho musoum of the Asiatic Society. ‘To this class 
Delong : 

NNizo.—A straw hat shaped like an inverted trowel, fitting closely to the 
ack of the head, and projecting beyond the forchead. 
Sakata-Wishi.—A straw helmet ornamented with coloured cotton, with 

‘8 deop fringe falling over the shoulders. 
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Kugu-ldshi,—A hood and eape in one reaching down to the knees, mado 
of a grass called Ku. 

‘Suso-boso—Hakama tight at the ancle, worn by both men and women 
of the samurai class, 

‘Tachi-tsuke,—A similar garment to the precoding, but without she board 
in the back, worn by the lower elasses of both sexes, 

[149] Hlabaki.—Gniters made of reeds. 

JTimbei,—Btearv shoee. 

Tgara-jimbei.—The samo shaped shoo made of rushes (igara), 

Oso-fulki-—A straw protection for the toos worn with the war 

Te no wra,—Sjnilar to the last, made of plaited straw, and coming moro 
under the foot, 

Fula-gutsn,—Straw boots renchiug to the knee. 

Take bo hora.—Clogs mado of split bamboo usod by childron for sliding. 

Kanjiki.—Suow shoos mado of the shoot of a treo bont to au oval, with 
only a string neross to fasten it to the foot 

Kana-kanjiki,—A bar of icon with threo spikes worn under the foot to 
prevent slipping, 

‘Tasu.—A basket, something liko a knapsack, onrriod on the back, mado 
of strips of eano (natatabi). 

Hakigo A basket either of bamboo or cane, also carried on tho back, 

Dat of a different shape. 

Mekkai.—A scoop mado of withos to entry sand or snow. 
Bokkai—A wooden shovel with tho blado slightly hollowed, 
‘Sunahaki.—A wooden spado with fat blade and very long handle. 

It will be obsorved thnt almost all the foregoing are the namos of 
convenionoes nooessitated by tho snow, which lies from the middlo of 
December to the middle of Bfareb, and oven on the lovel ground attains 
1 depth of fivo or six foot. 

‘The remaining words, reprosenting things and ideas not specially 
pertaining to the locality, have equivalents in tho language of TOkid, 
‘which Ihave in most eases appended in addition to the translation : 
t0 vompysessessesserseee Odokorts 
firowood in lengths but not split, 

N, B, the word maki is unknown. 
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the tongue. + Shita, 





























to swing. + Baranko sura, 
bad. ‘Warui, 
TILHO ssseesssensseerrne Obitho, 
mothor .. Haba, 

Da sama 

Dasa eesseessene MOEBOE sou Okecasa, 

Da tsa 

‘Hon nashi USCIS esesssseeeeeeesenee Myce 

Tabara a vory clastio crapo ...... Shibori bannshi., 





Kasb.. ‘an ornament for the hair, Atama kako n0 
usually of coloured erapo, kiré. 
‘an interjection espocially 
‘usod with nogations 















Mogoi + dear little. Kavwairnshii, 
Mogosai pity ae Aware, 
‘Mutstrt sssssee AUAYB sessessesseeseevsnee tsa do m0. 
Najd. what sort ? how Ps. Donna, Tkagt, 






Noboni 


froquently . Saisai, 














Nituai (pron. niinéi) ye Hai, 
Opus tho lady ofthe howe. ss Okusn. 
Oyngonti ...ssesccccecserevee Tomontable sesseeeee Kuyashi 
Patanto bang Battari. 
Perori wah! 
Paratto | all... sesscsees Minty 
Ssh fos Beg going sone 
‘Taka-ashi.. woseneneas seoeee Tako-mtima, 
Uso. 
Kipp, + 
. Taknsan. 
dyn aia. 


Odokeru, 
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Warashi alad of 5 to 15 (ef, warabe in book language.) 
(151) Yachimuchi valiant ssesse + Tsamashil 
‘Yachamucha .. headstrong. Mayami 





(5).—OF the phrasoology nnd choice of expressions in the dialect, 
the most markod features aro its fondness for tho simple forms of the 
vorb, and the reonrronco of the sulx sli, and the words Niinai and Béi, 
‘The polite verb masu or maswe, behind which at TOKIO the tyro in the 
Tanguage can so comfortably veil his ignorance of tho simplo forms, bas 
no placo in this dialect; gozaru moreover is novor heard. By way of 
roplacing thom a sentence is rondered polite by tacking on to tho last 
word the sufix sh, ‘Thus: sayé de gozarinasu, is rendovod by 46 dash’, 
horé dest ha by hové hash’, or more ofton hoitsu ash’, Respecting the 
origin, derivation, or history of this sufix, I havo boon able to obtain 
absolutely no information, I havo mot with it as far sonth as the Taka~ 
hora Bdge, somo ton ri from Nikkd, and have traced it from there all 
through the Aidzu country and Youéeawa and havo heard it also in 
Bchigo. At Yamagata, alrondy referred to, whero tho Mogami dialoct 
in spoken, tho aft is not hoard, nor have I observed it on the Oshia 
aid, along which, ns for as Fukushima, I havo travelled eight times, 

Minai, menning ‘yes", corresponds to Hai, but is rathor moro 
decidedly afirmative, ‘Thore is something inimitably comic about tho 
pronunciation of this word, especially in tho mouths of the womon : the 
1 is prolonged indefitely, and nt longth tho vowel comos ont with a 
Jork, For the qjacalation to dtnoto attention while listening to 
superior the most common word is ha, but hai is sometimes usod. 

For thio formation of the futuro, or afirmations of probability, tet 
{is usod to the almost total exotusion of tho forms in d and de ard ; th 
dura bei, s6 dambst (for de aru Uéi). Dai is a contraction for the béehi of 
‘tho written Inngango, nnd its uso in colloquial is suid to bo the distinctive 
characteristic of the dialects of Oshiu and all tho northern part of this 
nameless main island, Ib is joined to the prosont indicative of verbs of 
the first conjugation, and to tho root ot prosout indicative of those of 
tho second. [152] The two hatdest worked works in the dialect are 
damé ani yokambéi, To attempt to ronder in Buglish all their shades 
of meaniag would exhaust a dictionary. Suffice it that the primary 
meaning of damé is ‘of no use,’ while yokanbéé means literally ‘will 
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de good.’ They aro generally exactly antithotical ; for instance * Will it 
do if I go to-morrow’ is Asu dite yokambei hash’ ?—Asu dame kash’, 
“To-morrow will be too late,’ 

‘The meaningless né so rauch used by the lower classes at ‘TOkiO is 
changed into na and is used by every ono. In polite conversation it 
takes the sufiix sit and becomes nash’. Ocensionally a yokel, in his 
dosito to bo exernciatingly polite, attaches the si to the procedi 
ag woll ; a8 80 dash’ nash’! Amari samuish’ nash'! But 
‘hensiblo and botokens a snd want of education ! 

Sa is par excellence the postposition of the dialect. Besides ombrae- 
{ng all tho ideas of motion towards and rost at, it occurs in such phrases 
‘8 Toukuye 4a oite © kurey—‘Pat it on the table,’ Ucki sa wasurete 
‘ita, “I loft it at homo’; Odoko sa kureta, +I gave it to the ebild,’ 

Au expression of constant occurrence is Najé na honda, which is a 
contraction for Nani jo na toto da (j6 moaning *itom,’ particular’), 
It is used interrogatively in tho senso of ‘what is tho matter ?’ and also 
rofloctively to oxpross surpriso or inability to answor a quostion, Najd 
is much usod in il interrogations. I was once politely asking a little 
Indy of about olovon yours old after tho wolfaro of her mother, who had 
recently boon il, and for want of this word uttorly failod to make mysolt 
understood, especially as none of tho words that I know for ‘mother" 
Soomod to be familinr to hor, I was abandoning tho attompt in despair, 
when a student camo to my reseuo with Da sama wa najé de o idenae 
shita kash’, which elicited the prompt answer shidad ni i 

‘San as a title is of quite recont introduction, and its uso is considered 
1 sign of affootation, and is ridieulod as an imitation of a cocknoyism of 
the metropolis, A fow years ago tho word was not known, and a 
Gontloman said Sama [158] at fall length when spouking of or to the 
Prineo or a member of the Prince's family, and to his own fathor and 
elder brothers. For all other porsons tho title was Dono, usod nob 
with the family name, bat with the na or given name. ‘Tho lower 
lasses use Sama moro generally, and havo for it the eontraction sa and tea, 

‘Tho favorite word for fecling unwell is yameru: ha ga yameta, 
tama ga yameta are the only exprossions ever heard for ‘I havo a 
tooth-nche,’ ‘a head-ache, ote.’ It is written with the character for 
‘tameru $8 not with that for yamat #% as givon in De, Hopbura’s Dictionary, 

Yous I Fa, 1—I8 
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Amari is especially used in the two phrases amari ii, menning 
‘vith pleasure’ or simply ‘yos,’ and amari yokambet, ‘that will bo the 
very thing.’ 

‘Nambu does duty both for ékutow and ikura (how many, how much), 
and nambu ha for saz0, 98 Nambu ka o kowakatta deish!! * How tired you 
rust be!” 

‘There ato a few other words which aro known, but not much used in 
‘TOKIO, but which aro spocially affeotdd by the Yonoznwa poople of all 
losses 

Oboko, for instance, is almost the only word for children of otk 
0x08. 

Sanazana and Shuju, which in TOki0 aro considered to belong to 
‘ho book style, replaeo éro-éro with the meaning ‘various,’ ‘all sorts of. 

Zisa-nai is always usod for ‘ensy’ to tho exclusion of ‘yasashii 
which is nevor hoard, 

Itamashit ‘doplorable,’ taveai-nai ‘senseless,’ and shdshi *pititul,’ 
fro all common ; and a coolio mnakos beliove to declino a second eup of 
saké with tho phraso Ora_fa 0 shéshi na! 

usaf (stinking) is used in tho locution mi-kuead ugly,’ ‘unploase 
ing to tho sight,’ and sounds to TOKIO oars singularly foroiblo and 
Snologaat, 

It will of courso bo understood that in collecting the foregoing 
‘words and phrases I havo not attempted to exhaust the poonline oxpres- 
sions of tho dialoot; but on tho [164] ovo of quitting tho district I throw 
together those fasts which had from timo to time como mndor my 
observation, in tho bolif that, to those who from a philological point of 
view aro making a stady of tho Japanoso Ianguago, no contribution of 
now material, however humblo, enn bo totally dovoid of intarest, 


TOkid, March, 1875, 
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TABLE 1, 


WINDROSES, SHOWING THE DIRECTIONS AND PERCENTAGE OF WINDS OVER THR 
MONTHS NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER OF 1871. 
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Fon rue waoe Year ov 1872. AVERAGE OF 1690 OBSERVATK 
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‘Windroses showing the direction and average DURING THE YEAR 1872, MADE AT THE _ Chaxcixe Moxrits, 

‘of winds throughout the year 1872. PHYSICAL SCHOOL OF NAGASAKI. April, May, September, 1872. 
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WINDROSES, 
SHOWING THE DIRECTIONS ANI 
AVERAGES OF WINDS, 

18 THE DIFFERENT MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
1872, 


AS OBSERVED AT THE STATION, NAGASAKI, 





[0iysicat School, at 97 metros ahve the level uf the Sea} 


EXPLANATION, 

‘These dingrama furnish an wceurate summary of the 
‘general dirvetion of the wind during the your 1872, the 
Fenult of 1990 observations. ‘The length of the onter radine 

inon with the wenle shown the relative direction 







If, for instanen, 


ju N. whould be aw tong ax the 
i wind having prevailed i 
hundred observations $4.6 tines, the length of the radius 
aljould be 84.6 divisions of the xeale, 

‘The wverage of exch wini 














given in the inner prtt of 
the circle, ax well as the relative nuober of observations 
in whieh the direction of the w 
‘Those are indicated by the wi 





was not perceptible, 

















TABLE IV. 
RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATION, NAGASAKI, 
(G2? 46’ N, Li; 129° 62" East of Groonwich) over Nov. and Dee., 1871. 








7 ‘Mediums out 
Nov. | Dec. | of theso two 
Months, 





Banosteren (Modiums, corrceted)..sessesesses 
Highest stand of Barometor 
Date of tho highest sland of Barometer. 
Lowest stand of Barometer 
Dato of tho smo... 

‘Taenacoweren (iu tho sliado, open wi), Modiams 
Highost Tomperature in the shade. 
Date of the samo, 
‘Lowest ‘Nemporature in the shade, 
Dato of tho sume. 


90.98 | 80.195 
80.54 































































‘Thermometer (in the sun, open ait), Mediums. 02.5 
Highest Tomporatnre in tho sum. a 
Dato of tho samo... ne 
Lowest Tomporataro ‘ie 
Dato of tho san fe 
‘Thermometer (inside tho house), Mediwas "... 64.8 
Highest Tompornture inside tho honso .. zt 
Dato of tho sae pacers a 
Lowest ‘emporataro inside tho house “ 
Dato of tho sm 

Nambor of rain days Som” 92 


















«hours of x UT 
Quantity of rain fallon 6d 
Nombor of misty days 19 

nl days oes « "8 

now days “4 

© Ahnndor day's a4 

© foyay days aie 7 “i 
Modinms of clonds (brightness of tho sky) 66 6a 
Number of porfoct clouiloss days 2 Sum 8 

4 earthquakes “ “ 

storms 2 Sum 6 

typhoons c “ 
Medinms of tension of the vapour of waar. 0.85 0.80 
Relative humidity... 70.8 ma 
Mediums of dow-paiuts 46.0 40.7 
Number of wi 29 

“ “ a 

“ « 18 

“ “ F) 

“ “ ta 3 

“ “ Fy B 

« “ i 

ou 3 & 

“ “ 4 fs 

“ “ 1 a 

“ “ 8 : 

a : a 

“ “« 8 

“ “ 1 

ee a a EB 

“ “ 10 & 
‘Mediums of pressure of the winds... 84 





Namber of observations, out of whieh all these Mediom 


‘aro calculated. 151 | 155 {Sum 806 























TABLE V. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


On the station NAGASAKI (82° 45’ N.L.; 129° 52’ Bast of Greenwich) over the year 1872, 














































































“Mediums 
P Jon, | Feb. | March. | April, | May. | Jone. | guly. | Aug. | sept. | oct, | Nov. | Deo. | out of the 
ent. 
Banounzen (Medias, corrected) soar | 30.25 | 30.10 | 2005 | 29.08 | 2988] 99.77 | 2072 | 29. 
Tiguan led of Baomear 8050 | 90.58 | 90.19 | 9080 | sos | soos | a9.% | sods | sory | soe | Soao | Sess | Sass 
Date of the highest stand of Barone 19 | 19 1 3 s fu | i | eo | a5 | Bt o7 | is | 19 Fe. 
Lowest stand of Barometer. 20.77 | 29.86] 29.60 | 2078 | 29.96 | 99.69 | 39.98 | 2942 | 99.72 | 99.74 | 29.75 | 29.08 | 29.98 
Date of tho lomest stand of Barometor 7 | 8 | 18 | 99. | 39 o- | a | 1 | i. | 10 3° | 92 | gL daly 
‘Tasnoueren (in the shade, open ait, Mediums). 412 | 429 | 542 | 651 | 64 | 741 | a9 | 828 | zee | oso | ozo | sia | oss 
“Bighest Temperature inthe shade - os | 687 | 786 | 770 | 24 | ose | o27 | 980 | oe | sxe | to2 | 708 | 9x0 
Dateof the sime. 5 | 28 | 26 | a7 | 2 |esis| a9 | 20] 7 Jarear| ‘8 g [8e Bane. 
Lowest Temperature ia tie shade 264 | 269 | 84 | 04 | 540 | crs | 70.5 | 700 | ose | sia | oto 
Date of the sam. a | 4 9 3 |-¢ 1 2 | er [or | a | a6 
‘Thermometer (in the San, open aisy Mediums). aaa | 49.9 | 5.0 | cc | 712 | 7a | ose | otc | m4 | 709 | 59.0 
Highest Tomperataro in the BUD eascvcrn 6.5 | 738 | 738 | ro7 | aca | aoe | 009 | 1008 | oes | oro | sie 
Dato of the same. 5 | 93 | 96 | a7 | 96 | as | a9 7 | 7 | uw 8 
Lowest Temperature ia the San as | 92 | 809 | 85 | 532 | oa9 | ver | ona] oto | 504 | 04 
Date of the same. a | 4 9 a | ¢ |au +) a | st feréosl or | ae | ae’ | sre. 
‘Thermometer (inside the house, Medians) 45.5 | 448 | oi7 | 95 | 685 | 741 | 17 | eas | are | 705 | cos | sis | “oxo 
Highest Temporatare inside the house so4 | 81 | 716 | 730 | 766 | 806 | sa7 | 805 | acd | a8 | v45 | ora | 896 
Date ofthe samo co | 3 | 26 | 10 | 8 | os | a9 2 |r | a7 8 a | Aug. 
Lowest Temper 3.06 | 367 | 419 | 459 | s88 | ois | 736 | 734 | 700 | cos | ato | 438 | 956 
Date of the sime. 9 | a7 9 3 6 | 4 a | or [a | a | a8 | 30 | 29 Jan, 
Number of Rain days n | 9 9 | 4a 8 ja fu | | 4 9 | 10 | Sum 192 
we of Hours of Raia a | se | 52 | Biz | 40x | os | oz | ao | osx | omy | cosy | 833 | 58 
Quantity of Rein fallen 105 | 292) 852) 1104] 480) 5.5] 200| 573 | cue! O95 | 175 | 207 | ana 
Naber of Misty day niu | 2 6 raf hie. pen [ia 1 4 |i | a9 | sames 
e Hraaags a tse ees Ne ei tes e i el brane) 
peas etree A 6 tae i Sy. lies (ae Saar ley lea p ean eceery 
“6 Mhander-days 1 « 1 4 e lipey Way [sea jee “ 1 a | sas 
nt ream a e : & cul eee | oe alee ig 1 . rae 
Mediums of Clouds (Brighinece of the Si) ss | oo | os | 45 | 75 | 58 | ss | os | oa | 76 | 7a | 72 | oe 
Namber of wholly cloudless days ie wan ar 2 aie tf sale gee Sh pia eect 5 8 | san't0 
a a Bedgeaies oy let : eal (a a ee Fie bere t 7 |, nee 
Dra Bea 4 ve fontipneay 5 2 | 5 | 2 | 2 Jonpen} « * frondiossy) 8 a9 
Medios of eason oft vapoat o21| 020} 080] 047 | 048] 061} 080} 076] 008] 046] 099} 0298} 046 
Relative Humidity « 7m | or | os | ot | 69 | a | vo | v4 | m4 | or | oo | oo mz 
Mediums of Dew-poia -g07 | 286. | 40a | 550 | 505 | oxo | wea | 16 | 05.7 | 55.0 | 48 | 900 | 018 
Namber of Winds. a“ | 50 | 2 {mu | 9 {a | 4 ju [as | s5 | oo | 55 
« u 8 5 | 10 ee? | tre!| seule beta 6 7 
“ow a | .| 16 {10 | 1 [a2 | 8 | 13 | os | a | 26 | 98 ‘ 
“ow 4 | 8 4 2 [um | 4 | 4 [a | 10 5 | 10 : 
Beil 7 1 8 4 Sif cen eel ca: lie 6 6 | 10 z 
feet 8 0 8 2 Cammy ae cam ex Va fae 2 3 | 9 3 
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Table VI. MONTHLY. 
Meproms or Banowerer puntna 1872. 


Barometer 


Barometer | Jan, bRebr. [Marel{ April] May.| Jumo.| July. | Ang: |Sept.| Oot. | Nov. | Dee. Anas 
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Table VII. MONTHLY. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE REVIVAL OF PURE SHIS-TAU.* 





By ‘pure Shin-taw’ is meant the religious belief of the Japanese 
people previous to the introduction of Buddhism and the Confucian 
philosophy into Japan, and by its revival the attempt which a modern 
school of writers las made to eliminate these extraneous influences, 
and to present Shif-tan in its original form. ‘The very name of 
Shifstaw is repudiated by this school, on the ground that the word 
‘was never applied to the ancient religious belief until the introdue- 
tion of Buddhism and Confucianism rendered its employment necessary 
for the sake of distinction, and the argument that, beewuse this belief 
is called by a Chinese name, it must therefore be of Chinese origin, 
is of mo value whatever. 

‘The statement that the study of the Chinese classics was introduced 
in the year 286 A. D., though received without mistrust by European 
writers on the authority of native historians, may certainly be questioned. 
‘The onrliest extant account of historical events (the Ko-zhi-ki) dates 
only from the year 711 of our era, while no attempt whatever of the 
ind is recorded to have been made earlier than the 6th century; and 
yet the Ni-hori-gi (720 A. D.) affects to give the precise dates, even to 
the day of the month, of events that are ascribed to the seventh century 
[2] B.C, or fifteon centuries back. An even stronger ground for dis- 
believing the accuracy of the early chronology is the extraordinary 
Iongevity assigned by it to the early Mikados. Of the fifteen Mikados 
from Zhifinw Tefi-wan down to Ou-zhifi Tefl-wau’s predecessor, eleven 
fare said to have lived considerably over one hundved years. One of 
them, Suwi-nif-wau, reached the age of one hundreil and forty-oue 
years, and his successor Kel-Kau ‘Tefi-wau lived to the age of one hundred 
and forty-three, while to Ou-zhini ‘Ten-wau and his successor Nit- 


* Revised by the author, 1852, 
‘AP, VOL. Lt 
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toka ‘fef-wau are given one hundred and cleven and one hundred 
‘and twenty-three years respectively. ‘They are, however, surpassed in 
longevity by the famous Take-uchi no Sukune, who is reported to have 
died in A. D. 890 at the age of three hundred and fifty-six years, A 
farther reason for doubting the statement is that the Ko-zhi-ki names the 
“Thousand character Composition” (Sefzhi-mon) as one of the hooks 
brought over in A.D. 286, although it is certain that it could not have 
reached Japan much earlier than the middle of the 5th century. AML 
‘that ean safely besaidis that Confuoianism probably preceded Buddhism, 

‘The first Buddhist images and Sdteas were brought to Japan from 
Korea in the year 552, if we enn believe the Ni-horigi, but it was long 
before the religion obtained much hold on the people. In the beginning 
of the ninth contury the priest Kuukai (b. 774, d. 885, better known 
by his posthumous name of Kou-bofu Da‘shi) compounded out of Bud- 
ahian, Confucianism and Shif-tau a system of doctrine called Riyau- 
‘bu Shifstan. Its most prominent characteristic was the theory that 
Shittau deities were nothing more than transmigrations of Buddhist 
Aivinities, and Kuu-kai is accused of porpetrating various forgeries in 
‘order to obtain oredit for his teaching. ‘Che alliance thus effected 
between the native belief and the foreign religion enabled the latter 
to obtain the ascendency to which it as entitled on necount of its 
superior adaptation to man's sense of his own shortcomings and 
longing for perfection. Buddhism became the religion of the whole 
nation, from the Mikedo [3] down to the lowest of his subjects, and 
eontinued to hold that position until the period of the ‘Tokugaba 
Shiyaugusis, when it was supplanted in the intellects of the educated 
lass by the moral philosophy of Choo He, ‘The practise of pure 
Shit-tax was Kept alive for one or two centuries at the Mikado’s court, 
and at a few Shiti-teu temples which might be counted on one’s fingers, 
Dut finally degenerated into a mere thing of forms, the meaning of 
which was forgotten, while the forms themselves were perverted. 

Tn addition to the Riyau-bu Shifi-tau there arose at least three other 
schools ; namely the Yuwiitsu Shif-tau invented by Yoshido Kanetomi 
‘about the end of the 15th century, that of Deguchi Nobuyoshi Kanushi 
of the Ge-kuu temple in Ise, about 1660, and tho Suwiga Shii-tan of 

*Koabiki Det, vol. axl, f a7. 
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‘Yamazaki Aftsai (b. 1618, d. 1682). ‘The first of these is chiefly 
founded on the Buddhism of the Shif-gott-shia, the sooond explains the 
phenomena of the divine age by means of the Book of Changes (Yeki or 
Lking) ; the third is a combination of the Yoshida Shin-tau and Choo 
‘He's philosophy? 

From these few remarks it may be inferred that the successive 
waves of Buddbist and Chinese doctrine which had passed over Japan 
during a period of more than a thousand years had considerably trans- 
formed the belief of the people, and if the only menns of discovering its 
original nature were an analysis of the teaching of the above-mentioned 
sects, and the rejection of whatever bore traces of a foreign origin, the 
task would necessitate a wide knowledge of Buddhism in both India and 
China, as well as of the Confucian philosophy, and perhaps of ‘Taouism. 
But fortunately, there exist independently in the Ko-rhi-ki, the Mafi- 
yefivshifa, the Nichot-gi, the Ko-go-zhifu-wi and the Norito, abundant 
materials for the student of the divine age, and it was to theco books 
that Mabuchi, Motowori and Hirata devoted their attention, ‘Together 
with Kada they form the revivalist school of pare Shif-tau. I propose 
to give some account of their lives and works, and the views held by 
them as to the ossence of Shifi-tat, 

[4] Daring the long period amounting to nearly three hundred 
‘years which elapsed between the downfall of the Hou-deu family in 1384, 
‘and the final establishment of the ‘Tokugaha family as de facto rulers 
‘of Japan after the death of Hideyoshi (Caigosama) in the end of the 
16th century, Jupan had been tho scene of constant civil war and 
rebellious, ‘The Ashikaga family, which established itself at Kiyau-to 
with a branch of the Kuwall-tou, was utterly unable to control its 
unruly vassals, andthe capital of the Mikado was frequently delivered 
up to fire and sword. In 1467 and during the six following years, it 
Decame the battle-field of the rival retainers of the Ashikaga family, 
and the greater part of the ety was twice burnt to the ground. ‘The 
Joss to Japanese literature by the destruction of books is said to have 
been immense, Apart from the immediate effects of civil war, learning 
must necessarily have decayed during a period when the profession of 
the soldier was the only honourable calling, and every man was obliged 
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to be constantly under arms for defence or attack. Nobunaga, it is 
true, restored peace at the capital and in the surrounding provinces, 
but civil wars still went on in the more remote parts of the country, 
and he had to be perpetually in the field against rival chiefs. Hideyoshi, 
who suoceeded him as the chief military leader, did much to facilitate 
the pacification of the Empire. He broke the power of the Mouti 
family, conquered the turbulent dai-miyau of Kiu-shin, annihilated the 
-Wodawarn Hou-dew who ruled over the Kwaf-tau, and then despatched 
‘his warriors to fight and die in Korea, 
‘The fruits of these effirts were reaped by Theyasu, whose power 
‘was virtually rendered absolute by tho victory of Sekigahara, and who 
became Shiyaugull in 1603, During the remainder of his life, with the 
exception of the two short campaigns against Hideyoshi’s partizans in 
1614 and 1615, he lived tranquilly at Sut-pu in Suruga, the modern 
Shidauwoka, His chief pursuit seems to have been the collection of ola 
manusoripts, and it is chiely owing to his exertions that what remains 
of the ancient literature has been preserved. ‘The Susi-puck, quoted by 
[5] Hirata," mentioned a large number of works brought to him from 
various parts of the country, some from Kiyau-to, and others from 
Kamakura, and a fev from the monastery of Mi i 





job San in Kafwshin, 
that the library of Japanese and 
books which he had formed at Sufl-pa should be divided between 
his eighth son, the prince of Wolinti, and his ninth son, the prince of 
Kishiu, The former recetved the greater part of the Japanese books, 















‘were composed the Zhin ia Nichoti-gi. One 
of Theyasu’s grandsons, the famous second Prince of Mito (1622-1700), 
Known variously as Mito no Kuwau-moh Sama, and Mito no Gi-kou 
‘Mitsukuni was his nanori), also collected-a vast library by purchasing 
old books from Shifi-tau and Buddhist tomples and from the peopl 
With the aid of a number of scholars, amongst whom tradition says 
were several learned Chinese who had fled to Japan to escape from 
the tyranny of the Manchu conquerors, he composed the Dai-Ni-hofi- 
shi, or History of Great Japan, in two hundred and forty books. 
This book is the standard history of Japan to this day, and all sub- 
"Tamadaauk, vol. By & 5% 
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sequent writers on the same subject have taken it as their guide. Ho 
also compiled a work on the ceremonies of the Imperinl Court, consisting, 
of more than five hundred volumes, to which the Mikado condesconded 
to give the title of Rei-gi Bawi-tet. ‘To defray the cost of producing 
these two magnificent works the Princo of Mito sot aside at least 
80,000 koku of vice per annum (some accounts sny 50,000 others, 
70,000 Koku). 

While the study of ancient history thus received powerful impulse 
from mon of high position, there manifested itself amongst the lower 
ranks an equal desire to cultivate the native literature, ‘Two of the 
earliest who turned their attention to this subject wore the Buddhist 
priest Kei-chiyun and the Shift-tau priest Kada no Adzuma-maro. 

[6] Kei-chiyuu was the son of a samunahi in the service of Asvoyama, 
the dai-miyan of Ama-ga-saki in Setsutsu, He was born in 1640, and 
cently distinguished himself by an excellent memory for poetry, having 
as it is said, committed the Hiyaku-nin shiv to memory in the space of 
ten days, when he was only five years of age, At the age of eleven he 
deoame a neophyte at the monastery of Mew-hofuzhi at Jmasato near 
Ohoraka, much against the inclination of his parents. ‘Two yours 
later he shaved his head and removed to the fumous monastery of 
‘Kauya-safi in Ki-shiu, In 1662 he beoame an inmate of a monastery 
near Tkudama at Ohozaka, but finding its proximity to the city disagreo- 
able, he absconded, leaving a verse behind on the wall. From this time 
he travelled much in the central parts of Japan, studying Buddhism, 
Sansorit, Chinese literature and poetry, and Japanese history ; but his 
favourite ocoupation was the study of Japanese poetry. In 1680 his for- 
mer teacher, the abbot of Meu-hofu-zhi, died, and left directions that he 
should be succeeded by Kei-chiyuu, who accepted the charge simply for 
the sake of his mother, who was living at Tmasato, About this time the 
Prince of Mito above alluded to invited him to Yedo in order to complete 
a commentary on the Mafi-yefu-shifu which had been commenced by 
Shimokahabe Ohiyau-riu. He declined the invitation, but pleased with 
tho Prince's love for ancient learning, compiled a similar work for him 
‘ealled Maii-yefu-dai-shiyaw-ki in twenty volumes, with a supplement in 
two volumes. After the death of his mother he left the monastery, and 
retired into private life in a smoll cottage in the neighbourhood of Oho- 
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aka, whence the repeated invitations of the Prince of Mito failed to 
ray him, He died in the year 1701, His published works relating 
to poetry and general literature number sixteen, and he is said to have 
Toft a quantity of unfinished manusoript bebind him. 

Besides Kei-chiyuu and Shimokahabe Ohiyau-riu (1622-1684) Hi- 
rata mentions Nashimoto Mo-suwif as one of the [7] first who vindi- 
‘eated the style of the Mafi-yeft-shifu against that of the modern school, 
‘His works are extremely rare, ‘The elforis of these three men were, 
however, confined to the department of poetry, and the credit of having 
founded the modern sclool of pure Shif-tau belongs to Kada, 

i 

Kada Adzuma-maro, as he is most commonly styled, was born in 
1660 near Kiyau-to, his fathor being the warden of the temple of 
Inari between Kiyau-to and Fushimi. From his boyhood up he was 
fond of study, and devoted himself to antiquarian investigation. He 
thus acquired an accurate knowledge of the ancient national reoords, the 
ld lav, of which only fragments have beon preserved, the ently prose 
and poetry and the chronicles of the noble families. ‘Though absolutely 
‘without any one to point out the way to him in these researches, he was 











novertheless enabled to make many valuable discoveries. When con- 
siderably over sixty years of age he went to Yedo, whore his reputation 
came to the ears of the government, and he received a commission from 
it to revise and edit the ancient texts, After residing at Yedo for some 
years he returned to Kiyausto, and the governor of Fushimi presented 
him with a considernble sum of money as a reward for his Inbours, Tt 


id that the commission camo in the first placo from the Mikado, 
‘who was obliged to communicate with his subjects through the Shiyaue 
‘gufi, and that the money-reward came from the same source, but there 
4s no documentary evidence of this, 

Kada had long cherished 1 scheme for the establishment of a school 
for the stuly of Japanese Innguage and literature, and ho sent in a 
memorial on the subject to the authorities at Kiynucto, probably to the 
-machi-bu-giyau, or to the Shiyau-gutl’s Resident (shiyo-shi-dai). But he 











“Kishin Ded, San-ahifucratu Keshifu Riyabudeh. 
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soon after (in 1786), and the project was never carried out. The 
Ki-zhin Deft indeed says that the necessary sanction had been given, 
and that Kada had already selected a spot near the burial-place of the 
Higashi Hof-guwatl-zhi, but Hirata (in the Tamadasuki) thinks that 
this so-called sanction, (8) if ever given, was not formal and official. 
Kadw’s memorial has Intely eon published in a separate form by 
Hirata Kanetane and can easily be obtained. It is a most vigorous 
protest against the utter neglect of Japanese learning for Chinese, 
which had up to that time beon almost universal. 

It is usually stated that Kada, shortly before his death, gave ondors 
to his pupils to destroy all his manuscripts, on the ground that they 
must contain many errors, and be therefore calculated to mislead stu- 
dents, while the good which might be in them could easily be discovered 
without their aid, Hirata Atsutane repeats this story, but it is stated, 
on the authority of Atsutane’s son Kanetane, that the Kuda family 
still possess several boxes full of unpublished writings of Adsama-maro, 
Tt may be doubted, however, whether they are of tauch actual value, 
seoing that their author was the first who attempted to elucidate the 
meaning of the ancient books, and as Atsutane says, ‘we ean seo from 
the works which Kada published during his life-time, such as his com- 
‘mentaries on the Maf-yofushifa and Zhifl-dai no Maki, that he had good 
reason to be dissatisfied with the conclusions which he had reached.’ 

Kadu’s viows may be briefly stated as follows: “Learning is a 
‘matter in which the highest interests of the empire are involved, and no 
man ought to be vain enough to imagine that he is able by himself to 
dovelope it thoroughly. Nor should the student blindly adhere to the 
opinions of his teacher. Any one who desires to study Japanese litera- 
ture should first acquire a good knowledge of Chinese, and then pass over 
to the Mati-yefu-shifu, from which he may discover the ancient principles 
of the divine age. If he resolve bravely to love and admire antiquity, 
there is no reason why he should fail to acquire the ancient style in 
poetry as well asin other things, In ancient times, as the poet expressed 
only the genuine sentiments of his heart, hisstyle was naturally straight- 
forward, but since the practice of writing upon subjects chosen by lot has 
‘come into vogue, the language of poetry has become ornate and the ideas 
[8] forced, thus producing a laboured appearance, ‘The expression of 
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fictitious sentiment about the relations of the sexes and miscellaneous 
subject, is not genuine poetry." Kads, true to his own principles, 
never wrote a line of amatory poetry. We can readily understand his 
‘contempt for the modern versifiers, when we recall the picture of licen 
tiousness which some of the verses in the popular collection catled 
Hiyakwnit chiu present. What in English has to be disguised under 
the name of love was too-often mere sensual passion indulged in at the 
expense of the most suored domestic relations, During the middle ages 
it seems to havo been the practice for persons skilled in the trifling 
‘att of making stanzas of thirty-one syllables to assemble at drinking 
parties, and to dray lots for subjects to write about. ‘The 67th stanza 
of this collection contains an allusion to this custom, 

Atsutaue has a note in the ‘Tamadasuki, the object of which is to 
refute tho common notion that Kei-chiyua, Motowori, aud Mabuchi ought 
to be considered the ancestors of the antiquarian school, to the exclusion 
of Kada. ‘The eauso of this notion is that the men who entertain it are 
merely versitiers and take verse-muking to be an essential part of the 
labours of the antiquatians, Kei-chiyau, who was a Buddhist priest, 
certainly did ome service in editing the Mut-yefushifu, but to praise 
Mabuehi and Motowori for their poetry alone is to misapprehend the 
real character of the work they performed, ‘This consiated in the 
revival of Shifi-tau, and poetry was merely secondary with them, Kada’s 
memorial proves that he was the founder of the school of Pure Shifi-tau, 
‘Mabuohi was bis pupil, and Motowori in his turn the pupil of Mabuohi, 

Kada had no childten of his own, and adopted his nephew Arimaro 
(2706-1761). Arimaro came to Yedo, and taught his uncle's views 
with some suocess. He was particularly learned in that branch of 
‘Tapaneso archeology which deals with the ancient system of govern- 
ment under the Mikados, and having attracted the notice of [10] 
‘Taynsu Kif-go (1715-171), the first of the name, who took great 
interest in the subject, he entered the service of that Prince. A dispute 
‘mbsequently took place, on account of which Arimaro resigned, but he 
‘continued to take pupils at his own house. ‘There is a notice of his life 
sand works in the Ki-zhin Des. 

‘Preface of Nobuyosbito the collection of Kada's verses entided Ship: 
yelushife, quoted in the Tamadanti, vol. ix p. 6, 
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‘When Arimaro quitted the service of Taynsu Kiti-go, he recom- 
mended a certain Mabuchi in his stead, 


IL 


‘Mabuchi was a man of anotent lineage, heing descended from Take- 
tsunumi no mikoto, the demi-god who took the form of & gigantic crow 
and acted as guide to Zhit-mu ‘Tefl-wau in his invasion of Yamashiro, 
ag related in the Ni-hof-gi, 

About the middle of the 13th century there was a Shin-tau priest of 
‘one of the lessex shrines of Kami-gamo near Kiyau-to, whose daughter, 
one of the Enperor’s women, recoived a gift of 500 koku of land at Wo- 
abe near Hamamatsu in Towotafumi, With these lands she endowed a 
shrine to the gods of Kamo and made her brother Michi-hiea chief warden 
of it. ‘The living, if it may be so called, became hereditary in the family 
of his young brother and heir, and three generations later the name 
of the village was ndopted as the fumily surname, In the end of the 
17th century the wardenship was held by Wokabo Zhi-rau-za-wemof, 
and Mabuchi, who was his nephew, was born at Wokwbe in 1697. 

His biogtaphor says that at one period he was desirous of entering 
the Buddhist priesthood, but his parents refused their consent, and he 
thereupon quitted their roof for that of the chief innkeeper at Hama- 
matsu, whose daughter he married. Amongst his friends were two 
Shin-tow priests, Sugiura Shinano no Kami and Mort Mi-bu no Sei-fu, 
both pupils of Kada, Sugiura’s wife was a nieoe of Kada, who on his 
‘way to and from Yedo used to stop with his relations, and Mubucht thus 
made [11] his acquaintance, It was about this time that he changed 
his provious name of Masn-fuji for that of Mabuchi, by which he is 
generally known. 

In 1788, nt the age of thirty-six, he went up to Kiyau-to and beoame 
one of Kada’s pupils, but as Kada died in 1736, he only profited by his 
teacher's lesons for a comparatively short period. Nevertheless, he 
made excellent use of his time, as is shown by the fact that he alone of 





























to the “Annales des Dairi” which contains a 
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all those who studied under Kada, surpassed his master in learning, Tn 
1788 he removed to Yedo, where he passed the remainder of his life. 
‘Having established his repotation as a scholar, he entered the service of 
‘Tayasu Kiti-go in 1746, with whom he remained fourteen years, until 
‘old age compelled his retirement, Ie died in the end of 1769 at the 
age of 72, and was buried at the Buddhist monastery of Tou-dai-zhi at 
Shinagaha. 

Motowori in his Tamagatsuma,* under the heading “ Agatawi?? no 
ushi’s claim to bo considered the founder of ancient learning” says : ‘The 
branch of study which consists of investigating the ancient language 
and modes of thought with a mind perfeotly freed frow Chinese influences 
‘wasinitiated by Mabuchi, Before his time the usual studies were con- 
fined (o the Ko-kif-shifu and later collections, The Mafi-yefu-shifu was 
considored obscure and unintelligible, No one was eapable of appreciat- 
ing its merits or of dis ing between the more ancient and modern 
jooms which it contaius, and no one ever attempted to acquire the langit- 
‘ago of the Maf-yeft-shifu, so as to wield it as his own. ‘The power of 
acquiring this ancient Innguage so as to employ it with perfect ense, of 
‘composing poetry in the style of the Mafl-yefirshift. and of writing prose 
in the ancient manner, which some havo attained to in Inter times, is 
coming to the teachings of Mubuchi. ‘The Moderns may imagine that 
thoy have mado this acquisition by their own efforts, but there is no 
‘one who does not stand in debt to him. Every one [12] knows now 
that in order to understand the ancient texts, such as tho Ko-zhi-ki and 
Nichot-shiyoki," it is meceseary to avoid being misled by Chinese 
notions, to study antiquity and to be guided by ancient ideas, but the 
knowledge of these truths is the very spirit of Mubuchi’s teaching of 
the Matt-yefu. ‘The sorvice which he performed in founding a branch of 
learning which has such high claims to veneration as the study of 
antiquity, is one of incalculable value to mankind.” 

Ka-tou Chiknge, who for many years was a pupil of Mabuchi, is 
the best authority for biographical and literary detail, He says: 
“From a very early age I lived in Mabuchi’s service, and I was both 

"Val fy f Br 


Name adopted by Mabuchi for his place of abode, 
% Another name for the Ni-hof-gi, 
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constant spectator of his mode of life and an auditor of his words. 
He was very different in appearance from ordinary men, From his 
Jooks he might be taken to be a person of small acuteness and slow in 
thinking, but sometimes the trae heart of a Japanese burst forth in his 
language, which was then distinguished by the most perfect eloquence. 
‘Thot his handwriting resembled that of ancient manuscripts, was no 
doubt the effect of his unwearied and long continued diligence in the 
study of antiquity. His house and furniture were both formed upon 
ancient models, and he neither lent ear to nor bestowed attention on 
anything modern, In this way his mind naturally acquired an old- 
fushioned mould, and all its productions, whether written or verbal, 
were pervaded by the same tint, 

“In composing poetry he worked most conscientiously. Every 
stanza was the subject of much consideration and frequent correction, 
‘Threo separate styles re to be distinguished in his compositions. 
‘Tho first was imitated from Kada no Adzumanaro, and is clegant 
and feminine in form. ‘Tho second is entirely his own; polished, 
musical, and yet manly. In his later years his range of thought was 
higher, and his language was natural and simple to a degree not to be 
attained by ordinary persons.”"* [18] Mubuchi’s chief aim was to 
carry out the iden originated by Kada, namely to illustrate the pre- 
historic age. For this purpose he considered that it was necessary to 
begin by explaining the Maii-yeftshifu. Poctry was with him only 
the means toan end. At the only interview which ever took place 
between Mabuchi and Motowori, the latter spoke of his own project of 
writing a commentary on the Ko-zhi-ki. Mabuchi replied that he also 
had wished to explain the sacred writings, but in order to do this it 
‘was first necessary to get rid of the effects of Chinese philosophy, and 
discover the genuine belief of antiquity. ‘The first step towards their 
elucidation was to recover the ancient language, which could only be 
done by studying the Maf-yefushifu. ‘This preliminary task he had 
himself accomplished, and he urged Motowori, who was yet young, to 
apply himself diligently to the study of the Ko-zhé 




















From the preface to a collection of Mabuchi's prose and poetical works, 
entitled Agatawi Kamo no Ka-shifu, quoted by Hirata, 
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Te appears that some writers have accused Motowori of inventing 
these views for Mabuchi, but the writings of the Intter are evidence of 
his having held these opinions, In his Nishi-manabi (quoted in the 
‘Tumadasuki) he says: “ ‘Lhe Moderns have held the erroneous opinion 
that the Man-yefu-shifa contains nothing but poetry, which is fit ouly 
for women to arause themselves with, and many shallow fools, who can- 
not ‘understand the ancient pootry and are ignorant of the ancient 
books, have made attempts to explain the divine age according to idens 
derived from Chinese literature. ‘Thus their utterances are mere so- 
phistry, utterly opposed to the ancient Japanese ‘ way.’” 

Mabachi then proceeds to lay down the course of stuly which 
should be followed in order that the ‘way’ of the gods and ancient 
emperors may be thoroughly comprehended, ‘The old pootry is to be 
taken at the commencement, namely the collection entitled the Mas 
yefushifa, and the Norito, as being the earliest specimens of prose, 
‘should come next, Next follow the Koshi-ki, Nelo-ki (also called 
Nichoreahiyorki), Shiyoku Nihoregi, and other ancient histories, After 
this the books which treat of rites and ceremonies, such as the Yer-gi 
Shiki, the (14] Sei-kiv-weu, the Hohu-guitnou, Gawka Shi-dai, ete, 
rust be carefully read in proper order, and the Monogatari or earliest 
Writings in syllable characters (kana), must be studied for the sake of 
the traces which they contain of the archaic Ianguage. 

Mabuchi was a vory voluminous writer, A list of his works is 
suiven at the end of the notice of his life in the Saz-slifu-roku Ka-shifu 
Riyalewden. Many of them have been superseded by the writings of 
subsequent authors, but a considerable number are still worthy of being 
studied. There are tho Maryefu-eifu, or commentary on the Mall~ 
yefuvshifi, and its supplement, the Ko-kiR-ahifu Uohi-giki, commentary 
on the collection called Ko-kivahifu, Hiyakwnif-shiv Koeotou and 
Hiyaku-nitshiu whimanabi, commentaries on the collection of verses 
called Hiyakwnit-shiu; Kuan-shi-kau, a lexilogus of Makura kotoba, 
Tse-Monogatart Ko-i and Tati; and the Gok-zhi Monogatari Shit 
shiyaku (new comments on), besides those which are noticed below. 











%A listof the chief Monegateriis given in the third volume of the biblio- 
‘graphical work called Cusshiye ichivan. The Heike-monogstari does not really 
belong to this class, as has been erroneously supposed by some students 
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Tn the Kolw-i-kau we have Mabuchi’s views upon the worthlesmess 
of the Chinese philosophy. He asks: Wherein lies the value of a rule 
of conduct? In its conducing to the good order of the state.” He 
argues that ‘while the Chinese for ages past have had a succession of 
different dynasties to rule over them, Japan has been faithful to one 
uninterrupted line of sovereigns. Every Chinese dynasty was founded 
upon rebellion and parricide, Sometimes a powerful ruler was able to 
transmit his authority to his son and grandson, but they in their turn 
were inevitably deposed and murdered, and the country was ina per- 
petual state of civil war. A philosophy which produced such effects 
must be founded on a false system. 

“When Confucianism was first introduced into Japan, the simple- 
minded natives, deceived by its plausible appearance, necepted it with 
eagerness, and allowed it to spread its influence everywhere, ‘The con- 
sequence was the civil [16] war which broke out immediately after the 














death of Tefi-ji Tefi-wau in 671 between that emperor’s brother and son, 
which only came to an end in 672 by the suicide of the latter, In the 
8th century the Chinese costume and etiquette were adopted by the 
Court. 'Dhis foreign pomp and splendour eovered the rapid depravation 
of men’s hearts, and created n wide gulf between the Mikado and his peo 


ple, So long as the sovereign maintains a simple style of living, the 
poople are contented with their own hard lot, ‘Their wants are few and 
they are easily ruled. But ifthe sovereign has a magnificent paluce, gor- 
geous clothing, and erowds of finely-dressed women to wait on him, the 
sight of these things must cause in others a desire to possess themselves of 
the same luxuries; or if they are not strong enough to take them by force, 
it excites their envy. If the Mikado had continued to live in a house 
roofed with shingles, and whose walls were of mud, to wear hempen 
clothes, to carry his sword in a gcabbard wound round with the tendrils of 
some creeping plant, and to go to the chase carrying his how and arrows, 
as was the ancient custom, the present state of things would never bave 
come about. But singe the introduction of Chinese manners, the sover- 
‘ign, while ocoupying a highly dignified place, has been degraded to the 
intellectual level of a woman. The power fell into the hands of ser 
‘vants, and although they never actually assumed the title, they were 
Sovereigns in fact, while the Mikado became an utter nullity.’ 
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‘Some one had observed to Mabuchi that it was owing to the Chi- 
em of morals that the practice of marriage etween brothers 
rs was discontioued. He explains in reply that ‘according to 
ancient Japanese custom the children of the same mother were alone 
regarded as united by the fraternal tie; that it was not considered in 
any way objectionable for children of the same father by different 
mothers to intermarry, ‘The Chinese forbid marriages between persons 
‘who bear the saine surname, and it was the adoption of this ridiculously 
‘strict rule that led to the gradual disuse of the ancient practice, which 
‘was in itself quite harmless. 

+{16] Iu ancient times when men's dispositions wore straightforward, 
complicated systom of morals was unnecessary. It would naturally 
happen that bad acts might occasionally be committed, but the straight 
forwardvess of men’s dispositions would prevent the evil from being 
concenled and growing in extent, So that in those days it was unneces 
saary to have a doctrine of right and wrong. But the Chinese, being 
Jond at heart, in apite of the touching which they got, were only good on 
“ho outside, and their bad acts became of such magnitude that society 
‘was thrown into disorder, The Japanese being straightforward could 
-do without teaching. It is snid on the other side that as the Japanese 
had no names for benevolence, righteousness, propriety, sagacity and 
truth, they must have been without those prir les. To this Mabuchi 
replies that they exist in every country, in the same way as the four 
seasons which make their annual rounds. In the spring the weather 
does not become mild all at once, nor the summer hot. Nature proceeds 
by gradual stops. According to the Chinese view it is not spring or 
summer unless it becomes mild or hot all of a sudden. ‘Their principles 
sound very plausible, but are unpraetical.” 

Mabuchi rendered a great service to the study of Shifi-tau by the 
pains which he took to illustrate the Norio ina commentary entitled 
Norito Kau (1768). The Norito consists of a selection of the liturgies 
‘used at certain of the more important Shif-tau festivals, and together 
with those parts of the Jiyan-guwak Gi-shiki and Yer-gi Shiki which 
contain directions for the eelebration of such festivals, afford the most 
authentic information as to the native religious ceremonies. Some of 
‘them contain passages of remarkable beauty, especially those which are 
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considered to be most ancient in their origin, such as the Olobarahi no 
Kotoba and Toshigohi no Matsuri no Kotoba, ‘The festival of the 
“General Purification” (Ohobarali) is first mentioned in the Ko-zhi-ki 
as having been celebrated after the death of Chiyuu-ai ‘Tef-wau (200 
A.D. according to the native chronology), but is supposed to have been 
instituted as far [17] back as the time of Izanagi no mikoto. Mabuchi, 
who may be taken as a pretty safe guide in such matters, attributes the 
liturgy as it is preserved in the YeN-gi Shiki to the reign of Tefl-mu 
‘Tefl-wau (678-686), by which period the words, in the earliest times 
composed by the Nakutomi on each occasion, had assumed a definite 
form censeorated by precedent. ‘The Yea-gi Shiki, however, belongs to 
the 10th contury, and therefore the date at which the Norilo aro uctually 
known to have beon committed to writing is two centuries later than that 
of the Ko-2li-ki and Ni-ho®-gi. Still more ancient than the Ohobarahi rio 
Kotoba is suid to be the Idsuno Kuni no Miyatsuko Kamu yogoto, which 
‘Mabuchi assigns to the reign of Zhiyo-mei Tefi-watt (629-641), though the 
origin of the ceremony at which it was used is evidently fur back in the 
prehistoric age, ‘The'Toshigobi, Hirose and Tatsuta Norito are later again 
than the Olobarahi, By a fortunate coincidence the study of pure Shifi- 
tau cannot be successfully prosecuted at first hand, without a previous 
acquaintance with ancient forms of the language, and the result has a na- 
tural tondeney towards a combined devotion to the two subjects, which is 
explanatory of the wide meaning of term Kokw-gaku, ‘ national learn- 
ing,’ sometimes erroneously used to signify the study of poetry alone, 

‘This notice of Mabuchi’s writings is unavoidably deficient, owing to 
the difficulty of procuring copies of his works in the hook-shops. Even 
the public library, recently removed to Asakusa, does not possess three 
volumes by this author which relate to the Ko-zhiski, and it is much to 
be regretted that the means should therefore be wanting in order to 
form an estimate of what he accomplished towards the elucidation of 
‘this most important and ancient Shifl-tau monument. 








un. 

‘The mantle of Mabuthi fell upon the shoulders of Motowori Nori- 
naga, This remarkable scholar and critic was born in 1780 at Matsuzaka 
in Ise, a town belonging to the Prince of Ki-shiu. At the age of ten 
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years he lost his [18] father, and his mother was left in straitened 
tireumstances. Motowori displayed an ardent taste for learning from 
his earliest childhood, and read every book, Chinese or Japanese, which 
came in his way. In 1752 he went to Kiyau-to, where he studied 
Obinese under Hori Kei-zafi and medicine under Takegaha Hofu-gas, 
in accordance with his mother’s wish that he should become a doctor. 
During his stay at the capital of the Mikado he beeame acquainted with 
the works of Kei-chiyun, and read them with avidity, Previous to this 
hhis notions of pootry had been the sime as those of the later versi- 
fiers, but from Kei-chiyuu he learnt the principles of correct style, In 
1757 he retuned to his birthplace and set up in practice as a children’s 
physician, 

Shortly after his return, a person who was passing through fro 
‘Yedo lent him a copy of Mabuchi’s work on the makura kotoba, which 
Ihad just been published, A first perusal fuiled either to interest or 
convince him, but after repeated readings he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the author's views, and their superiority over those 
of Keischiyuu, It was this book which inspired him with his 
the study of Japanese antiquity. In the year 1761 he had an oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of Mabuchi, when the conversation 
before quoted took place, and he continued to correspond with him and 
to profit by his lesons until the death of the elder scholar." 

‘The Ko-shiki Dea, which is an edition of the Ko-zhi-ki with an 
elaborate commentary, unquestionably his greatest work, was commenced 
in 1764, but the first part, which contains the commentary on the first 
book of the Ko-ahi-ti, was not completed until 1786. It must have at 
once established his reputation, and one of his biographers states that 
his fame drew nearly five hundred students from all parts of the country. 
‘The second part was finished in 1792, ‘Three years Inter he was invited 
to Wakayama by the Prince of Ki-shiu, for whose sake he refused a 
pension of 300 foku [19] annually, which had been offered to him by 
another dai-miyav. ‘The concluding part of the commentary was com 
pleted in 1796, The printing of the work was begun in 1789 and 
finished in 1822, 














Tamagatsume, vol i pr 36, et infra, 
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In 1801, at the request of a number of his admirers, he again 
visited Kiyaucto, where crowds flocked together to hear his lectures, 
The princes of the blood and many of the Court nobles sought instruc- 
tion from him in matters relating to the early history of Japan. He 
died in the autumn of the same year, and was buried in a tomb which 
he had previously caused to be constructed at the monastery of Meu 
raku-zhi near Matsuzaka, 

‘This seems a fitting place in which to give some account of the 
‘earliest extant historical reoords of the Japanese, and of those of which 
only brief notices have been preserved, taking for our authority the first 
volume of the Ko-shi-ki DeR. 

‘The Ni-hofegi states that in the year 403 (4th of Ri-chiyau 
‘Tetl-wau) “historiographers were appointed for the first time to all 
the provinces, to record words and events,” from which it may be 
inferred that such officials had existed at the Court before that date. 
‘The Jatter probably also had records of what was known of the earlier 
‘ages, which would account for the existence of numerous independent 
chronicles, such as are quoted in the Ni-hoR-gi, especially in the first 
two books called the Zhitedaino-maki. ‘The Ni-hof-gi also says that in 
tho year 620 (28th of the Empress Suwi-ko ‘Tefl-wau) Shiyau-toku Tai- 
shiand Soga no Umako [began to] compileby their joint efforts “A. Record 
of the Mikado, a Record of the Country, and records of the Omi, Mura~ 
2hi, Tomo-no-miyateuko, kuni no miyatsuko, of the chiefs of the Mikado's 
followers, and of the people.” ‘This is the first mention of any records 
of the court. ‘Tefi-mu Tefi-wau also commanded Prince Kabashima and 
leven others in 681 to compile w history of the Mikndos and an recon nt 
of ancient matters. Neither of these collections has been preserved. 
In the 9th month of the year 711 the Empress Gefi-miyau ‘Tefi-wau 
‘commanded the minister Yasumaro to commit the [20] Ko-zhi-ki to 
writing, and ho presented it in a finished state in the first month of the 
following year, as it stated in the preface, This is therefore the earliest, 
ofthe extantrecords. ‘The Shiyoku-Ni-hotl-gisays that the Ni-hof-gi was 
completed in the year 720, the 6th of the Empress Gefi-shiyau Tefl-wau, 
amd it so far superseded the Ko-zhi-ki that the latter was almost for- 
gotten. ‘The cause of this was no doubt the general adoption of Chinese 
{deas, and the consequent preference of a work writéen in Chinese style 

ao. VoL. 2. 
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to ono of which the chief object was to preserve the form and spirit of 
Tapanose antiquity, In 714 Kiyohito and Fujimaro were instructed to 
‘prepare a national history, but either they never completed the work at 
all, or it must have been looked on as a failure, for no further mention 
‘of it ocours anywhere, 

‘The preface to the Ko-zhi-ki is the only authority for the accepted 
‘account of its origin, ‘The Emperor Tefl-mu, at what portion of his 
reign is not mentioned, lamesting that the reoords possessed by the 
‘obief families contained many errors, resolved to take steps to preserve 
the true fraditious from oblivion, Ble therefore had the recprds care- 
fully examined, compared and weeded of their faults, ‘There happened 
to bo in his household a person of marvellous memory named Hiyeda 
no Are, who could repeat without a mistake the contents of any 
document ho had ever seen, and never forgot auything that he heard. 
-Tofi-mau Teft-wau took the pains to instruct this person in the genuine 
traditions and ‘old language of former ages)” and to make him repent 
ho had the whole by heart. “Before the undertaking was 
which probably means before it could be committed to 
writing, the Emperor died, and for twenty-five years Aro's memory was 
sthe sole dopository of what afterwards reoeived the title of Ko-ahi-ki or 
‘Punwkoto-bumi, as itis read by Motoworl. At the end of this interval 
tho Empress Geti-miyau ordered Yasumaro to write it down [21] from the 
‘mouth of Are, which accounts for the completion of the manuscript in 60 
short a time as four months and ahalf, Are's age at this datois not stated, 
but ns ho was twenty-eight yours of age some time in the reign of Tefl-mu 
‘Toli-wau, it could not possibly have been more than sixty-eight, while 
taking into account the previous order of Tefi-mu Tefi-watt in G81 for the 
‘compilation of a history, and the statement that he was engaged on’ the 
‘compesition of the Ko-zhi-ki at the time of this death in 686, it would 
not be unreasonable to conclude that it belongs to about the last year 
‘of his reign, in which case Are was only fifty-three in 711. 

Apart from the fact that all European writers who have dealt with 
Shifitau obtained their information from natives who were acquainted 














Hirata in his Ko-shi Chiyou, vol. i, gives rentons for supposing that Are 
‘was a woman, and that the compilation of a history attributed to the year 681 
and the project of the Kowhi-ki were identical. 
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with its impure forms alone, another source of error has been the too 
ready recognition of the Ni-hotl-gi as the only authority for the native 
‘osmogony and the ancient legends, It is not difficult, however, by the 
sid of a comparison between the Ni-hoti-gi and the Ko-zhi-ki, to show 
that the former contains numerous traces of direct Chinese influence, and 
this is also what we should be led to expect from the fact of its having 
‘been composed in a languags which is intended to represent the Chinese 
idiom as nearly as possible, while the Ko-zhicki is to a very large extent 
pure Japanese, Motowori has devoted several pages to the discussion 
of the book in question, and I think that it will be useful to take note 
of his observations, 

«The very commencement of the Ni-hofi-gi affords an example, Its 
first words are, “ Anciently, before heaven and earth separated and the 
‘Negative and Positive Essences were parted, chaos was like a fowl’s egg ; 
and subsequently deity came into existence in the midst thereof.” It 
then proceeds to state, “now it is said that in the beginning of heaven 
and earth, the soil floated about like a fish floating on the surfice of 
water.” This latter passage is the real Japanese account of the begin= 
ning of the world, and what'procedes the words “ Now it is said” is an 
‘addition taken from Ohinese books. 

«[22] In the next passage the existence of the first three male deities 
is attributed to the working of the Heavenly Mode by itself, and the 
production of four pairs of male and female deities to the joint working of 
the Heavenly and Earthly Modes. ‘The Negative and Positive Bssences, 
and the Heavenly and Enrthly Modes were philosophic terms utterly 
unknown to the ancient Japanese, and are the inventions of ignorant 
men, who instead of accepting with faith the true traditions which have 
been handed down from the beginning of time, endeavour to discover 
‘explanations for what man with his limited intelligence ean never com- 
prohend. ‘The deities referred to ns having beon produced by the work- 
ing of the Heavenly and Enrthly Modes, came into existence by the 
spirits of Takami-musubi no kami and Kemi-musubi no kami, What 
the process was is beyond our ken; we have ouly to accept the fact. 
To call Tzanagi no kami the “Positive Deity,” and Tanami no kami 
“Negative Deity,” as the Ni-hofigi does, is to make use of terms 
which are entirely foreign to the Japanese language, which would have 
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called them the’“Male Deity” and “Female Deity.” ‘The ‘effect 
of the Chinese phraseology is to cause men to believe that Izanagi 
no kami and Izanami no kami are abstract principles, whereas they 
are living powers, A. proof that the terms “ Positive Essence” and 
“Negative Essence” were imported from abroad, if one were needed, 
lies in the fact that the sun-ity is female and the moon-deity male 
according to the ancient native treditiows, which is in diametzical 
‘opposition to the Chinese theory, according to which the sun is Male 
‘or Positive and the moon Female or Negative. Most of the speeches in 
the Ni-hoi-gi, attributed to Zhifi-mu Tefl-wau, Suu-zhin Tef-wau and 
‘other ancient Mikados, contain passages which in their meaning and form 
ro wholly Chinewe, and cannot therefore be regarded as otherwise 
than fictitious, ‘The Shiyokw-Ni-hof-gi contains speeches of the 
Mikados in both Chinese and native style, and if the speeches 
rade in the 8th century contained so few. traces of Chinese expression, 
it is pretty certain that those which were spoken [23] fourteen een 
tories older must have been purely Japanese, Zhif-mu ‘Tef-wan is 
represented as making use of such expressions as the following: “It is 
the part of a good general not to be haughty after conquering in batt 
and, “T am the descendant of the sun-deity, and to march in the sun’s 
face to conquer barbarians is contrary to Heaven's way,” and  Rely- 
|. ing on the prestige of supreme Heaven, the evil horde ns been eut to 
picoes” ; in all of which the trao Chinose ring is clearly heard. AIL 
reference to Heaven as an intelligent acting power is of Chinese 
origin, while in Japan heaven is morely the region where the heavenly 
gods have their abode, In the same way the allusions to eating beef 
in the Book of Zhiti-mu, to divination by means of a tortoise’s shell in 
the Book of Sun-zhif, and to the use of such weapons as battle-axes in 
the Book of Kei-kau, are borrowed from the Chinese, as is also the title 
of Krasau-ta-kau, applied to the consort of Suwi-zei (B.C. 681-549 2), 
Motowori has by no means exhausted his eriticisms upon the Ni-hofi-gi’ 
bat is of opinion that he has said enough to show that it must be read. 
with careful discrimination. 
There is another book, of considerable age, which professes to give 
an original account of the divine age and of the early history down to- 
Sovi-ko  Tef-wau (698-628). Ib is called Kuahi-li, and its author- 
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ship is attributed to Shiyauctoku ‘Tai-shi and Soga no Umako, and the 
preface by the latter states that it was completed in 622; it purports, 
in fact to be the non-extant compilation already mentioned. Motowori 
condemns it asa forgery, compiled at a much later date, chiefly from 
the Ko-shi-bi and Ni-hotgi. It further contains passages from the 
Ko-go-shifwwi, composed in 807, and even mentions Saga ‘Tefi-wau, who 
reigned as late as 810-823, Parts of it, however, seem to be based 
‘upon other sources than those above mentioned, and are of considerable 
‘value, 

Motowori speaks of two editions of the Ko-zhi-ki which were in 
‘existence when he commenced his own, One of which printed in the 
period Kuwati-yei (1624-1644), contains many omissions erroneous 
readings, and numerous [24] faults in the kana transcription, ‘Th 
‘second was published later in the same century by Deguchi Nobuyoshi, 
who corrected most of the omissions and errors of the older edition, but 
took upon himself to make some unnecessary alterations in the text, 
thus diminishing to a considerable extent the value of his work. Bo- 
sides these two printed editions Motowori obtained after much search 
‘an old manusoript copy, unfortunately disfigured by a multitude of 
‘mistakes, a copy of a manusoript with insertious by Nobuyoshi, an old 
copy belonging to a Kiyau-to resident named Murawi, and a copy of an 
ancient manuscript belonging to the monastery of Shif-puku-zhi at 
Nagoya in Wobati, all more or less incorrect, but useful for comparisons 

‘The Ko-ahicki Des consists of forty-four large volumes of clear 
print, of which two are devoted to prolegomens, three to indexes arrang- 
ed chronologically and alphabetically, aud one contains a tract on the 
Cosimogony by Hatori Nakatsune, one of Motowor’s pupils. 

‘The earliest work of Motowori upon Shifi-tau was the tract entitled 
Nalobi no Mitama, or the “ Spirit of Straightening,” which forms part 
‘of the first volume of the Ko-zhi-ki Def, and was written in the year 
1771, about seven years after the commentary was commenced. It may 
bbe summarized as follows : 

‘Japan is the country which gave birth to the goddess of the Sun, 
Amaterast-oho-mi-kami, which fact proves its superiority over all other 
‘countries which also enjoy her favours. ‘The goddess, having endowed 
‘her grandson Ninigi no Mikoto with the three sacred treasures, proclaimed 
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‘him. sovereign of Japan for ever and ever, His descendants shall 
fontinue to rule it a8 long as the heavous and earth endure, Being 
invested with this complete authority, all the gods under heaven and 
all, mankind submitted to him, with the exception of a few wretches 
swho were quickly subdued. 

“To the end of time each Mikado is the goddess’ son. His mind is 
in perfect harmony of thought and feeling with hors. He does not seek 
‘out new inventions, but rules in accordance with precedents which date 
from the age of [25] the gods, and if he is ever in doubt, he has resort to 
Aivination, which reveals to him the mind of the great goddess, In this 
sway the age of the gods and the present age nre not two ages, but one, 
for uot only the Mikado, but his Ministers and people also, act up to the 
tradition of the divine age, Hence, in ancient times the iden of mioht 
for way (ethics) was never broached. ‘The word was only applied to 
ordinary thoroughfares, and its application to systems of philosophy, 
‘government, morals, religion and co forth, ie a foreign notion, 

“As foreign countries (China and India, particularly the former) 
‘are not the special domain of the sun-goddess, they have no permanent 
rulers, and evil spirits, having found a field of action, have corrupted 
mankind. In those countries any bad man who could manage to seize 
‘on the power became a sovereign. ‘Those who ad the upper hand were 
constantly scheming to maintain their positions, while the inferiors 
were as constantly on the watch for oppotunities to oust them. ‘The 
‘most powerful aud cunning of theso rulers succeeded in taming their 
subjects, and having seoured their position, became an example for 
others to imitate, In hina the name of Sei-ehiz (translated “Holy 
‘Men” by Meadows) has been given to these men, But it is an error 
to look upon these eo-called Holy Men as in themselves supernatural 
and good beings, as superior to the rest of the world as are the gods, 
The principles which they established are called miché (ethics), and may 
be reduced to two simple rules, namely to take other people's territory, 
and to keep fast hold of it. 

“The Chinese “Holy Men” also invented the “ Book of Changes” 
(Yeki, or Lking), by which they pretended to discover the workings of 
tho universe, a vain attempt, since it is impossible for man with his 
limited intelligence to find out the principles which govern the acts of 
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the gods. In imitation of them the Chinese nation has since given itself 
up to philosophizing, to which are to be attributed ite constant internal 
Gissensions, When things go right of themselves it is best to leave 
them alone. In ancient times, although there was no prosy system of 
[26] doctrine in Japan, there were no popular disturbances, and the 
empire was peacefully ruled. It is beoauso the Japanese were truly 
moral in their practice that they required no theory of morals, and the 
fuss made by the Chinese about theoretical morals is owing to their 
laxity in practice. It is not wonderful that students of Chinese litera 
ture should despise their own country for being without a system of 
‘morals, but that Japanesé who were acquainted with their own ancient 
literature should have pretended that Japan also had such a system, 
simply out of a feeling of envy, is ridiculous, 

‘When Chinese literature was imported into Japan, the people 
adopted many Chinese ideas, Iaws, customs and practices, which they 
80 mixed up with their own that it became necessary to adopt a special 
name for the ancient native customs, which were in consequence called 
Kami no michi or Shif-tau, the word michi being applied in the same 
sense as the Chinese tau (tao), and Kami because of their divine origin. 
‘These native customs only survived in the ceremonies with which the 
ative gods are worshipped, 

“Every event in the universe is the act of the gods. They direct 
the changes of the seasons, the wind and the rain, the good and bad 
fortune of states and individual men. Some of the gods are good, 
others bad, and their acts partake of their own natures, Buddhists 
attribute events to “retribution” (éA-gwa,), while the Chinese 
ascribe them to the “decree of heaven” (lef-mei or ttien-ming). ‘This 
Intter is a phrase invented by the so-called “Holy Men” to justify 
murdering sovereigns and seizing their dominions. As neither heaven 
‘nor earth have minds, they cannot issue decrees, If heaven really 
could issue decrees it would certainly protect the good rulers and take 
care to prevent bad men from seizing the power, and in general, while 
the good would prosper, the bad would suffer misfortune, But in 
reality we find many instances of the reverse. 

“Whenever anything goos wrong in the world it is to be attributed 
to the action of the evil gods called Magateubi no kami (gods of erooked- 
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‘ness) whose power is so great [27] that the sun-goddess aud the creator- 
god are sometimes tinable to restrain them; much less are human 
‘beings able to resist their influence, The prosperity of the wicked and 
the misfortunes of the good, which seem opposed to ordinary justice, 
are their doing. The Chinese, not possessing the traditions of the 
divine age, were ignorant of this trath, and were driven to invent the 
theory of Heaven's decrees.” 

‘phe eternal endurance of the dynasty of the Mikados is a com- 
plete proof that the ‘ way” called Kamé no mihi or Siftau infinitely 
‘surpasses the systems of all other countries, 

“The “Holy Men” of China were merely successful rebels. ‘The 
Mikado is the sovereign appointed by the pair of deities, Tzanagi and 
Teavami, who created this country. ‘The Sun-goddeas never said, * Dis- 
‘obey the Mikado if he bo bad,’ and therefore, whether he be good or 
‘bad, no one attempts to deprive him of his authority. He is the im- 
movable ruler who must endure to the end of time, as long as the sun 
‘and moon continue to shine, In ancient language the Mikado was 
called 1 god, and that is his real character. Duty therefore consists in 
obeying him implicitly, without questioning his acts. During the mid- 
alo ages such men as Hou-deu Yoshitoki, Hou-deu Yasucoki, Ashikaga 
‘Taka-uji and others violated this duty (mizhi), and took up arms against 
him, ‘Their disobedience to the Mikado is attributable to the influence 
of Chinese learning. 

“This “way” was established by Zzanagi and Izanami, and deli- 
‘vere by them to the Sun-goddess, who handed it down, and this is why 
it is called the “ way of the gods.” ‘The nature of this “ way ” is to bo 
Tearat by studying tho Ko-shi-ki and ancient writings, but mankind 
have been turned aside from it by the Spirite of Crookedness to Bud- 
hism and Chinese philosophy. 

«The various doctrines taught under the name of ehifi-tau are with- 
‘out authority. 

‘Human beings having been produced by the spirit of the two 
Creative Deities, are naturally endowed with the [28] knowledge of 
what they ought to do and what they ought to refrain from. It 
‘is unnecessary for them to trouble their heads with systems of 
morality. If a system of morals were necessary, men would be in- 
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ferior to the animals, all of whom are endowed with the knowledge of 
what they ought to do, only in an inferior degree to men. If what the 
Chinese call Benevolence (Zhit), Righteousness (Gi), Propriety (Ret), 
Rotiringness (Zhiyau), Filial Piety (Kau), Brotherly Love (ei), Fidelity 
(Oiywu) and Truth (Shin) really constituted the duty of man, they would 
‘be so recognized and practised without any teaching, but as they were 
invented by the so-called “Holy Men” as instruments for ruling a 
viciously-inclined population, it beeame necessary to insist on more than 
the actual duty of man, Consequently, although plenty of men profess 
these doctrines, the number of those who practise them is very small. 
Violations of this teaching were attributed to human lusts, As human 
lusts are a part of man’s nature, they must be a part of the harmony 
of the universe, and cannot be wrong according to the Ohinese theory. 
‘Tt was the vicious nature of the Chinese that necessitated such strict rules, 
‘as for instance that persons descended frm a common ancestor, no 
matter how distantly related, should not inter-marry, ‘These rules not 
being founded on the harmony of the universe, were not in accordance 
‘with human feelings, and were therefore seldom obeyed, 

“In ancient times Japanese refrained only from inter-marringe 
among children of the same mother,” but the distance between noble 
and mean was duly preserved. ‘Thus the country was spontaneously 
‘well-governed, in accordance with tho way” established by the gods. 

‘ Tust as the Mikndo worshipped the gods of heaven and earth, 80 
his people prayed to the good gods in order to obtain blessings, and per- 
formed rites in honour of the bad gods, in order to avert their displensure. 
If they [20] committed crimes or defiled themselves, they employed 
the usual methods of purification taught them by their own hearts. As 
‘there are bad as well as good gods, it is necessary to propitiate them 
with offerings of agreeable food, playing the harp, blowing the flute, sing- 
ing and dancing and whatever else is likely to put them in a good humour. 

+ It has been asked whether the Lami no michi is not the same as the 








This was allowed among the Jews and by Solon (v. Labbock's Origin of 
Civilization, p. 124). Tt was probably the result of polygamy. Although a dise 
tinction ie made between the wife and concubines at the present day, that is pro- 
ably of Chinese origin, for in more ancient times they were classed together as 
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Taoism of Laotaii. Laoteii hated the vain conceits of the Chinese 
scholars, and honoured naturalness, from which a resemblance may be 
‘argued; bat as he was born’in a dirty country not under the special 
protection of the Sun-goddess, he had only heard the theories of the 
‘succession of so-called Holy Men, and what he believed to be natural- 
ness was simply what they called natural, He did not know that the 
gods are the authors of every human action, and this ignorance con- 
stituted a cause of radical diffrence. 

«To have acquired the knowledge that there is no michi (ethics) to 
bo learnt and practised is really to have learnt to practise the ‘ way” 
of the gods.” 

‘This attack on the current Chinese philosophy was resented by a 
scholar named Tehikaha Tatsumaro, who in a pamphlet entitled Maga- 
no-hire begins by saying: “A eortain man having abandoned hitoself to 
the atudy of the Kozbicki, Nichot-gi, Mufi-yeft-shifu and other books 
of the kind, until he had thoroughly masticated the old fables about 

| which later ages can know nothing, and acquired an extensive ne- 
quaintance with them, the modern verse-makers have sounded his praises 
‘asa great teacher, It seems howover that he had fancied the “natural- 
ness” expounded by Laotaii to be a good thing, and he has violently 
abused the Holy Men, Ihave now undertaken to refute him.” 

Tehikaba starts by laying down the principle that ‘ unwritten tradi- 
tions can never be accepted with implicit belief on account of the dif 
ficulties whioh stand in the way of their being handed down correctly, 
and the most incredible stories are those which have the best chance of 
being preserved. [80] Now, even allowing that the Chinese system of 
writing was introduced in the reign of Ou-zhifi Tefi-wau, the documents 
which Hiyeda no Are committed to memory must have been produced 
after that time, and for the period of about a thousand years which is 
calculated to have elapsed between Zhifi-mu and Ou-zhifi and the 
immense period called the “age of the gods” which preceded Zhif-mu’s 
reign, no written records can haye existed at all, since there was no 
native system of writing in uso in ancient times!” ‘The stories told us 
about the earlier ages must have been invented by the Mikados. ‘The 

* Hirata Atvtane has made an altempt to prove the genuine character of the 
sited no moti, which wil be notied further on. 
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name of Amaterasu is probably a posthumous title conferred at Inter 
period. If the sun-goddess is the real sun in heaven, it must have been 
quite dark before she was born ; and yet it is stated that before she was 
born there were trees and plants, clothing, weapons, boats and build- 
ings. If all these things existed before her birth, it seems probable that 
both sun and moon likewise preceded that event. It is curious that the 
stars are not mentioned in the Zhif-dai-no-maki. ‘To say that the sun 
wwas born in Japan is a fiction which was probably invented by the 
earlier Mikados in order to support the assertion that this country is the 
root and all other countries only branches. ‘The gods in heaven make 
no difference between different races of mankind, who are formed into- 
separate nations by the sens and mountain ranges which divide them off 
from each other, and the sun shines equally over all. 

“During the thousand years or so which are said to haye elapsed: 
between the reigns of Zhifi-mu and Ou-zhifi there were no writton 
characters, and no cyclical signs by which timo could be measured and 
its lapse recorded. Men know that it was spring by the blossoming of 
the flowers, and that autumn had arrived by the leaves falling from the 
trees, ‘The statement that a thousand years did actually elapse cannot 
be accopted with confidence. 

«The Japanese word kami was simply a title of honour, but in con- 
sequence of its having beon used to translate [81] the Chinese character 
shiR (ghén), a meaning has come to be attached to it which it did not 
originally possess. ‘The ancestors of the Mikados were not gods but 
men, and were no doubt worthy to be reverenced for their virtues, but 
their acts were not miraculous or supernatural. If the ancestors of 
Living men were not human beings, they are more likely to have been 
birds or beasts than gods’ 

‘This is but a short summary of fifty-four pages of close print, a 
great part of which is occupied with the defence of the “Holy Men” 
and the Chinese philosophy. Some of the arguments remind us some~ 
‘what of the early deistical writers of Europe who maintained that religion 
‘was invented by priests with interested motives. It is not improbable 
that the author was indebted in some measure to the Ko-shi-tews of 
Ara-wi Haku-seki; a rationalistic work composed about the year 1716. 

‘Motowori replied to Ichikaha in a book called Kuzuhaua, written 
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in 1780, In reply to the accusation of being an admirer of Laotatt, 
he says that it by no means follows that because that philosopher 
attacked the “Holy Meu,” all others who attacked them must be his 
followers. It is quite possible to have a bad opinion of both Taoism 
‘and Confucianism, ‘To maintain the contrary is to resemble certain 
‘people who secing a party of gamblers arrive first at the scone of a fire, 
and work hard to put it out, believed some honest villagers who came 
ater, aid aided in the good work, to be gamblers also. ‘The teaching 
‘of the “Holy Men” is like a fire buming a house, Laotzi is the 
gambler who first tried to extinguish it, and Motowori’s own work 
‘the Nahobi no Mitama is the honest villager, 

With regard to the frst argument put forth by Iohikaha, he 
argues that “before the invention of writing the want of it could’not 
‘have been felt in the same way as it would, if we were now deprived of 
‘a medium of recording facts on which for ages past we have been ac- 
‘oustomed to depend almost entirely. It is an acknowledged fact, how- 
ver, that we atll ind ourselves obliged to havo recourse to oral Ian- 
singe in matters of delicagy or detail which [82] cannot be conveniently 
committed to writing, and it is probable that the ancient traditions, 
which were preserved by exercise of memory, have for this very reason 
‘ome down to us in greater detail than if they had been recorded in 
documents. Besides, men must have had much stronger memories in 
the days before they noquired the habit of trusting to written characters 
for fuots which they wished to remember, as is shown to the present day 
in the case of tho illiterate, who have to depend on memory alone. 

“The facts that the sacred mirror bestowed by Amaterasn upon 

Ninigi no Mikoto is still preserved at the Nai-kuu temple in Ise; that 
the sword “Grass-cutter”” is to this day at the temple of Atsuta in 
‘Wohari; that remains which date from the divine age are even now 
to be found in various provinces; that the sepulchres of the Mikados 
from Zhit-mu downwards exist in part of the Ki-nai; that numerous 
relies of the divine age remain in the possession of the Court, and that 
‘the Nakatomi, Imibe and Ohotomo families have transmitted the fane- 
tions which they exercised in the age of the gods in unbroken succession 
to their descendants of later times, vindicate beyond the possibility of a 
doubt the truth of the old traditions, 
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‘Tn reply to the argument that if Amaterasu and the sun be iden- 
tical, there must have been perpetual night before she was born, which 
is inconsistent with the fact of trees and plants being in existence before 
hher birth; and that therefore the sun must have been previously 
hanging in the sky, he reiterates the statement that the goddess and 
the sun are one and the sume, For although she will continue to 
shine as long as heaven and earth endure, she was born in Japan, 
and her descendants to this day rule over the empire, ‘The difficulty 
of reconciling the statements that the world was plunged into darkness 
when she retired into the cavern, and that darkness did not exist 
before she was born is one that would strike even a child’s intelligence. 
‘The criti need not make so much fuss about this point, as if it 
wore entirely a now discovery of his own. ‘The very inconsistenco is 
[88] the proof of the authority of the xecord, for who would have 
gone out of his way to invent a story apparently so ridiculous and 
jeredible. ‘The acts of the gods are not to be explained by ordinary 
principles. Man's intelligence is limited, and there are many things 
which transcend 

“If we reflect that Tzanngi had to kindle a light when he visited 
the nether world, because of the darkness which reigned there, while’ 
the opposite was the case in the upper world, although the sun-goddess. 
‘had not yet come into being, it will be clear that there was some cause, 
which we cannot explain, for the darkness of the nether world, and for 
ight existing on the earth. Some principle was evidently at work with. 
which we are unacquainted, After the birth of the sun-goddess, no light 
could be obtained except from her brightness, ¥ asshe had been appoint- 
ed to illuminate the space between heaven and earth, which accounts 
for night covering the earth when she went into the cave. 

‘Many other miracles occurred in the age of the gods, the truth of” 
swhich was not disputed until men were taught by Chinese philosophy to 
analyse the acts of the gods by the aid of their own feeble intelligence, 
‘The reason assigned for dishelieving in miracles is that they cannot be 























“The parallel between the creation of light and the vegetable world before 
the sun, as given in the J. Chapter of Genesis and the Japanese account is very 
‘carious it might be vseful to those who think that the Japanese are the descen- 
ants of the lost tribes. 
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-explained, but in fact although the age of the gods has passed away, 
‘wondrous miracles surround us on all sides. For instance, is the earth 
ssasperded in space or does it rest upon something else? If it be 
‘that the earth rests upon something else, then what is it that supports 
hat something else? According to ohe Chinese theory the earth is a 
globe, suspended in space with the heavens revolving round it. Bat 
-even if we suppose the héavens to be full of air, no ordinary principles 
‘will account for the land and sen being suspended in space without 
moving. The explanation offered is as miraculous as the supposition 
84] previously made, It seems plausible enough to say that the heaver 
‘aro merely ni, and are without any definite form. If this bo true there is 
nothing but air outside the earth, and this air must be either infinite or 
finite in extent, If it is infinite in extent, we cannot fix on any point 
sits centro, 20 that itis impossible to understand why the earth shoukt 
bo at reat; for if it be notin the centre iteannot be at rest. Ifit be finite, 
‘what causes the air to condouse in one partioular spot, and what posi- 
‘tion shall yo assign to it? In any case all these things are miraculous 
and strange. How absurd to take these miracles for granted, and at 
‘the same time to disbelieve in the wonders of the divine age. Think 
again of the human body. Seeing with the eyes, hearing with the 
‘ears, speaking with the mouth, walking on the feet and performing all 
‘manner of acta with the hands aro strange things ; so also the flight of 
birds and insects through the air, the blossoming of plants and trees, 
the ripening of their seeds and fruits are strange; and the strangest of 
all is the transformation of the fox and ‘anuki into human form, “If 
rats, weasels and certain birds can see in the dark, why should the gods 
not have been endowed with a similar fuculty ? 

In reply to au observation of Iohikahe’s that “to obey and revere 
‘sovereign, no matter whether he be good or bad, is the part of women,” 
after an argument intended to prove that it is not safe to allow subjects 
to criticise the acts of their prince, Motowori says: “Thus, even if the 
prince be bad, to venerate, respect and obey him in all things, though it 
‘may soem like a woman's duty, is the right way of action, which does 
not allow of the obligations of a subject towards his prince ever being 
‘iolated.” 

“All the moral ideas which man requires are implanted in his bosom 
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by the gods, and are of the same nature as the instinots which impel 
him to eat when he is hungry and to drink when he is thirsty. But the 
‘morals incaleated by the Chinese philosophers are inventions, and cons 
tain something more in addition to natural morality. 

[85] ‘Phe faots that many of the gods are invisible now, and have 
never been visible, furnish no argument against their existence, Ex- 
{stonces can be made known to us by other senses than those of sight, 
such as odours and sound ; while the wind,” wl is neither seen, heard 
nor smelt, is recognized by the impression which it makes on our bodies. 
‘The gods of the divine age are indeed no longer visible, but in that ago 
they were visible, ‘The sun-goddess must be excepted, for she is visible 
toall men even now, And as for the gods whose existence was never 
perosived by the eyes of men, they are known by their special modes of 
‘action upon men. All our knowledge comes to us in fact by our senses. 
‘We thus know that fire is hot and water cold, but of the nature of heat 
‘and cold we can discover nothing. 

‘There is a tradition in China that the left and right eyes of Puanka 
became the sun and moon, which is, however, usually discredited be- 
cause the natives of thut country, being admirers of false knowledge, 
assign the origin of these two luminaries to the Positive aud Negative 
Easonces, ‘The real truth is that the sun and moon were produced when 
Teanogi no kami washed his eyes after returning from his search after 
Tzanami no kami in the nether world. The tradition has evidently 
travelled to China, and assumed the perverted form in which we find it 
there, during the lapse of ages.’ 

Motowori disclaims any intention of endeavouring to resuscitate 
pure Shif-tau so far as to make it the rule of life in the present day. 
His only object is to present the age of the gods in its real form. All 
that comes to pass in the world, whether good or bad in its nature, is the 
act of the gods, and men have generally little influence over the course 
ofevents. ‘To insist on practising the ancient “way of the gods,” in 
opposition to the customs of the present age, would be rebellion against 
that “way,” and equivalent to trying to excel it. If men in their daily 
practice obey the laws made from time to time by the authorities, and act 




















He probably means «i 
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{in sooordance with general customs, [36] they are practising ShiR-lau, 
Tt was with this reservation that he vindioated the ancient practice of 
intermarriags among children of the same father by different mothers, 
and not in order to recommend its revival, 

"The Kef-kiyau-ehif, or ‘The madman thrast into an iron collar,” 
js kowise a controversial work in reply to the Shiyow-kowhateu, which 
sras apparently an attack upon the ancient records, ‘The latter is a rare 
pook, and we have not been uble to procure a copy, but to judge from 
the short quotations contained in the Ket-kiyau-shin the points in dis- 
‘pute have no direct bearing upon the esential principles of Shif-tou. 

From the central truth that the Mikado is the direct descendant of 
the gods, the tenet that Japan ranks fur above all other countries is 
‘natural consequence, No other nation is entitled to equality with her, 
fd all are bound to do homage to the Japanese Sovereign and pay 
tribate to him, ‘These truths are enlarged upon in gront detail by Moto- 
‘vor! ina work entitled Giyo-zhiyuu Gai-get, “Indignant words about 
Roling tho Barbarians,” weitten in 1778, Te takes the form of a review 
‘of the rations between Japan and other countries from the enrliest 
period down to the time of Theyasu, as recorded in the histories of both 
countries, but does not touch upon tho subject of the intercourse with 
Christian states in the 16th and 17th centuries, probably because 
Christianity was a forbidden question, 

‘That on the earliest occasion when the Mikado exchangedletters and 
‘envoys with the Chinese Sovereign, the first step should have been taken. 
by the former isa source of deep annoyance to Motowori. This deplor- 
able event occurred in the year 707 under the Empress Suwi-ko, when 
fn envoy was sent to China to fetch Buddhist Sdtra which Shiyau- 
toku ‘Taishi remembered to have possessed during a previous state of 
existence, when he was studying the sacred mysteries in that country. 
It is true that the Chinese histories contain notices of tribute bearers 
from Japan much earlier than this date, but these envoys, whatever may 
have been their character, [87] certainly were not coumissioned by the 
sovereign, As for their paying tribute, the statement is due to the in- 
ordinate vanity of the Chinese, who fancy themselves superior to all 
surrounding nations, whereas they are no better than barbarians them- 
selves, and are bound to acknowledge the supremacy of Japan. ‘The 
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Ni-hott-gi speaks also of the despatch of Japanese to China in 464 and 
468, but Motowori thinks that they were not accredited to any Chinese 
sovereign, One of the Chinese histories has an account of the mission 
sent by Suwicko, and gives what purports to be a letter from that 
Empress, in which appears the famous phrase, “The Teli-shi (son of 
Heaven) of the place where the sun rises eends « letter to the Tenshi 
of the place where the sun sets.” ‘If the Empress Suwi-ko really sent 
such a letter, sho treated the Chinese sovereign with far too much civi- 
lity, and if she had addressed him with some such phrase as, “The 
‘Heavenly Emperor notifies (chiyoku) to the king of Go (Wu),” he ought 
to have been filled with gratitude, instead of which he is represented by 
the Chinese historiographer as having been offended at being treated as 
fan equal, But the truth is that Suwi-ko ‘Tefl-wau wanted to get some- 
thing from him, and therefore condescended to flatter his vanity.’ The 
Ni-hofi-gi relates that this Empress showered civilities upon the envoy 
who brought the Chinese Emperor’s answer, but Motowori does not care 
to dwell on this fact. 

‘Uninterrupted intercourse seems to have continued between the 
‘two Courts for about two centuries, and then to have ceased during a 
period of about thirty years. ‘It was unworthy of Japan to enter into 
relations with a base barbarian state, whatever might be the benefits 
which she expected to obtain. It resulted in too many cases in the 
shipwreck of the vessels and the profitless deaths of the envoys by 
drowning. Had the Chinese ruler paid due reverence to the Mikado 
as a being infinitely superior to himself, the cbjeotion would have been 
less.’ After the end of the tenth century the Mikados appear to have 
ceased sending envoys to China, and Motowori remarks that “so long 
as Japan wanted anything from China, she [38] overlooked the insolent 
pretensions of the Chinese sovereigns, but now being no longer in a 
position to gain by the interchange of courtesies, she rjected all further 
overtures of friendship.” 

‘The failure of the expeditions sent against Japan by Kublai Khan 
and the Tai-kafi’s conquest of Korea of course afford much matter for 
reflections of a gratifying nature, which are only clouded by the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Shiyau-guf Ashikaga Yoshi-mitsu, who in 
writing to the Ming sovereign addresses him as Your Majesty (Jiei-ku), 
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and in one of his letters uses the title ‘King’ (Roku-oau) in speaking, 
of himself, of the Shiyau-gui Yoshihisa, in sending envoys to ask for 
‘money (such sums as 50,000 and 100,000 strings of cash® at a time), 
and by the unfortunately obsequious language used by the ‘Tai-kafu 
‘and some of his gouerals in writing to the Chinese officials about the 
negotiations for pence, ‘But the responsibility in these last eases lay 
with the priests, who being the only men in those days with the slightest 
tincture of learning, had charge of the correspondence.’ 

‘The most remarkuble point about this long tirade against China is 
that Japan was indebted to her for all the arts and sciences that make 
Jife better than nonentity, for a complete system of government and 
laws, and even for the very art of writing which enabled the writer to 
record his arrogant and spiteful feelings. 

Of Motowori’s other works relating to Shifttau the most im- 
portant are his commentaries on the Oho-barahi no Rotoba (1795) and 
the Idsumo Kuni-no-miyatsuko Kamuyogoto (1798), the Zhif-dai Udew 
‘no Yana-kage, which is a development of his criticisms on the first two 
books of the Ni-hoR-gi called the Zhif-dai no maki, and the ZhiR-dai 
‘Shiyaw-go (1789). ‘This last is a compilation from those parts of the 
Ko-shi-ki and Ni-hot-gi which describe the age of the gods and cortain 
other anoient books, written in the mixture of Chinese charnoters 
and Hiragana called Kana-mashiri, with a few explanatory notes. 
{89] It is intended to give « clearer account of the ancient traditions 
than either of the original works on which it is based, by climinating 
the Chines» onder of charactors, and substituting purely Japanese 
sentences, ‘To these may be added the TeR-t0-to-shiyau BeR-bek (1767), 
a reply to two writers, one of whom had-tried to prove that the capital 
of Amaterasu was at Nakatsu in Bu-zefi, the other that it was in the 
province of Yamato, and the Toe Ni-guu Sakitake no Ber, the objeot of 

which is to refute the heretical notion that Amaterasu is not the sun, 
and to show that the deity of the Ge-kuu, who is identified by some 
writers with Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi, by others with Kuni-no-toko-tachi, 
isin reality Uke-mochi no kami, the goddess of food. 

‘The Reki-teu Seu-shi kai, in six volumes, published two years after 
his death, is of great'value to the student of ancient Japanese history. 
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It contains an amended text of all the mi-kolo-nori, or Imperial mes 
sages, which are recorded in the Skiyoku-Ni-hof-gi during the period 
which elapsed from the abdication of Ji-dou Tef-wau in 696, down to 
791, the 10th year of Kuwafi-mu Tefl-wau, ‘These messages were 
delivered on various occasions, such as the recognition of the heir 
‘apparent, the abdication of the Sovereign, the creation of an Empress, 
the punishment of criminals of rank, the outbreak of rebellions, the 
granting of lands to distinguished subjects, and several were pronounced 
in connection with the execution of a new kind of dance by the Princess 
who afterwards became Kau-ke Tef-wau, Another was composed for 
a thanksgiving service for the discovery of gold in Japan, celebrated in 
749 at the temple of Tou-daizhi in Nara, when the Empress Kau-keft 
‘was present with her whole court, and worshipped the great image 
commonly called Dai-bute. ‘Tho style is in many eases pure Japanese, 
and these messages, together with the norito preserved in the YoR-gi 
‘Shiki, form the only native prose compositions which are of older date 
than the 9th century. 

Like the other members of this Pure Shifi-tau School, Motowori 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of the [40] ancient lan- 
guage, and composed numerous works of great value in this department of 
earning. Mr. Aston has given the titles of several of thoso in the list 
appended to his Grammar of the Written Language, to which may be 
added the Ko-kin-shifu Towokagani, a commentary on the collection of 
pootry entitled Ko-ki-ahifu, notes on the Gen-shi Monogatari under 
the title of @.0L Tana no Wogushi, the Chi-mei Zhi-ok Tef-you-rei, on 
the etymology of local names, the Mar-yefz Tama no Wo-goto and Mar- 
yefwshifu hai-kut, and the Uhi-yama-bumi, » general introduction to 
Japanese studies. The Tama-kushige is a highly interesting work on the 
philosophy of government written in 1687, in which the abuses that 
were cven then beginning to sap the foundations of the feudal system 
are laid bare with an unsparing hand. A summary of its contents 
might be of value to those who are interested in modern Japanese 
polities, but would be foreign to the scope of this paper. 

‘Motowori’s style, less ornate than that of Mabuchi, is clear and 
correct, though sometimes wanting in terseness, and his controversial 
writings give evidence of his logical powers in dealing with his own 
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‘premises, He may be said almost to have created the modern literary: 
Tapanese language, and the influence of his example is seen even in the 
ighter literature of the present day. The violence of his prejudices in 
favour of everything native and antique is probably due to a reaction 
fagninst the dominion of Chinese ideas and forms of expression, which at 
the time he thought and wrote bade fhir to extinguish every trace of 
Japanese nationality, No author ean be studied to such advantage by 
those who wish to acquire a mastery of written Japanese, 








Iv. 


Hirata Atsutane, the fourth in chronological order of these scholars 
‘whom Ihave named as the founders of this school, was born in 176 
at the town of Kubota in Deha, the capital of that remote district in 
tho north of Japan commonly called Akita. His father was Ohowada 
Beibei, a simurad of tho Satake family, who traced back his descent 
to the sun-goddes through Kuwafimu Tefl-wnu, [41] the fittioth 
Mikado from Zhitirmu, and enjoyed a hereditary pension of a hundred 
Tok of rice, Atsutane, was the fourth son of a family of eight chil 
dren. Atthe age of eight he entored the school of a professor of Chinese 
named Nakayamon Sei-ge, and threo years later commenced the study 
of medicine under his uncle Ohowada Riv-gefi. ' Up to his twontieth 
year he chiefly devoted -himeelf to Chinese studies, and practised 
fencing under various teachers, but he longed to distinguish himself 
in some way more worthy of his abilities, and in the beginning of 
1796 he suddenly quitted his father’s house, leaving # letter behind 
hhim bidding farewell to his relations, ‘He had chosen the 8th of the 
month for his departure, apparently on account of the popular belief 
that a person who leaves home on that day never returns. With a riya 
in hie purge he started for Yedo, where, after his arrival, avoiding tho 
society of his fellow-clansmen and friends, he sought on all sides for a 
‘Virtuous and learned teacher. Sometimes he obtained employment 3. 
an under-teacher, and in his worst extremity was reduced to seeking a 
ivelihood by manual Inbour. In this manner he passed four or five 
years, suffering great hardship and privation, In 1800, at the age of 
twenty-five, he became the adopted heir of Hirata Fujibei, a retainer of 
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‘the daimiyau of Matsuyama in Bi-chiyuu, and took up his residence 
in the yashibi of Hofida Shiu-ri on Kagura-zaka in Yedo, 

‘Te was in the following year that Atsutane first became acquainted 
with the writings of Motowori, and was seized with an enthusiastic love 
for the study of Japanese antiquity, In the seventh month he formally 
‘enrolled himself among Motowor’s pupils, about two months before the 
death of the elder scholar, His first essay in the new branch of learn- 
ing to which he had devoted himself was an attack upon the writings 
of Da-eai Shiyusi-tai (b. 1680, d. 1747), in a book entitled Ka-bau-shiyo, 
which he wrote in 1803, and in the following year he began to take 
pupils. Tt was in 1804 that he drew up a table of Chinese characters 
relating to the practise of tho five virtues. ‘These ho enumerates as 
Reverence, Righteousness, Benevolence, [42] Wisdom and Valour, and 
nineteen characters are included under each heading. It is a more 
curious than valuable production, 

‘The Kishi Shix-ror, completed first in 1805 and revised for 
publication in 1820, is intended to prove that the ordinary Chinese 
philosophers have misunderstood the tonchings of Confucius with regard 
to supernatural beings, and to show by quotations from the Confucian 
Analects and other writings that he belioved in their aotual existenc 
‘Hirata in this work refutes the opinions of Chinese and Japanese 
scholars with regard to the non-existence of gods, and demonstrates 
the correctness of the opposite view. We have not timo to analyze 
the work more minutely, and have had recourse to the bibliographical 
ist of Hirata’s writings printed at the ond of the Nyfu-gaku Mor 
dafu for this brief notice of it. 

In 1807 he resumed practice as a physician, and the study of 
medicine, During this yoar he commenced the compilation of the 
Chishima Shira-nami, or White Waves of the Kurile Islands, which 
‘contains an account of the incursions of the Russians under Davidott 
‘and Chwostof? against the Japanese possessions in Sagalien and Itorup 
in the previous year, It was intended also to be a manual of the 
‘way to ‘restrain barbarians’ and cf maritime defence. It is to be 
regretted that this interesting work still remains unprinted. 

‘The year 1811 was an extremely fruitful one. Early in the spring 
“he began to revise the lectures on Shifi-tau, Chinese philosophy and 
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Buddhism which during the two previous years he had delivered to his 
pupils, and produced in succession the Ko-dau Toi-i, Summary of the 
Ancient Way ; ZokuShit-tau Tai-i, Summary of the Vulgar Shif-tau ; 
Kofe-gaku Toi-, Summary of Chinese Learning, the same as that which 
‘was afterwards published under the title of Sai-shiyaku Gai-rom ; the 
Bulswdau Tai-i, Summary of Buddhism, subsequently renamed Go-daw 
Bet ; Tedou Tui, Sammary of the Medical Art, printed under the title 
of Shidew no Thaya ; the Ka-dau Tai, Summary of the Axt of Poetry, 
and the Tama-dasubi, which he [43] rewrote from beginning to end 
some years later, Of the works in this list the first, second and last 
fare alone of interest to the student of Shif-tnu, but as the Zoku Shine 
au Tai is a hostile criticism of the sects comprehended by the author 
under the name of vulgar Shif-tau I shall not ask my readers to go 
through a summary of its contents, It will be more useful to consider 
it on some future occasion in connection with the works of the writers 
‘against whom it is directed. 

* The Summary of the Ancient Way treats of the following subjects : 
firstly, the reason why the subject-matter of his teaching is called the 
“Ancient Learning (Ko-gaku) ; eecondly, the origin of this study, with w 
brief account of those who founded it and spread it abroad in the 
‘world ; thirdly, the foundations upon which it is based; fourthly, the 
ago of tho gods; fithly, the reasous why the gods are entitled to the 
gratitude of mankind; sixthly, why Japan is “ the country of the gods 
sevonthly, how it is certain beyond a doubt that every Japanese is a 
descendant of the gods ; eighthly, the uninterrupted continuance of the 
imperial line from tho beginning of the world, together with proofs of 
‘the superiority of Japan over all other countries in the world, both 
materially and morally; ninthly, the truth that the Japanese, being 
natives of ‘the country of the gods’ are born with a naturally perfect 
and true disposition, which from the most ancient times has been 
called Yamato-damashihi or Yamato-gokoro3 and tenthly, how the 
traditions of the Age of the Gods, and of their actions, appear to the 
ordinary man to be mysterious and dificult of belief; and the refuta- 
tion of this error ;—in the course of which exposition the real ‘way ” 
will be disclosed, 

* Yamate, one of the old names of Japany vamashili, sprit Roker heart. 
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Japanese learning may be divided into several branches, firstly, the 
Way of the Gods ; secondly, poetry; thirdly, law ; fourthly, romances ; 
fifthly, history ; and sixthly, archeology. Under these there are sub- 
ivisions, such as the various schools of what is commonly called Shif- 
tau, [44] and two or three schools of poetry. Chinese learning also has 
many subdivisic and in Buddhism there are the doctrines of the 
numerous sects, besides the Learning of the Heart, which is an offshoot 
of Buddhism, Then we have astronomy and physical geography, the 
earning of the Hollanders, and medicine, which is divided into three 
schools, the ancient, the modern and the Dutch, But Japanese learning 
is the chief of all these, A man passes for a good Chinese scholar if 
he has learnt to read the Four Books and the Five Classis, or, accord- 
ing to another enumeration, the Thirteen Classics, has ran hastily 
through half a dozen other works, and can compose Chinese prose 
and what they have a trick of calling pootry. ‘Thero is nothing very 
difficult in all this, ‘The Buddhist priests have a much larger task. 
‘Their canon (which Hirata here says he has read) consists of some five 
thousand volumes, seven or eight horse-loads, a tenth part of which is 
far more than the sinologue has to study ; and to make the work harder 
the priests have to study Chinese as well as their own religious books, 
or else they could not rend the latter. And owing to the strango 
manner in which Buddhist and Chinese notions have been mixed up 
with Japanese learning (Shia-tau), the student of the Intter must possess 
all the knowledge of the sinologue and the priest that he may be able to 
separate the wheat from the chad, and he must know all the possible 
‘arguments which his opponents may have at their command in order to 
refute them. Besides, if a Japanese studies foreign learning he will be 














able to select whatever good things there are in it, and turn them to 


the service of his country. From this point of view Chinese, Tudian and 
even Dutch studies may be looked upon as Japanese learning, 

In the first place it is necessary to state that the reason why this 
teaching is called the “study of the ancient way ” is because it aims at 
explaining the facts which begin with the origin of heaven and earth, 











This isthe form of doctrine taught in the Ait-rvew Dan-zwa, Shingakes Bficki 
no_Henashi, Te-shina Daw-wa aod similar works, 
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by means of the ancient ways of thinking and the ancient tongue, 
[45) such as they weré before the introduction of the Chinese and 
Buddhiet “ways,” and at demonstrating that in those facts is embodied 
the whole of the true “way.” 

Having disposed of his first heading in this manner, Hirata pro- 
‘ceeds to deal with the second, namely the founders of the school to which 
he biazelf belongs. A summary of what he has said about them in 
the second and ninth volumes of his Tama-dasuki, has already been 
given in the former part of this paper. 

‘The foundations upon which the Ancient Learning is based are the 
‘writings in which the Imperial Coltrt has recorded the fhets of antiquity, 
‘Most poople want to supposo that the only way to attain to a knowledge 
‘of right conduct is to read books full of precepts, but they labour under 
fa mistake, Precept is far inferior to example, for it only arises 
fn the absence of example, while it is unnecessary when example 
exists, As Laotau says, “Whon the Groat Way decayed, Humanity 
and Righteousness arose.”® In order to spur on a warrior to valiant 
deeds, rather than show him a book which says, “When you go to 
battle atrive to be first, do not Ing behind others,” show him a book in 
which are written the facts about ancient heroes who led the way, 
fought bravely and achieved renown, ‘The facts will sink deeply into 
his heaet, and he will say to himself, “When the occasion arises, t will 
distinguish myself like such au one of antiquity,” but the mere exhorta- 
tion will sarcely stir his emotions, ‘The story of Ohoishi Kuranosuke 
and the forty-seven faithful retainers, who underwent a thousund hard- 
ships and perils in order to slay Kira Koudzuke no suke, the enemy of 
their lord Asano Takumi no kami, will do far more to keep alive the 
flame of loyalty than any simple precepts about the duty of avenging « 
aster, The ethical writings of the T'ang dynasty are full of the most 
admirable teachings of [46] this kind, but when we find that the authors 
were themselves guilty of murdering their sovereigns and of treasons, 
their words lose all their effect. 

















* Taott-king, chap. xvii, Julien translates: Quand la grande voie eat déperi, 
tba vit parattre Vhumanité et Ja justice, That is, according to the commentator 
‘whom he follows, When the way decayed, the absence of affection and the existence 
‘of disobedience brought humanity and jastice into prominence, 
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As has already been said, the real principles of conduct are not to 
be taught by precept, and we must go to the books to find the facts 
from which the real ancient way is to be learnt. ‘The most important 
of these is the Ko-zhi-ki, Most Japanese, including those who profess 
to be students of the way of the gods, hold the Ni-hoft-shiyo-ki in great 
honour. Its first two books are printed separately under the title of 
Zhit-dai-no-maki, and the common teachers of Shif-tau have written 
various so-called commentaries thereon. ‘They even assert that these 
books are the only authorities about the beginning of the world and the 
age of the gods. Motowori in the first volume of the Ko-zhi-ki Del 
pointed out the erroneousness of this opinion, Part of the cosmogony 
given in the Zhifi-dai-no-maki can be actually traced to ancient Chinese 
‘writing, from which it has been taken almost word for word, But: on 
the other hand the Ni-hof-shiyo-ki, or, as it should properly be called, 
the Ni-hofi-gi, has great merits of its own, which ought not to be passed 
over. In addition to the main text of the first two books, it quotes a 
number of other parallel passages from documents then extant, which 
often throw much light on the received traditions of the divine age, 
and it gives much fuller details of tho history of the Mikadoe from 
Zhif-mu ‘Tet-wau downwards than the Ko-zhiski does. When the 
‘omamentil Chinese phraseology has been eliminated there remains a 
great treasure of truth, and the Ni-hofi-gi therefore does really deserve 
the first place among the sacred books. 

It is most lamentable that so much ignorance should prevail as to 
the evidences of the two fundamental doctrines, that Japan is the 
country of the Gods and her inhabitants the descendants of the Gods. 
Between the Japanese people and the Chinese, Hindoos, Russians, 
Dutch, Siamese, Cambodians and other nations of the world there is a 
difference of kind, rather than of degree, It was not out of vainglory 
that the inhabitants of this country called it the land of the gods 
(Shin-koku, [47] kami no kuni). The gods who created all countries 
Delonged without exception to the Divine Age, and were all born in 
Tapan, #0 that Japan is their native country, and all the world acknow- 
ledges the appropriateness of the title. The Koreans were the first to 
‘become acquainted with this truth, and from them it was gradually 
aiffused through the globe, and acoepted by every one. 
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Before the origin of things there was Infinite space (oho-sora); 
neither heaven nor earth, nor the sun, nor moon, nor anything else 
‘existed, In Infinite space wore Ameno-mi-naka-nushi no kami,” and 
next Take-mi-musu-bi no kami and Kamu-mismusu-bi no kami, by 
‘whose miraculous power « thing whose shape cannot be described in 
words came into existence in the midst of space, This thing floated 
(or, was suspended) in space like a cloud, without any support, From 
it came forth something sprouting like a horn, or like the young sprout 
of the rush called kaya ; but as to its nature there is no tradition, It 
‘may however be conjectured that it was pure, translucent: and bright, 
for it afterwards became the sun, and from the time when Ama-terasu- 
‘cho-mi kami became its raler, the brightness of her august body has 
shone through it, As this thing grow upwards it widened out infinitely, 
just as a cloud rising from tho top of a mountain looks like rush 
‘sprouting, but afterwards becomes immensely extended. ‘This is what 
in the Divine Age was called Ama-tewkuni (the kingdom of heaven), 
‘Taka-ma-no-hara (the high plain of heaven), and sometimes simply Ame 
(heaven), Ine similar manner there grew downwards something, 
‘which afterwards separated and beeame the moon. During the double 
‘process fourteen other gods came into being, of whom the Inst were Ta- 
‘agi no kami and Tzanami no kami. ‘They are the parents of tho deities 
of the sun and moon and the progenitors of all the other gods. 

[48] As to tho signification of the word kami ;—it is applied in the 
first placo to all the Aarai of heaven and earth who are mentioned in the 
ancient records, as well as to their spirits which reside in the temples 
where they are worshipped. Further, not only human beings, but also 
birds, beasts, plants and trees, eas and mountains and all other things 
whatsoever which possess powers of an extraordinary and eminent 
character, or deserve to bo revered and dreaded, are called kami. Eminent 

















The Lord of the Middle of Heaven, Tisha and sam ate explained as 
honorifics; mi has the same force. dfucw means to beget; this word enters into 
composition with 42 and me to produce muwko and mucvme, son and daughter. 
‘Bi iy the same as Ai, an archaic word applied to whatever is wonderful, miraculous 
and inefably worthy of honour, and to the sun far excallence. 


This pasage is copied by Hirata almost word for word from vol. i of the 
Koil Det, wibont tay enowledgoene 
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does not mean solely worthy of honour, good or distinguished by great 
deeds, but is applied also to the Zami'who are to be dreaded on account 
of their evil character or miraculous nature, Amongst human beings 
who are at the same time kami are to be classed the successive Mikados, 
who in the Mafi-yefu-shifu and other ancient poetry are called fowo-tsu- 
‘kanii (distant gods) on account of their being far removed from ordinary 
men, as well as many other men, some who are revered as kamé by the 
whole Empire, and those whose sphere is limited to a single province, 
department, village or family. ‘The kami of the Divine Age were mostly 
Jhuman beings, who yot resembled kami, and that is why we give that 
name to the period in which they existed. Beside human beings, the 
thunder is called the ‘sounding god’ (narw-kami). ‘The dragon, goblins 
(tef-gu) and the fox are also kami, for they are likewise eminently 
miraculous and dreadful oreatures. In the Ni-hof-gi and in the Man- 
yofushifu the tiger and the wolf™ are spoken of as kami, Tzanagi 
gave the name of Oho-kamu-dau-mi no mikoto to the fruit of the peach- 
treo, and the jewels which he wore on his neck were called Mi-kura- 
tama no mikoto, In the Zhiz-dai-no-maki and,the Oho-barahi no kotoba, 
rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants and go forth are said to have 
spoken in the Divine age; these also were kami, ‘There are many cases. 
of tho term being applied to sens and mountuins, Tt was not a spirit 
that was meant, but the term was used directly of the particular sea or 
mountain ; [49] of the sea on account of its depth and the difficulty of 
crossing it, of the mountain on account of its loftiness.” 

Taanagi and Tzanami, after descending by command of the Heavenly. 
Gods upon Onogoro-zhima, begot the eight islands of Japan, namely, 














% Oho-kawi, literally, great god. 

* Kami, god, is evidently the same word as zen! applied to a superior, as to 
‘a master by his servant or to the sovereign by his subjects, to the chief officer of 
2 sub-department of the administration, and in ancient times to the governor of a 
province. Its primary meaning is ‘that which is above; aad hence “chief? So 
‘that Tzanagi no Oho kami would mean Great Chief Izanagi. 2iéofo, which is a 
title applied to gods, and forms part of the word Sumeraidet, the ancient name 
of the sovereigns of Japan, is composed of the honorific mi and A, word, and 
hhence, thing. It might be rendered augustness, and Izanagi no mikoto would 
‘mean His Augustness Ieanagi, 
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what are now called Abaji, Shi-koku, Oki, Kiu-shia, Iki, Tus 
‘and the main island. They begot'a number of gods, and their posterity 
gradually increased, Amongst the descendants of their child Susanovwo 
no kami was Ohonsmuji no kami, a god of surpassing powers, For 
fa long time he was subjected to great annoyance at the hands of his 
‘numerous brothers, but having taken a journey to the nether world (the 
moon) to consult his ancestor, be was enabled, by following the advice 
hho then received, to overcome his rebellious brethren, and establish 
‘himself as the ruler of this country, One of his many names is Oho- 
‘kuni-nushi_no kami, which means the ‘great lord of the country.’ The 
seat of his government was in the province of Izumo. He had many 
children, the eldest of whom was Koto-shiro-nushi no kami, one of the 
ight gods worshipped in the Zhif-gi-kuwall ; second was Aji-suki-takn- 
iko-ne no kami, the god of Kami-gamo near Kiyau-to, and another 
‘was Tuke-mima-gata no mikoto, the god of Kami no Suwa in Shinano, 
“Oho-na-maji is a corruption of Oho-na-mochi, the Great Possessor of 
‘Names, a title given to him because of the numerous names which he 
possessed. In conjunction with Sakuna-bikona no kami, the eldest son 
‘of the two creators, he completed the work begun by Tzanagt and 
Teanami, and civilized the country. To theso two gods are ascribed the 
Aiscovery of medicine and the invention of diviuation. 

Anmaterasa oho-mi-kumi, having been appointed Queen [50] of the 
‘sun by Jzanagi, shares the government of the world with the two creators. 
‘She in turn desired to make a son of her own ruler over the terrestri 
world. ‘This was Oshi-ho-mimi no mikoto, » god who was produced 
from the goddess’ necklace; he was married to Tama-yori-hime no 
mmikoto, a grand-daughter of the two creators. ‘The offspring of tl 
pair was Ninigi no mikoto, who was therefore the grandson of Ama- 
terasu, and the title Sume-mi-ma no mikoto (Sublime Grandchild) 
applied to him expresses this relationship. Ninigi no mikoto replaced 
his father as sovereign-designate of the world, but as Oho-na-muji who 
vwas in actual possesion could hardly be expected to surrender peace- 
fully, @ council was held of all the gods. By the advice of the most 
‘sagacious of the gods, one of the other children of Amaterasu, named 
Ameno-hobi no mikoto, was sent on an embassy to the world, to 
persuade Oho-na-maji to give up his rights. ‘The envoy remained away 
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three years, and as no result had yet been obtained, a second envoy 
‘wad despatched, who was to induce Oho-na-muji to submit by a display 
of military force. ‘The second envoy, however, fell in love with Shita- 
teru-hime, a daughter of Oho-na-muji, and failed to perform his errand, 
He even slew n messenger who was sent to stimulate him to accomplish 
his mission, Upon this an expedition was started under two warlike 
gods named ‘Take-mika-dzuchi and Futso-nushi, who in joint action 
with Ame-no-hohi no mikoto succeeded at last in obtaining from Oho- 
na-muji a renunciation of his sovereignty over Japan in fuvour of the 
Sublime Grandchild, ‘The only conditions which he exacted were that 
he should have a temple built for his residence where proper services 
might be performed in his honour, and that the Unseen (kakuri-goto) 
should be placed under charge. ‘This arrangement was ratified by 
Amaterasu and the two creators. ‘The temple of Oho-yashiro in Tdzumo, 
which exists to this day, was built for Oho-na-muji, and Ame-no-hohi, 
from whom sprang the family of the Tdzumo-no-kuni no miyatsuko, at 
first hereditary governors of the province, and afterwards priests of the: 
temple, became his sorvant, 

[51] It now bocame possible for Ninigi-no-mikoto to descend and 
take possession of his realm. Before starting from the sun he received 
from the goddess. his grandmother, the three divine insignia, called 
Iusanagi-no-teurugi (a sword, which is enshrined at Atsuta in Wohari), the 
Yasakani-no-maga-tama (a stone) and the mirror which is worshipped at 
the Nai-kun in Ise as the representative of the goddess of the sun, Accom= 
panied by a number of inferior gods, he descended on the Ama no uki- 
hashi, or floating bridge of heaven, to Taka-chi-ho no mine, now called 
Kirishima yama, which lies on the boundary between Hiuga and Ohosumi 
in Kiu-shiu. On this occasion grains of rice were thrown broadcast in 
the air to dispel the darkness which covered the sky, and it is said that 
rice grows wild on Kirishima yams to this day. 

The Ama no whi-hashi was a thing by which communication took 
place between heaven and earth in those days. It floated in the air, and 
‘was also called Ama no tha-fune, literally, the heavenly rock-boat. Tt 
was on this that Tzanagi and Tzanami took their stand when they stirred 
about with the sacred spear to find land. There are still remains of the 
Jashi-date, lofty mounds by which the uki-hashi was reached, in the- 
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provinces of Harima and Taft-go. After the descent of the Sublime 
-Grandchild, the sun and the earth, which had already receded from each 
other to a considerable distance, gradually became further soparated, 
and communication by the floating bridge ceased. ‘The hashivdate fell 
down, and have since Inin on their longest side: that near Miyadza in 
‘Tali-go measures twenty-two thousand two hundred and ninety feot in 
length. 

‘The sun having thus ascended, became fixed in the centre of space, 
‘where it constantly revolves on its axis from left to right, ‘The earth 
is far removed from it in space, and moves round it from right to left, one 
evolution being called a year, At the same timo the earth revolving 
on itself, produces the phenomena of day and night, ‘The moon which 
split off from the earth about the same period revolves round the earth 
in a little over twenty nine days and a half, waxing and [62] waning as 
ft goes. ‘The process by which tho sun, earth and moon wore thus 
produced resembles the separation of the umbilical cord and the placenta 
at the birth of a child, or the detachment of a ripened seed from tho 
capsule, It is not merely a fortuitous resemblance, but the processes 
aro identical in all threo cases, 

As it was Japan which lay directly opposite to the sun when it had 
sprouted upwards and separated from the earth, it is quite clear that 
Japan lies on the summit of the globe, Tt is equally evident that all 
other countries were formed at a much later period by the spontaneous 
consolidation of the foam of the sea and the collection of mud in various 
localities, when Tzanagi and Tvanami brought forth the eight islands of 
‘Tapan, and separated the land from the water, Foreign countries were 
‘of course produced by the power of the erentor gods, but they were not 
begotten by Teanagi and Izanaini, nor did they give birth to the 
goddess of the sun, which is the cause of their inferiority. The tradi- 
tions about the origin of the world which aro preserved in foreign 
countries are naturally incorrect, just as the accounts of an event which 
thas happened at the capital become distorted when they travel to a 
province, and it finally comes to he believed that the province was the 
actual seene of the event. ‘The fact is patent that the Mikado is the 
true Son of Heaven, who is entitled to reign over the four seas and the 

ten thousand countries, 
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People who have been misled by thelr foreign studies are wont to 
say that Japan is a little country, as if extent of territory were any 
criterion of the importance or rank of a state; and they also point to 
her tardy civilisation. But every one knows that great minds develope 
late ; for example Ota Nobunaga, who was commonly called Baka dono 
Lord Idiot) until he was past the age of twenty, and the same was the 
case with the famous Oho-ishi Kura-no-suke, whose fame will endure to 
the end of time, Animals and birds know how to pick up and eat grain 
‘and insects as soon as they are bora, and some have offspring when they 
are only two or three months old. If man were [58] to be judged by 
such a standard, what a helpless, good-for-nothing creature he would be, 
But his slow development is a proof of his superiority, and the same 
holds good with regard to the development of nations. 

A common but extremely erronoous phrase which has obtained cur- 
renoy, is the “Seven Generations of Colestical Gots and the Five 
Generations of ‘Terrestrial Gods.” In tho first place neither the Ko- 
zhicki nor the Ni-hofi-gi, although they speak of the succession of gods 
beginning with Kuni-no-toko-dachi and ending with Izanagi and Izana- 
mi as seven generations of the Divine Age, call thom Celestial Gods; 
the reason being that all these gods camo into existence on the earth. 
‘Tho Ko-zhi-ki gives the name of Celestial Gods to Ame-no-mi-naka- 
nushi, the two creator gods, Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko,ji and Ame-no-toko- 
duchi, The torm Terrestrial Gods was given to the gods of this country 
after the time of Ninigi no mikoto, to distinguish them from the Celes- 
tial Gods. It is a huge error to call the succession of gods beginning 
with Amaterasu and ending with the futher of Zhif-mu Tef-waa the 
Five generations of ‘Terrestrial Gods, for in the first place Amaterasu, 
though bom on the earth, was made ruler over the sun, and is therefore 
distinctly a Celestial God; and secondly Oshi-ho-mimi and Ninigi were 
both born in heaven ; neither was the title Terrestrial Gods ever applied 
to their descendants. ‘The inventor of the phrase was Imibe no Masa- 
nori, the author of the Zhiz-dui no Maki no Ku-ketsu, who wrote about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. ‘There exists no hard and fast line 
between the age of the gods and the present age, and there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for drawing one, as the Nichoti-gi does, between U-kaya- 
foki-shezu and Zhifi-mu Tefi-wau. 
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‘The descendants of the gods who accompanied Ninigi no mikoto, 
fs well as the offspring of the successive Mikados, who entered the ranks 
of the subjects of the Mikados with the surnames of Tahira, Minamoto, 
‘and 90 forth, have gradually increased and multiplied, Although num- 
bers of Japanese cannot state with any certainty from what gods they 
aire descended, all of them have tribal (64) names (fabane) which were 
originally bestowed by the Mikedos, and those who make it their pro- 
‘vince to study genealogies can tell from a man’s ordinary surname who 
his remotest ancestor must have been. 

From the fact of the divine descent of the Japaneso people proceeds 
their immeasurable superiority to the natives of other countries in 
courage and intelligence, 

Te isnot necessary to quote the opinions of foreigners in order to 
prove that the heavens are immovable and that the earth revolves, for 
these facts are clear enough from ancient traditions, but as the west- 
‘erners have elabornted astronomy and physical geogenphy to a very 
high degree of minuteness, their aooount of the matter is more ensily 
‘comprehended, It will be unnecessary to follow Hirata in the exposi- 
tion which he here gives of the formation of the earth and its division 
into five continents, sineo he is candid enough to acknowledge the 
‘source from which itis taken, It's only fair to say that he praises 
tho Dutch very warmly for their achiovements in natural science, and 
accords to them a much higher place among philosophers than to the 
Ghinese, whom he regards ns empty visionaries. He also mentions 
Kampfer, and gives a summary of his “History of Japan.” ‘There 
exisis book called Eshif-Rivousu Det, or the Way to Terrify Bar- 
barians, which takes for its text that part of the “History of Japan” 
in which Keempfer gives his rensons for approving of the policy of ex- 
cluding foreigners. It is dificult not to suppose that Kmpfer’s account 
of the dangers which have to be encountered in navigating the Japanese 
seas, and his statement that Nagasaki was the only port into which a 
‘good sized vessel could enter, ware prompted by a desire to serve Dutch 
interests, ‘The story of the seizare by Japanese of the Dutch governor 
Nuits on the island of Formosa is quoted with much satisfaction 
by Hirata, as an illustration of the superior valour of ‘his country- 
men, 
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In the 12th month of the same year, which would about correspond 
to January 1812, he started off secretly to Fu-chiyun (now called Shi- 
dzuwoka) in Suruga, where he [50] quartered himself in the house of 
friend, and began the composition of the Ko-shi Sei-bu®, or ‘Complete 
‘Text of the Ancient Record.’ After offering up a prayer™ to all the gods 
for their aid he set to work on the 5th, and finished his labours at the 
end of the month, As a proof of his remarkable memory, it is said that 
hho composed the three volumes of the Text and several volumes of the 
prolegomena, entitled Ko-shiehiyou, without making a single reference 
to the works from which his materials were drawn. ‘The Ko-thi Sei-buk 
‘was apparently intended to have been brought far down into what is 
‘usually called the historical period, but the part which relates to the 
Divine Age is all that has at present appeared. It is a compilation 
founded on the texts of the Ko-zhi-ki, Ni-hot-gi, Ko-go-shifuewi, Fuedo- 
ki, Kwahicki, Norito and soveral other of the anoient books, with some 
slight conjectural additions of his own, and is written in the style of the 
Ko-zhi-ki, Many native scholars are of opinion that he has gono too far 
in altering the ancient texts, and prefer the originals, inconsistent and 
contradictory as they sometimes are, but this is a matter on which I 
Ihave not had time to form an opinion. ‘Those who care to investigate 
the subjeot will And in the last six volumes of the Ko-bi-chiyou™ the 
grounds on which he adopted the text of each of the hundred and sixty- 
five seotions into which the Ko-shi Sei-buf is divided. In the course 
of the same year he bogan to work at the commentary, entitled Ko-shi 
Defi. Tt was to have extended to about one hundred volumes, but only 
twenty-eight have as yet been printed ; they cover the first one hundred. 
and forty-three sections. The Kai-dai-ki, or introduction to the Ko- 
shi-chiyou, in five volumes, was begun in 1819 and printed shortly after- 
wards. Besides discussions on the authority and relative value of all 
‘the ancient records, it contains a great deal of information relative to 
the introduction of Buddhism, and the gradual (56) substitution of 














This prayer is given at the end of the supplement to vol. i. of the K@shim 
ehiyou. 

The Ko-shi-chiyon was originally entitled Koshi Wakwmon, and the Ko- 
ahi sebun simply Aovii. It is necessary to be aware of this, becuse he some- 
times quotes these works by their eatlier titles. 
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Chinese political institutions for those of uative growth. Amongst 
‘other matters of interest to the historical student, it is proved that the 
Aowkeh, or feudal system, the destruction of which only a fow years 
Dack was hailed as a ‘return to the ancient régime,’ was the original 
form of government in Japan, and that a central power, ruling by 
‘means of a council of state, ministries and local prefeets, was au in- 
novation dorived from China, 

Hirata’s next work of importance was the Tama no Mi-hashira, 
‘completed early in the year 1813, It is of similar character to the 
Safcdai-kau, already named as forming a supplemental volume to the 
Ko shi-ki De, ‘The peculiar feature of the Safi-dai-kau is that it for 
tho first time identifies the sun with Ame, usually interpreted ‘heaven,’ 
and yoni no kun, the region of darkness, which Motowori lind explained 
aa the above of departed spirits, with the moon, According to this new 
view, Awuterusu oho-mi-kami, instead of boing the ruler of heaven, is 
‘the ruler of the sun, and Twukuyomi no mikoto ie the ruler of the moon 
‘and not tho noon itsolf, In the Ko-zhi-ki Deft Motowori had defined 
Ame as region above the sky, in which the colestial gods have their 
abode, and Takamna-no-hara as merely another name for it, In several 
pices in the samo work he speaks of the sun as being identical with 
Amaterasa oho-mi-kami, and his comments on the passage of the text 
in which the origination of this goddess and ‘Twuku-yomi no mikoto 
from the eyes of Izanngt is related, ero “the sun and moon originated 
from this washing” ({e. of the god's eyes), and “the sun and moon 
id not exist before this.” He makes the same statement in the Nakobi 
‘no Mitama and in the Toto To-shiyan Bes-bek, and although the 
passage in the Sabitake no Bek, *! Amateraeu oho-mikami * * ima mo 
yo 1 terashi-tamafur ama-tn-hi no kami ni mashimane nari” might 
‘at fit sight appear to imply that ‘the goddess is the deity of the sun, 
this view is negatived by a sentence which follows on the very next 
Page to the effect that “this great deity actually is the sun in 
heaven, which even now illuminates’ the world before our eyes, 
[57] fact which is extremely clear from the divine writings.” It is 
fruo that the expression mi mashimasu used in this place may mean 
‘ither ‘exists in or ‘is,’ but the use of eunahaehi (gotually) favours the 
latter rendering, which is also supported by the other passages ir. Moto- 
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wori's writings to which we have alluded, ‘The Safi-dai-kau was written 
in 1791, ten years before Motowori’s death, by his favourite pupil Hatori 
Nakatsune, certainly with Motowori’s knowledge, for at the end of it 
a laudatory notice by the master. Itis possible therefore that Motowort 
changed his opinion on this important point towards the end of his life, 
but was not willing to give more than an indirect sanction to the theory, 
‘and this supposition bas given rise to the belief that the Saf-daieau, 
although published under the name of another, was in reality his own 
work, It is somewhat strange that, seeing that the Safidai-kaw forms 
‘a supplement to Vol. XVIL. of tho Ko-hi-ki Det he should repeat on 
p. 85 of the following volume the statement that Amaterasu is the sun, 
Hirata has interwoven into the text of the ‘Toma no Mi-hashira » great 
part of the Safi-<dai-kau, as he acknowledges in his prefwce, but in the 
body of his work he frequontly quotes Hatori almost verbatim, without 
‘any special indication that he is using the words of unother. A careful 
‘comparison is therefore necessary in order to distinguish between the 
theories which are the particular property of each writer. ‘The follow. 
ing extract from Hatori’s prefuce exhibits the vein of prejudice which 
‘was common to both 

“The accounts given in other countries, whether by Baddhism or 
Chinese philosophy, of the form of the heavens and earth and the manner 
in which they came into existence, are all of them inventions of men, 
who exercised all their ingenuity over the problem, and inferred that 
such things must actually be the case. As for the Indian recount, it is 
only nonsense fit to deceive women and children, and I do not think it 
worthy of refutation, ‘The Chinese theories, on the other hand, are based 
‘upon profound philosophionl speculations, [58] and sound extremely 
plausible, but what they call the absolute and infinite, the positive 
‘and negative essences, the eight diagrams and the five elements are not 
real existences, but are fictitious names invented by the philosophers 
‘and freely applied in every direction. ‘They say that the whole universe 
‘was produced by agencies, and that nothing exists which is independent 
of them. But all these statements are nonsense, 

«Pho principles which animate the universe are beyond the power 
of analysis, nor can they be fathomed by the human intelligence, and all 
statements founded upon pretended explanations of them are to be 
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rejected. All that man can think out and know is limited by the powers 
of sight, feeling and calculation, and what goes beyond these powers 
cannot be known by any amount of thinking. 

“How is it then possible for men who were born hundreds and 
‘thousands of myriads of years after the origin of the universe, to know 
how it originated and the successive steps by which it assumed its pre- 
sent form? Our country, owing to the fuote that it was begotten by the 
two gods Izanagi and Izanami, was the birth-place of Araaterasu oho- 
ri-kami, and is ruled by her Sublime Descendants for ever and ever, 
as long as the universe shall endure, is infinitely superior to other 
‘countries, whose chief and hend it is; its people are honest and 
upright of heart, and are not given to useless theorizing and false- 
hoods like other nations, and thus it possesses correct and true 
information with regard to the origin of the universe, ‘This information 
Thas dedoended to us unaltered from the age of the gods, and unmixed, 
‘even in the lightest degree, with unsupported notions of individuals, 
‘This indeed is the genuine and true tradition, ‘The Chinese acoounts 
sound as if based on profound principles, and one fancies that 
they must be right, while the Japanese accounts sound shallow and 
utterly unfounded in reason, But the former are lies, while tho latter 
‘are the truth, so that as time goes on, and thought attains 
greater accuracy, the erroneous nature of these falsehoods becomes 
‘ever more apparent, while the true tradition remains intact. My [59] 
reason for observation is that in modern times men from coun- 
tries lying fur off in the west have voyaged all round the seas as their 
Snelinations prompted them, and have ascertained the actual shape of 
‘the earth, They have discovered that the earth is round, and that the 
sun and moon revolve round it in a vertical direotion, and it may thus 
be conjectured how full of errors are alll the ancient Chinese accounts, 
and how impossible it is to believe anything that professes to be deter- 
‘mined 8 priori. But when we come to compare our ancient traditions, 
‘48 to the origination of a thing in the midst of space and its subsequent 
evelopment, with what has been ascertained to be the actual shape of 
the earth, we find that there is not the slightest error, and this result 
confirms the truth of our ancient traditions. But although accurate 
discoveries made by the men of the far west as to the actual shape of 
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the earth and its position in space infinitely surpass the theories of the 
Chinese, still that is only a matter of calculation, and there are many 
other things actually known to exist which cannot be solved by that 
‘means ; and still leas is it possible to solve the question of how the 
‘earth, san and moon came to assume their form, Probably those 
countries possess theories of their own, but whatever they may be, 
they can but be guesses after the event, and probably resemble the 
Indian and Chinese theories.” 

‘The plan adopted by both writers is to give a series of diagrams 
representing the gradual formation of the sun, earth and moon, together 
with the evidence by which each diagram is supported, followed by 
commentary. Hatori quotes from the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni-hofi-gi, while 
‘Hirata relies for his proof on the text of the Ko-shi, which he had 
just completed. A minute examination of this work would probably 
‘show that it contains deviations from the ancient authorities, prompted 
by desire to harmonize revelation and science, It appears that he 
hand acquired a slight degree of knowledge of astronomy, either from 
some of his countrymen who were acquainted with the Dutch language, 
or from translations of Dutch books. He had thus [60] learnt and 
admitted as a fact, that the earth moves round the sun, and was there- 
fore considerably ahead of Hatori, who preferred to believe what he 
saw with his eyes, and only cursorily mentions the theory of the earth’s 
‘movement asa matter of indifference to his views of the cosmogony. 
‘Hirata of course assumed the truth of all ancient Japanese tr yn 
but saw that they were sometimes inconsistent with each other and 
with actual fact, and he hoped by reconciling these contradictions to 
prove that Shif-ta contains all the knowledge necessary to man, He 
is therefore not to be implicitly depended on for a correst view of the 
‘ancient belief about the origin of things. 

Diagram 1 in both books is a large circle containing three black 
spots in its upper part. ‘This ie intended to represent the existence of 
Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi, Taks-mi-musu-bi and Kamu-mi-musu-bi in 
space, before the sun, earth and moon were formed. The circle means 
nothing; it is merely introduced to give the reader a definite idea of what 
is meant by space, but as it is dispensed with in the third and succeeding 
Diagrams, when the reader is requested to look on the blank part of 
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the page its representing spnce, it seems hardly necessary even here, 
Hatori quotes the Ko-zhi-ki, which says that these three gods came 
into existence in Takgma no hara in the beginning of heaven and 
earth (ame tauchi), while Hirata quotes his own Ko-shi to the effect 
‘that they ‘came into being in Heaven's Sky? (Ama-tew mi sora). At 
a later period, in publishing his commentary entitled Ko-shi Det, he 
reverted to the old reading Takama no hara. A. great deal of ingenuity 
thas been expended by the expounders of Pure Shif-tau to prove that 
‘Takata no hara does not mean ‘the plain of high heaven,’ as its evident 
etymology would suggest. Motoworl is perhups not unreasonable in ex- 
plaining it to mean a region above the sky. Hatori says that “ Jakana 
‘no hava did not exist at this poriod which was antecedent to all material 
cexistenco, but the region wherein these three gods originated afterwards 
Deoame Takama no hara.” ‘Tho theory that this name signifies ‘space’ is 
[61] derived from one of tho parallel passages in the Ni-ho-gi, where the 
Chinese characters Aiyo-chiyacw (emptiness) ocour instead of Zukama no 
ara ni, But this would scarcely bo sufficient to prove that the ancient 
Tapanese possessed the highly abstract idea of ‘space,’ and it is more 
natural to suppose that they meant the blue sky which they saw over 
their heads, Hirata has a fanciful theory about Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi 
‘and the other two gods inhabiting the Pole star, which is not usually 
‘accepted by other teachers of Shifitau, In the Ko-shi Def, on the aus 
thority of a parallel passage in the Ni-hoft-gi, he substitutes the word 
“ existed” (mashiki) for originated” (narimaserw), and draws thence 
the inference that these gods never had a beginning, but the passage from 
which the word masu is taken refers not to Ame-no-mi-nake-nushi and 
the other two gods, but to Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji and deities of later 
origin, ‘The difftculty of supposing that Ame could ever have meant 
the sun, lies in the fuct that it certainly signifies the sky or heaven, in 
which sense it is employed in forming the name of the primeval god, as 
Hirata himself states, “Hirata says that the upper part of heaven is the 
pole star, which must therefore have been the location of the three gods. 
‘Heaven is limited on the outside, as is proved by the statement that 
Susanowo no mikoto made the cireuit of its boundary. Kami, translated 
by ‘god,’ is the same as kabi, compounded of the demonstrative root ka 
‘and bi, or hi, « word applied to, whatever is miraculous and supernatural, 
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which is seen in musu-bi, termination of the names of the creator and 
creatrix.” In the Tama no Mi-hashira he derives Aamné from kabimoye, 
‘sprouting growing,’ but later he became convinced thatthis etymology 
was erroneous, Kamurogi and Kamuromi, which are titles of the creator 
and creatrix, he derives from the continuative form of the root Kami, 
roa particle, and gi and mi which are used in forming the names of 
male and female deities. Motowori has suggested that gi is a contrac- 
tion of wo-gims, male [62] prince, and mi of me-gimi, female prince but 
nothing can be safely asserted on this point. With respeot to the state- 
‘ment that these three gods ‘concealed their bodies,’ Motowori’s sugges 
tion that it signifies their iacorporeality is not to be admitted, for Tuka- 
mi-musu-bi no kami is represented as saying that Sukuna-bikona no 
kami passed between his fingers,” and if he had a hand, he must have 
hhad a body, so that the tradition must be accepted in all its literal 
meaning. 

‘Diagram 2 in both works represents space bounded by a circle, with 
three black spots as in diagram 1, and underucath them a smaller 
circle inscribed ‘ichi-motsu,’ or ‘Thing. Tiatori supports this by the 
following quotations from the Nichofi-gi: “In the beginning of heaven 
and earth, there was a ‘Thing in the groat sky, whose shape cannot be 
described.” “Before heaven and earth had originated a thing originated 
fn tho midst, like as it were a floating cloud on the sea, without any: 
point of attachment.” “In the beginning of heaven" and earth, « thing 
like the sprout of a rush originated in the great sky”; again “a thing 
like floating fat originated in the great sky.” ‘Hirata quotes from his 
own compilation a similar passage, without any reference to the rush- 
sprout. Hatori ascribes the origin of this Thing to the creator and 
creatrix, who gradually formed the sun, earth and moon out of it, and 
brought various gods into existonce at different stages. ‘The fact of 
these creative acts being performed by the two deities named is known 
from a revelation made by the god of the moon, who in the year 487 
entered into the body of a man, and declared to one Abe no Omi Koto- 
shiro that “his ancestor Tukami-musu-bi no kami created heaven and 
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earth, People and lands must consequently be presented to him.” And 
in the sume year the sun goddess made « similar revelation to the same 
‘Abe no Omi, in which sho declared that Takatni-musu-bi no kami was 
ther progenitor. ‘The comparison of the Thing to floating fat and float- 
ing cloud simply refers to its indefinite position, and involves no 
statement a8 to [68] its composition, which was probably a mixture 
‘of the matures of the sun, earth and moon, 

In diagram 8 the Thing is presented in the form of a dumb-bell, 
with the smaller end upper-most, In Hatori’s diagram there is a small 
projection depending from the bottom of the Thing, probably intended 
to indicate the budding-out of the moon, ‘The aucient books quoted 
hore say that ‘from the thing which floated in space something 
‘sprouted up like the shoot of a rush, in which there originated two gods 
named Umashi-asbickabi-hikoyi no kami and Ame-no-toko-tachi no 
Kawi, both of whom, like the previous three, were single gods, and hid 
their Bodies.’ 

From the name of the second god who is here mentioned it is in- 
forred that the thing which sprouted up afterwards became Ame, or the 
‘sun, nooording to Hatori and Hirats, and according to Motowori, heaven, 
‘This is nowhore explicitly stated, either in the Ko-zhi-ki or in the 
Ni-hot-gi, but is inferred from the name of the second god, toko being 
the same ns soko, bottom, and tachi, to stand, ‘Hatori supposes the 
nature of ara to have been of the essence of fire, but Hirata repudiates 
this as a Chinese notion, and conjectures that it was clear and bright, 
Tike crystal. ‘The name of the first god is derived from umashi, pleasant, 
‘ashickabi, rush-sprout, hike, an honorific term applied to males, and ji, 
another honorific, seen in the word tgi, old man, He is identified by 
‘Hirata with Sukune-bikoua, a diminutive god who afterwards aided 
‘Ohokuni-nushi to civilize the country. ‘The five deities who have now 
been named are entitled the Amatsw-kami, or ‘Celestial gods.” 

Dingram 4 in the Tamano Mi-hashira, represents three globes of 
‘gradually diminishing sizes, connected by short necks, the largest being 
‘uppermost, and Iubelled Ame. ‘Tho five celestial gods are represented 
therein by the seme number of black spots. How the three enrliest of 
them found their way into this particular portion of space is not explained, 
‘and their being here somewhat favours the original explanation that Ame 
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isheaven, It was [64] probably in order to get out of this difficulty that 
Hirata suggested in the Ko-shi Def, that they are located in the pole- 
star, ‘The central globe, which is of medium size, is marked ‘ earth,’ 
and contains five small circles arranged in pairs. Underneath is the 
third globe, marked Yomi, and containing two black spots to represent 
a pair of invisible deities ; Yomi is shaded with black, to express the fact 
that it is in darkness, owing to the interception of the sun’s light by 
the earth. In the Safi-dai-kau the diagram is similar, but the globes 
are not perfectly round, and the two black spots placed by Hirata in 
Yomi, are placed above the five pairs of circles in the earth. 

Hatori acknowledges that neither the Ko-zhi-ki nor the Ni-hofi-gi 
contain any tradition as to the formation of Yomi, but that probably 
something grew downwards from the underside of the ‘Thing, which de- 
veloped into Yoni, just as from its upper surfince something had sprouté 
ed up which became Ame. € 

Hirata, however, finding in one of the parallel passages quoted in 
tho Ni-hofi-gi, the sentence “Next there was a Thing like floating fat, 
which came into existence in the sky, from which a god originated 
named Kuni-no-toko-tachi no kami,” converts this into “Next, [from 
tho root of the Thing which was drifting about like a floating cloud], a 
‘Thing came into existence. ‘The name of the god who originated from 
this thing was Kuni-no-toko-tachi no kami.” It may be observed that 
the original text does not connect the second Thing with the first, from 
which the Ame is supposed to have been formed, and in the Ko-ahi Sei- 
bum he afterwards omitted the sentence enclosed between brackets. 
‘To this he added part of a passage from the Ko-shi-ki, which speaks of 
‘Toyo-kumu-nu no kami, ‘These two gods were single gods, and were 
invisible, for which reason they are represented in the dingram by black 
spots. They were succeeded by five pairs of deities, Uhi 
Suhigini, Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, Oho-to-no,ji and Oho-to-no-be, 
Omo-dara and Aya-kashiko-ne, Izanagi and Izanami. The word 
imo, which meana either sister or wife, is [65] prefixed to the 
name of the second of each of these pairs, and each pair counts 
a8 one generation, making, with the two single gods previously 
named, the seven Generations of the Divine period (kami-yo 
nanayo). ‘The title kami is given to each, but I have omitted it to 
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save space, as I shall continue to do henceforth in the case of all other 
gods, Uhizini signifies ‘first mad’ Suhigini ‘sand aud mud? ‘The 
names of the next pair are said to be derived from tsumu, a gorm in 
which the hands and feet, head and tail are yet undistinguishable, guti, 
the same as Zamu, to integrate, and iu, which signifies the commence- 
ment of life, and is the same as ihiru, to breathe, ‘The names of the 
next pair are interpreted to mean ‘man and woman of the great place,” 
pointing to the fact that solid land was formed. Omo-daru is ‘complete 
perfootion,” and Aya-kashikone’is ‘awful one,’ aya being an ejacula- 
tion of awe (from which come ayashi, strange, and ayaushi, perilous), 
‘and hashiko, an adjectival root meaning awful. ‘The name of the 
female is said to express tho sentiment which filled her when sl 
looked at the male, ea in tho names of the last part is supposed to be 
the radical of izanafu, to invite, and to allude to their invitation to each 
other to join in begetting the earth; gi and mé are the same as in 
Kamurogi and Kanuromi, the titles already mentioned as being given to 
tho orentor and oreatrix. It appears from these etymologies that a 
gradual progress in development is here indicated, and Hirata, suggests 
that the first four pairs aro not distinct deities, but morely names de- 
scriptive of the various stages through which Tzanagi and Tzanami passed 
before arriving at the perfection of existence. As it sooms certain that 
they were never worshipped ia any known period of history, this theory 
fs accepted by many modern writers on Shifi-tau. 

‘The globe called Yoni is identified by both Hatori and Hirata with 
‘Yomo-tsu-kuni or Yomi no kuni, the region whither Tzanami betakes 
hhonelf after the birth of Homusubi, the god of fire. Other names 
for it are Ne no [66] kuni, literally the ‘root-region,’ because of 
its being at the root of the earth, Soko no uni, or the ‘bottom 
region,’ Shita-teuskuni, or the Sunder region,’ and Neno‘atasw uni 
from kalau’, one comer, used in the sense of lowermost or most 
distant, Yon is explained to mean darkness. ‘The reasons for identify- 
ing Yomi no kuni with the moon are several. In the first place the 
element Yomi in the name Toukw-yomi no mikoto is evidently the same 
Yomi, ‘the Kingdom of darkness whither Susanowo no mikoto 
finally proceeded. Secondly, although in the Ko-zhi-ki the rule of the 
‘sea is given to the latter god, one of the parallel passages of the Ni-hofi- 
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gi speaks of Tsuku-yomi no mikoto as being appointed ruler over the 
multitudinous salt-waters. The murder of the goddess of food is 
attributed to the former by the Ko-zhi-ki, to the latter by the Ni-hok= 
gio? The fact that the tides of the sen actually follow the moon's move- 
ments is another reason for assuming these two gods to have been one. 
‘As the whole region pervaded by the light of the sun was called 
hiru, or day, the expression yoru no wosu huni ‘the realm of night,’ over 
which the Ko-zhi-ki says Tsuku-yomi was appointed to rule, would be 
extremely appropriate to yomi, from which the sun’s light would be 
intercepted by the earth. ‘Hirata further points out that the notion of 
yoni being the abode of the dead is comparatively modern, and that the 
few goils who are spoken of in the ancient records as having gone 
thither, were still in the body when they did so, 

Diagram 6 exhibits a marked difference between the two writers in 
their theorfes as to the subsequent development of the system of the 
three bodies. In Hatori’s diagrams the sun continues to be attached to 
the earth until after the descent of Ninigi no mikoto, while Hirata places 
‘the separation at some time antecedent to the descent of Tzanagi and 
Taanami, This divergence is owing to the different explanations given by 
them of the dima no aukishashi (literally, heaven's floating bridge) which 
‘Hatori represents (67] as an axis councoting the sun with the earth, 
which is ever growing longer and consequently thinner, while Hirata 
interprets it to mean some kind of huge bont, in which the gods went 
backwards and forwards between the two bodies." He argues that the 
phrase “this floating region ” used of the earth by the celestial gods in 
commanding Tzanagi and Tzanami to form and harden it, can only be 
interpreted on this theory, for if’ the separation had not taken place the 
term “floating” could not have been applied to the earth alone. He 
consequently represents the sun detached, and to the right of the earth 
above it. The spear (nudoko) which was given to this pair for the 
purpose of forming the earth is supposed by him to have been of iron 
in the form of the lingam, and nu, which is interpreted to signify fama, 
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‘a ball, has a profound signification if this view be adopted.” The pas- 
‘sage quoted here by Hirata from the Ko-shi says that “The two gods, 
‘setting forth on the amano-uki-haski, pushed down the spear and 
stirred the plain of the green sea." When they drew it up after stirring. 
itround and round, the drops which fell from its end, spontaneously 
‘consolidated and became an island, ‘This was Ono-goro-zhima.” This 
ame was given to it on account of its ‘spontaneous consolidation,” and 
to distinguish it from the other islands of Japan, which were begotten 
by Tzanagi and Izavami in the ordinary manner. ‘They descended on 
‘to this island, and planting the nuboko in the ground point downwards, 
Duilt palace round it, taking it for the central pillar which was to 
‘tupport their roof, ‘The point of the spear became the nxis of the earth. 
Ono-goro-zhima is identiied by the author of the ZtiR-dat Kiu-ketou with 
‘small island at the north-west corner of Ahaji in the eastern part of 
tho inland sea, called Yeshima* Close by is another island called 
Soki-reiahima(Wagtail island), and [68] there are many other traces of 
the ancient tradition in the neighbourhood, ‘The motion imparted to the 
fluid mass of the earth by the 
of its daily revolutions." Ono-goro-zhima was thus originally at the north 
pole, but subsequently removed to its present position, In what 
mappened we are not told. Nevertheless, Japan continues 
smmit of the terrestrial globo. It appears that some one 
hhaving objected thet, if Japan wre on the top of the world and opposite 
to the sun, the sun would be in the zenith at the equinoxes, Hatori was 
‘puzzled and referred the point to Motowori, who replied that asthe sun and 
moon move round from Kast to West, and not from North to South, it 
is evident that the globe, in spite of its being round, may be said to 
have sides, that is, top, bottom, right, left, back and front, Just as the 
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“This is a literal rendering of cwouna-bara, Hirata, however, astumes the 
‘term to mean the appearance of the semi-fluid earth as it was seen from heaves, 
and rejects the common explan 

* Koshi Det, vOl. iif 48. 

“it is hardly necessary to note that this is not warranted by anything in the 
ancient records, as the earth was always supposed to be stationary until the Japan- 
-ese learnt the opposite from Europeans, 
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face of a man is not on the top of his head, but on the front, so Japan, 
being in the middle of the top has the sun and moon on its south, which 
iB therefore the front ; the north is consequently behind, the east is the 
left side and the west the right side. From which it is perfectly clear 
that Japan is on the summit of the terrestrial globe, The objector 
replied that all countries which have the sun on their south would have 
‘an equal right to claim the same position. ‘The answer to this is that 
the position of Japan is not determined by the fact of thesun and moon 
being in front of her, but the manner in which they appear to her is 
owing to her position at the top of the earth. Hirata strengthens the 
argument by pointing out that Japan altogether escaped the deluge 
which took place in China in the reign of Yaou, and also the Nouchian 
flood which drowned occidental countries, solely through her elevated 
situation, China suffered less than the west, and Korea less again, on 
account of their proximity to Japan. 

‘The only mention made of the stars in the ancient [69] writings is 
in the Ni-hokgi, whore the star-god Kagase-wo-no-mimi® is spoken of 
au boing at first unwilling to submit to the fore-runners of Ninigi no 
mikoto, but nothing is said of the manner in which the stars cnme into 
existence, According to a theory proposed by one Satou Nobu-fuchi, 
which is quoted by Hirata with approval, when the two gods lowered 
the spear and stirred round the chaotic mass out of which the earth was 
to be formed, the muck which was unfit to enter into the composition 
of the earth was removed by the action of the spear-point, and soattered 
‘Tump-wise in all directions throughout space, taking up positions more 
‘or less remote, ‘The five planets, the twenty-eight constellations and 
the host of common stars being thus formed, revolve round the sun 
together with the earth.” Hirata has another view of his own, which 
is, that as the Thing which formed in space and afterwards developed 
into the sun and the earth, is said to have resembled a hen’s egg in 
shape, when the Thing separated, its shell must have burst, and the 
fragments flying off on all sides would begin to revolve round the sun, 
attracted by the powerful rotatory motion of that body.” It is custom- 
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‘ary to suppose that the stars have no pructicai purpose ; but it is 
‘evident that they are intended to guide the course of those barbarian 
mariners, who, if they knew their duty, would bring ships Inden with 
tribute to the Emperor of Japan, 

Diagram 6 in the Tama no Michashira represents the sun as in 
‘the last, with the five black spots which stand for Celestial gods, and 
‘the earth is now marked off into Japan, foreign countries variously 
situated below it, and the sea. ‘The passage from the Ko-ehi on which 
‘this diagram is based narrates what may be euphemistically termed the 
‘eourtship of Izanagi and Izanami,# which resulted in a (70) child of 0 
poor a consistency, that he was unable to stand on his legs when ho 
Ihnd reached the age of three yeurs. ‘They put him into a boat woven 
‘of rushes, which were the only available materials then existing, and 
abandoned him to his fate on the wide ocean. Another child which 
they begot, named Aha no shina, was also a failure, and they were 
Ariven to ask the advico of the Celestial Gods. ‘The Celestial Gods had 
reoourse to divination, which is explained to bo a means of obtaining, 
knowledge or information from divine beings without their being aware of 
it, It seoms strange that tho three gods who hold the highest rank among 
their race should not have been able to give a direot answor without 
applying to somo one else, but Hirata explains this apparent anomaly 

















©The following is an alinost literal translation, Tune Tzanagi quaesivit ab 
ranami, “corpus tuum quo in modo factum est?” Et ill, Corpus meum 
cerescens revit, sed locus ext qui continuus non exevit.” “Corps meum,” inquit 
Tranagi, “crescens crevit, sed locus est qui superfiaus revit. Nunc mihi propo 
situm est, si titi, videtur, mei corporis eam qui superfiuus crevit locum, corporis 
‘ti in eum Tocum inserere qui non continus erevt, et terram generare,” Tranami 
commodum ert.” ‘Tune Teanagi, “Ego et tu, quin circumeuntes 

columaam, thalamo jucunde eoimus.” Hae pactione facta, «Ta 

sinistray" inguit Teanagi, “ego autem dextra, circumeuntes oceurremus.” Hise 
pactione facta, ubicircumeuntes faciem facei opposterunt, Tanami primum “O 
adolesoons venuste;” deinde Tzanagi, “0 virgo venusta.” Postquam hee locati 
sunt, Teanagi,mullo modo gaudens, dixit sororl, “ Me decebat primum logui, quia 
vir sum noa est fcemin primum verba facere.” Sed ubi incipientes (4c. opus 
‘omoatons) clean in alamo, ee iqorabant, Tone adrlvit mote, 
qui caput caudamque movebst. Dil hoe imitantes, coitionis viam runt, 
Stian hiradini similem pepererunt. ow 
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by the analogy of a prince who charges each of his servants with some 
branch of affuirs, and in answer to a request for information on any 
point refers the inquirer to the servant who knows all about it. The 
answer to Izanagi and his consort was that they should try over again, 
and as they carefully avoided the error which they had committed on the 
previous oocasion, they were very successful. ‘The first of the series 
of children which they now begot was Oho-yamato Akitsushima, the 
main island of Japan, aud it was born with a caul, which is the present 
island of Ahaji, Both of the names Yamato and Akitsu-shima o ally 
belonged to the present province of Yamato, the former dating from 
a late period of the so-called Divine Age, the latter from the reign 
of Zhifi-mu Tef-wau.!* ‘They were afterwards extended to the whole 
[71] of the main island, but are no longer 80 employed. Next were 
born the islands of Tyo,“ which had one body and four faces, ‘Tsukushi® 
with one body and five faces, Tki, Tsushima, the triplets of Oki, and 
Sado, According to a variation of the legend Oki and Sado were twins, 
Abhgji is nddod to the others to make up the number of eight, whence 
the name of Oho-yaehima-kuni, the Country of Eight Islands, applied 
to the whole empire of Japan, No mention is made of what are now 
called Kara-futo, or Saghalion and Yezo, which wore probably discovered 
at a much later date than the 8th century, when the Ko-shi-ki and 
Nichof-gi swore committed to writing. ‘The legend also speaks of the 
birth of other islands, one of which was Kibi no Ko-zhima, now divided 
into Biel, Bif-go, Bi-chiyuu and Mimasaka, Adzuki-shima in the 
inland sea, now called Seudzu-shima, Hime-shima off Hi-zef, Chika 
shima, supposed to be the Go-tau islands, and the Futago-shima, which 
cannot be identified. ‘The remaining small islands were formed by con- 
densation of the foam of the sea, After the country had been thus 
produced, the two gods begot all the gods (ya-ho yorodzu no kami) and 























"The Chinese posthumous names of the early suiéados are supposed to have 
been determined in the reign of Kuwaftamu (782-806). ‘The earliest case of one 
being applied was in 758, when the posthumous title of Shiyauama was given to 
the reigning Mikado's predecessor. See Kialinli Det, vol. xvii, £3. 

“That is Shi-koku with its four provinees. 

‘©Toukushi is the ancient name of Kiuahia, which was originally divided into 
five provinces, Tsukushi, Toyo, Hi, Himuka and Kumaso. 
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‘bestowed on them all things; and next, seeing that the land was 
covered with mist, Izanagi produced the two gods of wind, male and 
female, from his breath. 

Hatori has a long note showing that the islands of Japan were 
Degotten in. exactly the same manner as human beings and everything 
‘else that has life, whethor animal or vegetable, and being quite small 
at their birth, gradually increased in size by the accretion of matter. 
‘The result of the birch of Japan was that the sen and laud were gradual- 
ly parted, and the way thus prepared for the formation of foreign 
‘countries by the spontaneous condensation of the foam of the soa. 
‘Hirata finds this truth concoaled in the statement about “the remaining 
[72] small islands,” not unique example of interpreting ancient re- 
‘cords 0 as to fit in with the progress of modern discovery. 

‘The god of fire was the last child in whose conception the two gods 
shared, Ho is called Ho-musubi and also Kngutsuchi, und Hirata thinks 
hhe ought to be identified with the element itself, ‘The goddess suffered 
‘great pain in bringing him into the world, and from the matter which 
sho vomited forth in hor agony originated the god and goddess of metal 
(Kane), Hirata derives the word kana-yama (a metalliferous mine), 
which forms part of the names of theso two deities, from «contraction 
of karenayamashi, to cause to wither and feel pain. In consequence of 
Teanngi breaking her injunction not to look upon her faco during the 
period of her retirement, Izanami doparted towards the nether region, but 
bethinking herself that the god of fie, if left uncontrolled in his actions, 
would bring ruin on the uppor world, she returned for a short time and 
produced from her fies the gods of clay and from her water the god of 
fresh water, whom she commissioned to pacify the god of fire whenever 
he was inclined to be turbulent. Clay and fresh water wore produced 
at the same moment as the gods which rule them. From the statement 
‘that Izanami forbade the god to look. at her during seven days and nights, 
Hirata argues that day and night already existed, which supports his 
viow that the sun was already separated from the earth. As the earth 

revolved, it was day when it was opposite to the sun, and night when it 
was tamed away from the sun. He nogleots, however, to explain how 
‘the earth, to the bottom of which the moon was still attached, could do 
‘this, and the expression ‘ opposite to the sun’ is extremely obscure. It 
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is at least evident that aceording to this theory of Japan being on the 
top of the earth, the ‘Ikingdom of darkness’ must have been illuminated 
whenever Japan was in the dark. 

After the departure of his companion, Izanagi took vengeance for her 
Joss upon Kagutsuchi, whom he clove into three pieces with his sword. 
‘From these pieces [73] originated the god of thunder (Zkadsuchi), of 
mountains (Oho-yamatsumi), and of rain (Takawo-kami). ‘The blood 
which fell from the edge of his weapon flew up to thesum, and was convert- 
ed into unnumbered rocks in the dry bed of the Ama-no-yasu-no-gaha, 
and the blood which fell from the guard and point, as well as that which 
remained on his hand, spirted on to the rocks thus formed. Blood and 
fire being the same thing, the sun thus became a receptacle of heat, 

‘The next event was the visit of Tzanagi to Yomi, with the object of 
finding Izanamt and inducing her to return to the upper world, No 
precise information exists with reference to the road by which he 
travelled, but it is supposed to have been a hole through the centre of 
the earth, the outlet of which is at Haya-zaka (pronounced Yaya-saka) 
{in Idsumo, When Izanami no mikoto came forth from her palace door 
to meet him, he addrewed her, eaying, ‘ My dear sister, come back again, 
for the country which you and I made is not yet finished.’ She replied, 
‘Lamentable indeed that you came not earlier. I have eaten of the 
cooking of Yomi, Nevertheless, as my brother hae graciously come 
hither, I would desire to return. ‘To-morrow I will discuss it fally with 
the god of Yomi. Do not look for me, my brother.’ Saying thia she 
returned within the palace, A long time elapsed, and he felt impatient ; 
80 breaking off the end-tuoth of the many-toothed comb which he wore 
in the left bunch of his hair, and lighting it, he entered in to look. He 
found her over-run with maggots and in state of semi-putrofuetion.” 
‘The legend goes on to relate Tzanagi’s struggle to escape, during which 
hhe created various gods, one of whom, called Kunado no kami, was 
produced from his staff. Another was Chi-gaheshi no kami, the rock 
with which he closed up the road. Izanami’s reason for not returning 
was that she had eaten food cooked with unclean fire, and was defiled 
thereby. ‘The god of fire bates impurity, and she was afraid of his 
‘wrath, It is well-known that it is impossible to succeed with a casting 
if the metal has been melted with fire which is not perfectly pure. [74] 
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As soon as Izanagi returned to earth he hastened to wash himself in the 
‘sea, at a locality which cannot be precisely determined, but it appears 
to have been in either Hiuga or Chikuzel, The legend says: ‘The 
names of the gods whom he produced by blowing when he plunged into 
the middle shoal and washed, were Yoso-Maga-tsu-hi no kami and 
Oho-Maga-tsurhe no kami, ‘These two gods originated from the pol: 
ution which affected him when ho went to that region of perpetual 
foulness, * * ‘The names of the gods whom he produced by blowing 
inorder to correct the evil [toe done by the two last] were Kamu-Nahobi 
‘no kami and Oho-Neho-bi no kami, * * The name of the god who 
originated subsequently when he washed his left eye was Ama-terasa 
oho-mi-kumi, also ealled Ama-terasu-oho-hirwme no mikoto, and the 
tame of the god who originated when he washed his right eye was 
‘Twukw-yori no mikoto, also called Take-haya-Sust-no-wo no mikoto, 
Then Ianagi no kami rejoiced greatly, and said, “I have begotten 
‘Child upon Child, and at the end of my begetting, Ihave begotten me 
‘hwo rare Children.” Now the brightness of the Person of Ams-torasa 
oho-mi-kami was beautiful, and shone through heaven and earth. 
Teanagi no kami spake, and said, “Though my children are many, none 
cof them is like this miraculous Child. She is not to be kept in this 
rogion.” ‘Then taking the necklace of precious stones from his neck, 
and rattling it, he gave it to Ama-terasa oho-mi-kami, and spake, 
commanding her in these words, “Rule thou over Takama no hare.” 
As the distance between the sun and earth was not great at this period, 
he sent her up by the Ameno-mi-hashira. *. * “Next he spake unto: 
‘Takeshayn-suss-no-wo no mikoto, and commanded him, saying, “Rule 
thou over Awo-una-bara, and the multitudinous salt water.” * + 
‘The statement that Take-haya-Susa-no-wo is another name of 
‘Twukw-yomi is not to be found in any of the ancient texts, and is an 
‘emondation of Hirata’s founded upon the grounds already noticed for sup- 
‘posing the two gods to be in reality one. ‘The Ame nomi-hashira was[75) 
‘supposed hy Mabuchi to be one of the gods of wind, but Hirata explains 
it to be oue of the liashé-date of which mention has already been made, 
In-the Koshi Dek he makes Yaso-mage-tsu-hi and Kamu-naho-bi to be 
simply alternative names of Oho-mage-tsu-hi and Oho-naho-bi. ‘The 
Uirthfof the first was intended as a mark that Tzanagi had purified his 
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‘body from the pollution which he had brought Back “with him from 
Yomi, and he sprang from Izanagi’s strong resolve to get rid of thoee 
pollutions, Hence this god utterly detests defilement of whatever kind, 
and becomes violent in his conduct whenever any unclean thing is done, 
‘His name is derived from the calamities (maga) which he causes. Moto- 
wori’s view that this god was actually produced from the fifth of Yomi, 
and is therefore an evil god, is wrong. Apart from thie wrath which’ he 
manifests on certain occasions, he is disposed to do good, as is evidenced 
by his having planted the whole of Japan with trees, the seeds of which 
be brought down from heaven, Naho-bi no kami was similarly produced 
by the earnest desire of Izanagi to remedy the evils which might be pro- 
duced by the zeal of Maga-tsu-hi no Kami. Both gods and human beings 
have in them the spirit of these two gods, wherefore they are angry with 
whatever is foul and wicked, and are tempted to act violently. Itis Naho-bi 
no kami’s spirit’s which moderates their wrath and disposes them to mercy. 

Hirata endeavours to prove that awo-una-bara means the whole 

‘earth, and that the phrase “multitudinous salt-water ” is only added for 
the sake of emphasis, He derives, wni (of which una is only another 
form) from wmu, to beget, to bear, and interprets una-bara to mean the 
‘just bora plain,’ Awo is green, applied either in the sense of young, 
‘or because the earth seemed to be of a green colour when viewed by 
the celestial gods.from above. Tt will be remembered that Izanagi and 
Teanami dipped the spear into arco-tna-bara, and separated the dry Iand 
from the sea, eo that if Hirata’s etymology were correct, the name would 
be no longer applicable when Tsuku-yomi was invested with his king- 
dom. ‘The safest opinion is that [76] aro-wna-bara means simply the 
“blue waste as sea,’ and that the ancient inhabitants of Japan, amongst 
whom these different legends sprang up, never thought of trying to 
make them consistent with each other. Hirata’s theory seems to have 
been invented to prove that Susa-no-wo was first made to rule over the 
earth, but preferred to go to his mother in the moon, thus leaving the 
earth vacant for Ninigi no mikoto, who, being in a certain sense the joint 
offspring of Susa-no-wo and the sun-goddess, united in his person all the 
rights of Izanagi and Izanami. The rest of the Tama no Mi-hashira is 
occupied by the legends relating to Oho-kuni-nushi’s first ocoupation of 

Japan and the descent of Ninigi no mikoto which have already been 
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briefly summarized in a former part of this paper, ‘The separation of 
‘the moon from the earth, which is figured by him in his tenth and last 
diagram, is supposed to have taken place after the visit of Oho-kuni- 
nushi to the lower world. Hatori agrees with him on this point, bat 
supposes Obo-kuni-nushi to have gone to the moon. after his surrender 
of the Empire to Ninigi no mikoto, whereas Hirats maintains that he 
rules over the Hidden World, which is om the earth, 

In the year 1813 Hirate wrote the Nifugalu Moa-daju, a short 
work on the elements of the ancient way, intended for beginners, It is 
au excellent introduction to his other works on Shifi-tau, and may be 
recommended to those who do not care to gain more than general 
‘view of his opinions, At the end of the volume isan tsefal bibliograph- 
foal list of all his acknowledged works, compiled by some of his 
diaciples, ‘Two yours Inter he completed the Ama-teu Norito Kaw, a 
commentary on a norilo which is not contained in the YeR-gi Shiki, but 
which, if genuine, supplies a lacuna in the Oho-Barahi no kotoba, and 
serves to clear up # point therein which had considerably puzzled all 
receding commentators, During this period ho was busily working at 
the Koshi Det, which he did not live to complete, Besides this, he 
completed a new edition of Hatori’s Saidai-kau, an account of a 
curious stone found by him in Kadausa, which he christened Ama- 
no-Tha-buye, [77] and the Ko-shi-chiyau Kai-dai-ki; began a new 
edition of the Zhif-mei Shiki, or list of Shifi-tau temples ard gods given 
in the Yorgi Shiki, drafted the Morokoahi Tai-ko Def, « work on the 
ancient tr ns of China, of which only the text and about one-fourth 
of the commentary have yet appeared, began the Indo Zawahi, which 
‘said to have been intended for a complete treatise on Buddhism, and 
printed a short life of Sagahara Michizane under the title of ZeR-maf- 
9 Govdei-ki. In the yeur 1819 he completed the draft of his work 
on the Zhis-dai no Moshi, or so-called native Japanese alphabet of the 
prehistoric age. ‘This consists of two volumes entitled Ztis-ehi Hi- 
fumi Det and one entitled Gi-ski Ho. The firat contain some thirteen 
‘or fourteen tables of square and cursive characters; the latter is a 
collection of a number of specimens of widely different appearance, all 
of,which sre asserted to be native Japanese characters, but concerning 
whose genuineness Hirata does not venture to pronounce an opinion. 
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‘The first thing that will strike any oné who examines the square char- 
acters given in volume I. is their unmistakable identity with the Korean 
alphabet, the sole difference being that the Korean letters are combined 
80 as to form the furty-seven syllables used in spelling Japanese words. 
‘The cursive forms, however, bear scarcely the remotest resemblance to 
the square, and it is difficult to suppose that they have a common origin. 
Having devoted several pages of Volume I. of the Kai-dai-ki to the 
discussion of the evidence for the existence of an indigenous method of 
writing in pre-historic times, and having decided the question in the 
affirmative, Hirata does not think it worth while to entertain the 
suspicion that those so-called ZhiR-dai no Mo-zhi have been copied from 
the Korean alphabet, but on the contrary maintains that the Koreans 
made their alphabet out of the Zhitdai no Mo-shi, and arbitrarily 
invented a number of additioual signs to meot their own wants, Ho 
supposes that the Zhit-dai no Mo-shi must have been carried to Korea 
after its conquest by Zhit-gou-kuwau-gou (200 A.D.), and have been 
preserved there in some {78] mysterious manner, until in the beginning 
of the 15th century they were utilized to form an alphabet, for which 
the Sanskrit alphabet was taken as a model. From a Korean work 
written in the Chinese Inngunge, quoted by Ttou Nagatane in the 
Sar-kak Ki-riaku, the Korean alphabet appears to have been in- 
vented by a King of Korea who began to reign 1419, But if « 
Tapanose alphabet ever existed, it had been entirely forgotten by the 
Tapanese centuries before this date, and it js dificult to suppose that 
is should have been preserved by the Koreans in such manner that 
they were still able, after so long an interval, to assign what Hirate 
acknowledges to be very nearly the correct pronunciation to each letter. 
‘Am alternative supposition of course, is that those of the so-called ZhiR- 
dai_no Moshi, which are identical with combinations of the Korean 
letters, were copied from that alphabet in comparatively modem times, 
and if we could obtain a sight of the original manuscripts said to be 
preserved at various Shit-tau temples in Japan, of which Hirata himself 
only had seen copies, it is probable that such conclusions might be 
drawn as to the age of the material on which they are written, as would 
serve to determine their value as authentic documents. Apart from 
these considerations it would hardly seem probable, arguing @ priori, 
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that the Zhifedai no Moshi, which must have been alphabetic, should 
only be preserved i a syllabic form, as is the case with the specimens 
‘we speak of, or that the Japanese, if they had ever possessed such a 
treasure as an alphabet capable of expressing all the sounds of their 
anguage, should have abandoned it for the cumbrous method of ideo- 
‘graphic writing which they afterwards learnt from the Chinese. ‘The 
‘question is of some importance ; for if it were decided in favour of 
‘Hirate’s views, we should be compelled to allow a greater degree of 
credibility to the entlier histori records of Japan than there seems at 
present reason to attribute to them. 

‘Hitherto the teaching of Hirnta had not appeared to differ much in 
principle from that of his predecessors, whose object was to preserve 
from oblivion the ancient [79] monuments of Japanese literature and 
history, and to disprove the accusation that before the introduction of 
Chinese philosophy the Jnpaneso were a nation of savages without any 
rrale of conduct, But wo shall seo that the real goal to which his 
efforts wore directed was the establishment of a religion on a Shifi-tau 
basis, before which both Buddhism and Confucianism should disappear, 
It is this endeavour which has caused him to be regarded in a certain 
sense as the founder of a new school, although on a close examination 
of his system it would no doubt bo found that he was actually indebted 
to the Chineso philosophy for the moral code which ke attempted to 
derive from Shif-tau, and that the Iattor possesses only those chnracter- 
istics of a religion which belong to theological dogma, 

‘The Tama-dasuki has already been mentioned as one of the works 
which Hirata wrote in the year 1811. It appears to have been originally 
‘composed in a very colloquial style ; but in 1824 he completely rewrote 
the first nine volumes, and gave to them a shape more worthy of the 
subject. I is a commentary on certain prayers which he had drawn up 
for the use of his pupils, andcontains, half buried in a mass of irrelevant 
matter, his views of Shif-tau as a religion, and the biographies of Kada, 
‘Mabuchi and Motowori, which have beon utilized in the foregoing part 
of this paper. ‘The first five volumes were printed in 1829, the next 
four some time after his desth, and the tenth, which contains his teach- 
ing’ss to the worship of ancestors and his life by his adopted son 
‘Kanetane, vias published in 1874, 
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As Hirata observes, the celebration of rites in honour of the. gods 
‘was considered in ancient times to be the chief function of the Mikados. 
When Ninigi no mikoto descended from heaven, his divine progenitors 
taught him how he was to rale the country, and thetr teaching consisted 
in this: “Everything in the world depends on the spirit of the gods of 
heaven and earth, and therefore the worship of the gods is a matter of 
primary importance. ‘The gods who do harm are to be appeased, 80 
that they may not punish those who have offended them, [80] and all 
the gods are to be worshipped, so that they may be induced to incrense 
their favours. ‘To compel obedience from human beings and to love 
them, was all the sovereign had to do, and there was no necessity for 
teaching them vain doctrines such as are preached in other countries. 
Hence the art of Government is called Mateuri-goto, which literally 
‘menus “worshipping.” Accordingly the early sovereigns worshipped the 
‘gods in person, and prayed that their people might enjoy a sufficiency 
of food, clothing and shelter from the elements, and twice a year, in 
the 6th and 12th months, they celebrated tho festival of the General 
Purification," by which the whole nation was purged of calamities, 
offences and pollutions. 

“Although in Inter ages many foreign customs were adopted, we 
find that the religious rites of Shifi-tau always occupied the first place 
in tho books wherein are recorded the rules and ceremonies of the court 
For instance, the first book of the ten which are called Riyau no Gi-ge;* 
is ocoupied with the rules of the Department of Religion (Zhit-gi Ri- 
you). Of the fifty volumes of the YeR-gi Shiki™® the first ten are 
devoted to Shin-tau matters. ‘The norito (liturgies) contained in the 8th 
volume are not the private prayers of the Mikado, but are those used at 
the festivals which he celebrated on bebalf of the whole people. ‘The 











“The oho-barahi was one of the most characteristic of all Shi8-tau festivals. 
‘The liturgy used in celebrating it has been made the subject of numerous com- 
mentaries besides those of Mabuchi and Motowori. It is still observed in the 
‘present day. 

“The text, called Rijau, dates from the year 718, and the commentary Gige 
from 833. Hirata is incorrect in saying that the /iigi-Riyau comes first; it isin 
reality preceded by five other sections, forming Book I. 

‘The preface of the Yes.gi Shibi is dated 927 
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‘th and 10th volumes contain the names of 8182 gods in 2861 temples 
‘at which the court worshipped (either personally or by special envoys), 
In the Shiyoku-geA-seu (1481) of Takabatake Chikafusn the constitu. 
“tion of the Departiment of Religion is desoribed even before that of 
‘the Council of Stato, In the reign of Kau-toku (45-654), in answer 
‘to an inguiry as to how the people were to be ruled, all the minis. 
ters of the (81) Mikido replied to him, “First serve the gods, and 
‘afterwards deliberate on matters of Government.” Bat the successors 
‘of this Mikado neglected the worship of the gods for that of Buddha, 
fand the consequence was the decline of their authority. An effort 
‘to reform the practice of the Court was made by the emperor Zhi- 
yyattoku (b. 1197, d. 1242), who in his Kik-pi Mi-sew says: “The 
rule of the Forbidden Precinct is that the worship of the gods come 
first, and other matters afterwards, At morning and evening the 
‘wise resolve to do houour to the gods is cartied out with diligence, 
‘Byon in tho slightest matters the ZhiR-gun® (of Ise) and the Nai- 
‘hivdokoro are not to be placed after the emperor, According as the 
things arrive at maturity, they shall be offered up first (to the gods) ; 
but things prevented by Buddhist monks and nuns, and from all 
persons who are under an interdict, these shall not be presented.” As 
it is the duty of éubjeots to imitate the practice of the incarnate god 
(ara-hilo-gami) who is their sovereign, the necessity of worshipping 
‘is ancestors and the gods from whom they spring is to be enjoined upon 
all, 

“As tho number of the gods who possess different functions is #0 
‘reat, it will be convenient to worship by name only the most important, 
and to include the rest in a general petition, ‘Those whose daily affairs 
aro s0 multitudinous that they have not time to go through the whole of 
tho following morning prayers, may content themselves with adoring the 














“"The Zhiniguse are the two temples where Amaterass, the Mikado's an- 
cestress and the goddess of food Ukemochi no kami are worshipped. In the 
Nabahi-Dokoro, a building within the palace, were Kept the copies of the sacred 
smicor of Ise and the sword of Atsuta, which have been already mentioned 
as being among the divine treasures received by Ninigi when he descended from 
heaven, 
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residence of the Emperor,” the domestic kami-dana, the spirits of their 
ancestors, [82] their local patron god, and the deity of their particular 
calling in life, 

Tn praying to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his 
power to bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not 
to be annoyed with greedy petitions ; for the Mikado in his palace offers 
up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far more effectual 
than those of his subjects, 

“Rising early in the morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out 
the mouth and cleanse the body. ‘Then turn towards the province of 
‘Yamato, strike the palms of the hands together twice, and worship," 
bowing the head to the ground. ‘The proper posture is that of kneeling 
‘on the heels, which is ordinarily assumed in saluting superior.’ 














PRAYER, 

“From a distance I reverently worship with awe before Ame no 
Mi-hoshirn and Kuni no Mi-hashira, also called Shinatsuhiko no kami 
and Shinatsu hime no kami, to whom is consecrated the Palace built 
with stout pillars at ‘Tatsnta no ‘Tachinu in the department of Hoguri 
in the province of Yamato, 

“T suy with awe, deign to bless me by correcting the unwitting 
faults which, seen and heard by you, I have committed, by blowing of 
and clearing away the calamities which evil gods might inflict, by caus- 
ing me to live long like the hard and lasting rock, and by repeating to 
the gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the petitions 
which I present every day, along with your breath, that they may hear 
with the sharp-earedness of the forth-gallopping colt.” 











Adoration of the Mikado's residence is not mentioned in the Tamandasnki 
tout is enjoined by the last edition (published in 1873) of the Mai-efwshin-pat 
‘Shiki (form of morning prayer). As no form of words is given, it Is impossible 
to say what the character of this prayer shoild be, ‘The same book contains three 
other prayers not given in the Tema-dasuki, namely to the three primeval gods, to 
Ninigi no mikoto, and to Zhifimou Ten-wau, while it omits the prayer (o Adzuma- 
terasu oho-kami (Tou-seu-gux'or Theyasn commonly called Gof-geft Sama). 

"The word rendered here ‘worship’ is wegamu, which Hirata derives from 
‘wort-kaganu, a compound verb signifying ‘to bend.’ If this etymology is correct, 
sbow down’ would be « closer rendering. 
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‘The two deities who are here, addressed are the god and goddess of 
wind, ‘Their frst names mean Pillar of Heaven and. Pillar of Earth, 
‘and are given because the wind prevades the space between Heaven and 
Earth, and supports the former as a pillar supports the roof of a [83] 
house. Slina in the alternate names means ‘long breath." ‘ Evil 
cts and words are of two kinds, those of which we are ourselves 
‘eonscious, and those of which we aro not conscious, Every one is 
certain to commit accidental offences, however careful he may be, and 
hence the practice of our ancient tongue was to say ““ deign to correct 
those fuiings of which I may have been guilty.” But it is better to 
‘assume that we have committed such unconscious offences. If we pray 
that such as we have committed may be corrected, the gods are willing 
to pardon them, By “evil gods” aro meant bad deities and demons 
‘who work harm to society and to individuals. They originated from the 
impurities contracted by Izanggi during his visit to the nether world, 
and east off by him during the process of purification. ‘They subse- 
quently increased in number, especially after tho introduction of Bud- 
dhism. ‘The two deities of wind can of course blow away anything it 
pleases them to get rid of, and among other things the calamities which 
evil gods endeavour to inflict. As man is dependent on them for the 
breath which enables him to live, it is right to pray to them to give 
long life. ‘This is also the reason why they aro besought to carry our 
prayers to the gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin.’ 
As an illustration of the efficacy of prayer, Hirata gives a long account 
of a boy who was carried off in the year 1806 by goblins, and aftor- 
wards restored to his futher, who had earnestly hesought the inter- 
cession of Shinatsu-hiko and Shinatsu-hime with the other gods. 

‘Tho next prayer is addressed to Amaternsu and tho other gods 
who dwell in the sua, and consists simply in calling on them by name. 
The common belief of the lower classes appears to be that th 
actually a god, and they may often be seen to worship on rising in the 
morning, by turning towards it, placing their hands together, and recit” 
‘ing prayers. ‘The third [84] prayer is addressed to Tranami and the 























Tow is the generic particle, and Aido and Jiine might be translated lord and 
ady. Hine is stil used in the later sense. 
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other gods who dwell in the moon. Hirata says that although the 
Mai-yefw-shifu contains verses about the moon, it was generally con- 
sidered unlucky to admire it, the reason of which is explained by a 
verse in the Ise Monogatari to be that “ man grows old by accumulating 
moons”; but on the 15th day of the 8th month it is customary to make 
offerings to the moon, because of her great brilliancy at that season of 
the year. This however may be a practice derived from the Chinese. 

‘Dhe fourth prayer is addressed to the gods of Ise, namely Amaterasu 
and Toyo-uke-bime no kami, with a certain number of subordinate 
deities in adjacent shrines ‘Toyo-uke-bime was the daughter of 
‘Waka-musubi, who was the joint offspring of the god of Fire and the 
goddess of Soil. She has at least eight other names, all of which express 
the fact of her being the goddess of food, both vegetable, fish and flesh, 
‘Here we meot with a curious Shif-tau doctrine, according to which a 
divine being throws off portions of itself by a process of fissure, thus 
producing what are called waki-mi-tama, Parted-Spivits, with separate 
functions. ‘Two of the parted spirits of Toyo-uke-bime thus formed are 
Kukunochi no kami, the producer of all trees, and Kayanu-hime no 
ami, the parent of all grasses, As rice and other seeds, cattle and the 
silkworm vere produced from the dead body of Toyo-uke-hime, it is to 
this goddess and to the action of her ‘Parted Spirits’ above mentioned 
that mankind owes the blessings of food, clothing and lodgment. It was 
an ancient custom therefore to worship this goddess on moving into a 
new house, built of the wood and thatched with the grass of which she 
‘was the first cause. In one of the norito entitled Ohotono hogahi, a 
service of this kind performed twice annually at the Mikado’s court, 
this goddess is besought to protect his Palace from harm. 

She is also worshipped under the name of Uka-no-mi-tama [85] no 
Mikoto, along with two other gods, at the great temple Inari between 
Kiyauto and Fushimi. ‘Temples consecrated to “Inari sama” are 
common all over Japan, and it is usually supposed that Inari is the 
name of a god; the mistake arises from the common Japanese practice 
of calling persons, and gods also, by the name of the place where they 














A detailed account of the legends relating to these goddesses has already 
‘been given in a paper on «The Shrines of Ise” published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, vol if 
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reside. Amother erroneous belief is that Inari sama is a fox, and many 
temples originally dedicated to foxes are consequently mis-called temples 
of Inari, One origin assigned for the error is the use of a Chinese 
‘chnracter which means ‘fox? in writing down phonetically Miketsu 
Kami, which is an alternative name of Toyo-uke-bime. ‘The truth is 
that the fox is the messenger of this goddess, and images of the 
‘animal are placed in front of her temples, which may have aided in 
confirming the error, 

‘The worshipper is next directed to turn in the direction of the pro- 
‘vinoe of Hitachi, and bowing down as before, to repeat the following 
prayer : = 

“ From a distance I reverently worship with awe before Takemika- 
Auuchi no kami, Fatsu-nushi no kami and Funado no kami, to whom are 
‘consecrated the Palace of Kagushima" in thedepartment of Kagushima in 
the provinos of Hitachi, the palaoe of Kadori in the department of Kadori 
in the provinoo of Shimo-au-fusa, and the temple of Tkisu in the province 
of Hitachi, which are reverently styled the threo temples of Adzuma.”” 

‘Take-mika-dauchi aud Futsu-ntshi have already been mentioned as 
‘the two gods who descended from heaven to conquer the country for 
Ninigi no mikolo, and Funado no kamt acted as their guide, After 
persuading Obo-kuui-nushi to surrender the sovereignty of Japan, they 








lew or expelled all the evil gods ‘who glittered like fire-lies or wore 
digorderly 2s May-flies, banished to foreign countries all the demons 
‘who made rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants and the foam of the 
green waters to speak, and then ascended to heaven fro 


the [86] 
provinoe of Hitachi on a white cloud. ‘The evil gods originated from 
tho pollution contracted by Izanagi during his visit to the nether world, 
and haying greatly inoreased in numbers, began to behave in a dis- 
onderly manner when Sasanowo no mikoto showed them a bad example, 
‘Take-mika-deuchi and Futsu-nushi drove them into Hitachi, whence 
they expelled them from Japanese soil. ‘The two gods left their 
PartedSpirits here, in the temples which were built in their honour’ 

‘“Kaguima and Shino-suiue are the archaie spelling of Kashima and 
‘himofam The Grst-named two temples have been described by Mr. C. W. 
arin pps mien he Trenton of he Ait Sey of Jon 

" 
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Hirata says that these two gods are an example of Duality in 
Unity, of which many other similar cases exist, ‘The gods of Wind 
and Metal are in pairs, male and female, but each is counted a3 0 
single deity ; while Oho-wata-tsumi no kami, the god of the sea, is 
‘Trinity in Unity, He remarks that these truths ‘have a profound 
and mysterious signification,” but omits to give any explanation of the 
mystery, probably because no explanation is possible. 

‘Thosixth prayer is addressed to Oho-kuni-nushi, ‘who rules the 
‘Unseen, and to’ his consort Suseri-bime, to whom is dedicated the 
ancient temple of Oho-yashiro in Tdzumo, By the term “ Unseen.” 
Chalwri-goto) are meant. peace or disturbance in the empire, its prosperity 
and adversity, the life and death, good and bad fortune of human beings , 
in fine, every sapernataral event which cannot be ascribed to a definite 
author. ‘The most fearful crimes which a man commits go unpunished 
by society s0 long as they are undiscovered, but they draw down on 
hhim the hatred of the invisible gods. ‘The attainment of happiness by 
performing good acts is regulated by the sume law. Even if the gods 
do not punish secret sins by the usual penalties of the lev, such 9s 
strangulation, decapitation and transfixion on the cross, they inflict 
Aisonses, misfortunes, short life and extermination of the race, Some- 
times they even cause a clue to be given by which secret crime is made 
Known to the authoritios who have power to punish. ‘The gode bestow 
happiness and blessings on those who practise good, as effectually ws if 
they [87] were to manifest themselves to our sight and give treasures, 
and even if tho good do not obtain material rewards, they enjoy exemp- 
tion from diseaso, good luck and long life; and prosperity is granted to 
their descondants. Never mind the praise or blame of fellow-men, but 
‘ct 60 that you need not be ashamed before the gods of the Unseen, If 
you desire to practise true virtue, learn to stand in awe of the Unseen, 
‘and that will prevent you from doing wrong. Make « vow to the god 
who rules over the Unseen, and cultivate the conscience (ma-go-koro) im 
planted in you, and then you will never wander from the way. You 
cannot hope to live more than a hundred years under the most favorable 
circumstances, but as you will go tothe Unseen Realm of Oho-kuni- 
nushi after death, and be subject to his rule, learn betimes to bow down 
before him.’ In the Tama no Mihashira Hirata says that the spirits of 
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‘ie dead cottinua to exist in the unseen world, which is everywhere 
About us, ‘and that they all become gods, of varying character and 
ogress of influence, Some reside in temples built in their honour, 
‘others hover near their tombs, aud they continue to render services to 
their prince, parents, wife and children as when in the body. Besides 
praying to the primary spirit Oho-kani-nushi, Hirata enjoins on his 
followers the necesity of addressing themselves also to his “Rough 
Spirit,” worshipped in Yamato under the name of Oho-kuni-mitama, 
this ‘Gentle Spirit” the god of the famous temple of Miwa in the 
‘same ptovince, and his son Kotoshiro-nushi, the god of truth, “The 
Aogoa here implied must not be confounded with that before alluded 
ton speaking of “ Parted-Spirits.” Rough Spirit” (ara mi tama) 
denotes a god in his character as a punisher of the wicked, while as 
‘a “Gontle Spirit” (nigi mi tama) he pardons the penitent, ‘There 
fathird character called ati mi dana in which a god confers blessings. 
Horan beings are also said to possess the rough spirit and the gentle 
spirit, which are explained to bo the powerful excitement of the soul 
‘separating from the body, and acting independently. ‘Thus the feeling 
of hatred is eapable [88] of avenging injuries, a notable case of which 
is tho death of unfaithful lovors caused by the indigoation of the women 
‘whom they havo wronged and deserted. Frequently the indignation 
puts on the form of the injured person, and appesrs to the doer of the 
‘wrong, without the knowledge of the injured person. A well-authentioat 
ed case of a Gentle Spirit appearing to its correlative Rough Spirit 
‘mentioned in the Ni-ho#-gi, where it is stated that when Oho-kuni-nushi 
was walking on the sea-shore, and lamenting that the departure of 
Sukuna-bikona had left him without a coadjutor in the task of civi- 
lizing the country, a god came towards him from the sea, and proffered 
his help, Oho-kuni-ushi did not recognize his other half, and asked 
his name, on which he received the answer, “Iam thy eal tama.” 

‘The ninth prayer is addressed to Ihanaga-hime, the goddess of 
Jong life, ‘The legend says that Ninigi no mikoto, while making an ex- 
cursion in the neighbourhood of his palace, fell in with a beautiful young 
fish, On his inquiving her name, she said that it was Ko-no-hana-Saku- 
yehime, daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi, the god of mountains, and that 
‘the hind an elder sister named The-nage-hime. The young god-prince 
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fell in love with her and demanded her in marriage from her futher» 
Oho-yama-tsu-mi thereupon despatched ‘the two sisters to hin, but as 
the elder sister was very ugly, Ninigi no mikoto was frightened and 
sent her back, Upon this the father said, “My reason for offering 
both my: daughters, was that if you had taken Tha-naga-hime' into 
‘your service, the lives of the descendants of the heavenly gods would 
have been eternal, and if you had made use of Ko-no-hana-Saku-ya- 
hhime, they would have been as beautiful as the flowers of the cherry- 
tree, But now that you have rejected the one and kept the other, 
they will’ be ns frail as the blossoms, and the anger of Thaenaga- 
hhime will shorten human life.” This story presents all the'characteris- 
ties of the myth. ‘The name of the ugly daughter is a compound of 
‘tha, rock,” and naga, “long,” and is symbolioal of longevity ; while 
the name of the [89] other is explained to mean ‘ the blossoming of the 
flowers of trees,’ and signifies perishable beauty. ‘Che ancient text 
froni which tho legond is quoted says “this was the cause of the 
short lives of the men of the present day,” and Hirata takes ad- 
vantage of the oocasion to remark that while it is very natural for 
a inan “to prefer a beautiful. wife, as the object of marringe is to beget 
children, he is far wiser who chooses his wife on account of her 
‘Ho says that although the son of Ninigi no mikoto lived 580 years at 
his Palace of Takachiho, that was a short lif compared with the lives 
of those who had lived before him, and the lives of somo of the early 
emperors from Jimmu, which extended over more than a century, 
wore of course still shorter. In fact from the time of Ninigi no 
mikoto the years of the Mikado and his people continied to grow 
always fewer, for although it might be supposed that the consequences 
of Ninigi no mikoto's act would only affect his own immediate 
descendants, the Mikado’s subjects were naturally bound not to live 
longer than their sovereign. He concludes by the safe opinion that 
those who wish to live long should constantly take care of their health, 
and at the same time pray to this goddess for her bessing. 

Another of the prayers is to be addressed to the éehi x10 miya, or 
chief temple of the province in which the worshipper lives. Tt is not 
known with exactness at what period certain temples etme to have this 
designation, but at all events it is not to be found in any document 
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clder than the 12th centary. Nevertheles, Hirata is of opinion that 
‘the practice of making such a distinction eannot be wrong, since it has 
‘existed for so long a period that it must be supposed to have the sanc- 
tion of the gods, Besides the iehi no miga, there exist in certain 
provinces temples called Kuni-tama no yashire, which Motowori thinks 
are probably dedicated to persons who firs settled there and cultivated 
the Iand, and also x third class called Sowshiya. ‘The origin of the 
latter term, which means general temple, is supposed to be that some 
of the ancient governors (koku-thi), whose daty it was on arriving in 
[90] their provinces, to make a tour for the purpose of worshipping at 
all the Sbif-tan temples within their jurisdiction, compounded by 
worshipping only at the ight no miya, if there happened to be one at 
the provincial capital, or bailt a new temple to which they gave the 
name of ‘general temple’ Another suggestion is that it was at the 
‘ichino-miya that the governor began bis round of worshipping, and 
that tho name is derived from this cireumstance. Kanetune, the editor 
of the Tomedaruki, quotes a passage from the Tew-ya Guf-eai, which 
shows that the new governor had to perform these religious rites before 
‘entering upon his administrative duties. 

Amongst the ancient Shif-tax practices which have descended to 
the prevent day is that of presenting new-born infants to the local deity, 
in order to place them under his protection. This god is commonly 
called the uj-gami (family god), and the inhabitants of the district over 
which he is supposed to extend his favours stand to him in the relation 
of uj-ke, or children of the family. Tn Satsuma, Akits, and in some 
other provinces it is also the custom before starting on a journey to 
proceed to the temple of this god, and to beseech his protection until 
the person shall return home again. The priest gives him a paper 
charm to protect him from harm on the road, and he procures also a 
little sand from the site of the temple, to be mixed in small quantities 
with water, and drunk whenever he feels uncomfortable during the 
Journey, Whatever remains of this sand has to be returned to the 
‘temple when the traveller reaches home again, and he has of course 
to give thanks for the protection which he has enjoyed. 

The local deity ought correctly to be called Ubuewna no kami, the 
sd of the native earth (or sand), and this term is found in ancient 
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writings. Uji-gami should only be applied to the common ancestor of 
a number of persons who bear the same family name, or if not to an 
‘ancestor, to some one who has inerited equivalent honours by acquiring 
a title to their gratitude. ‘The word wi being originally the same as 
oli, ‘within,’ uji-gami must nien [91] the deity who is most closely 
connected hy ties of worship with the persons comprehended * within? a 
Samily or w cominunity, ‘The Zhis-mei Shiki contains the name of some 
‘uji-gami who were simply ancestral gods; but on the other haud the 
Fajiwara family, which was descended from Ame-no-koya-ne no mikoto, 
worshipped Take-mika-dauchi and Putst-nushi as their wi-gani The 
importance attached in ancient time to the worship of the wj-gami is 
shown by grants of rice and immunities with reapeot to passports being 
given by the Mikado to nobles, in order that they might perform these 
duties. A regulation of the year 895, aftor stating that the wi-gant 
are mostly located in the Five Home Provinces says that any one 
who asks for leave in the second, fourth and eleventh months for the 
purpose of worshipping his ancestors, is to obtain it at once, It would 
appear from this order that the term had not at that time lost its 
1 meaning. Hirata thinks that the confusion arose from the 
fact that the wjigani, or ancestral gods, of the hereditary local chiefs 
called Kuni-no-miyetn-ko were at the same time the patron gods of the 
locality. ‘Their subjeots would naturally uso both terms as synonymous, 
‘and as the one fell out of use, the other would come to be employed for 
the local god, whether he were an ancestor or not. 

Tt is suggested by the author of the Main no Ochi-ba that what is 
now called the Uji-gun of a village was originally the collective name 
under which the inhabitants worshipped their respective ancestors in w 
single tomple, and that this family-god eventually came to be looked on 
as the patron-god of the locality. Or perhaps, when there was already 
a temple to the local god, they worshipped their ancestors in the same 
building for convenience’ sake, and thus the two were in the end con- 
founded in one. Hirata does not approve this conjecture, but it 
certainly seems as probable as his own view, which indeed it appears 
to supplement. A third supposition is that. ayi-yanii is a corruption of 
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uchi no kami, the god of a family or [92] community, and that ubu-suna 
‘no kani is an alternative name for the wji-gami taken in the Intter 
sense; so that the supposed confusion would be no confusion at all. 
Hirata quotes another author, who remarks that the character of 
the patron-god affects the people, the animals, and the plants of the 
Joenlity, which fact accounts for the local differences found to exist 
between individuals of one species taken from various parts of the 
‘eountry, All the ujzgami are under the orders of Oho-kuni-nushi, and 
‘acting as his agents, they rule the fortunes of human beings before 
their birth, during their life-time, and after their death. Consoquently 
‘when a person removes his residence, his original wji-gamni has to make 
arrangements with the uji-gami of the place whither he transfers his 
‘abode, On such oceasious itis proper to take leave of the old god, and 
to pny a visit to the temple of the new god as soon us possible aftor 
imagines bave induced him to change his abode may be many, but the 
real reasons cannot be other than that, either he has offended 
‘ani, and is therefore expelled, or that the uji-gami of another place 
has negotiated his transfer. As the wi-gami has such influence over 
the welfare of his protégés, it is of the highest importance to stand well 
With im, and to enforco chis argument Hirata narrates several 
storia of pertous who were punished for negleeting their wi-gemi. 
Next to the wi-gami comes the kemi-dana or shrine in which are 
worshipped the Penates. Every Japanese, with the exception of the 
ore bigoted members of the Baddhist sects called Nichi-ref-ehiu and 
Ttan-kuu-shia, possesses such a shrine it! his house. It oontains various 
tables covered with paper called o-haraki and o-fuda, on which are 
printed the titles of the gods of Ise and other gods in whom the house- 
hholder places his trust. Before these tablets are offered up on certain 
occasions, as the New Year, and the 2nd, 15th and 28th days of the 
‘month, sake (called for this purpose mi ii), rice, and the leafy twigs of 
the aakaki (Cleyera japonica). ‘The practice of different families [93] 
with reepect to offerings is not perfectly uniform, cither as to'the articles 
‘offered, or the days on which this is done, but no one omits the sake, 
1 Brery evening, too, a lighted wick Goating in a saucer of oil is placed 
in the kami-dana. 
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Hirata would add to the o-harahi of the two gods of Tse and the 
Jfuda of the other gods worshipped in this way an image of Sohodo no 
kami, the scare-crow. Concerning this god he says : ‘ Sohodo no kami, 
also called Kuye-biko, is the seare-crow placed in the fields to frighten 
away birds and animals, and though it isa very ugly snd miserable 
creature, the divine hooks say of it “this is a god which knows every- 
thing in the empire, although his legs ‘are unable to walk.” As the 
spirits of all the gods have recourse to it, and perform wonders, it is « 
very drewdful deity, and therefore an image of it should be placed before 
the door of the shrine for the spirits of the gods who nro bidden thither 
to rest upon ‘The ancient legend says that, as Oho-kuni-mushi was 
walking along the shore, he saw a tiny god coming towards him on the 
crests of the waves, in a ont made of the milkwoed shell, and dressed 
in tho wkén of a wren, When asked his name, he was silent, and none 
of the gods who werw in Oho-kuni-nushi's following could tell, ‘Then 
the faniguk spoke, and anid, “Kuye-biko will know.” So they 
called Kuye-hiko, who replied, on being asked, “This is Sukuna-hiko- 
na, the child of the Musubi no kami.” 

‘The following prayer is to be addressed to the kami-dana:— 

“Reverontly adoring the great got of tho two puluces of Iso in 
the first place, the eight hundred myrinds of celestial gods, the eight: 
hundred inyriads of terrestrial gods, all the fifteen hundved myriads? 
of gods to whom are consecrated tho great and small temples in all 
provinces, all islands and all places of the Great Land of Bight 
Islands, the fifteen hundreds of [244] myriads of gods whom they cause 
to serve them, and the gods of branch-palaces snd branch-temples, and 
Sohodo no kami, whom I have invited to the shrine set up on this divine 
shelf, and to whom I offer praises day by day, I pray with awe that 
they will deign to correct the unwitting faults which, heard and seen by 
them, Ihave committed, and blessing and favouring me according to 
the Powers which they severally wield, cause me to follow the di 
‘ample, and to perform govd-works in the Way.” 

Hirata recounts several miracles worked by o-harahi of the Nai- 
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uu, which Iam unfortunately obliged to omit for want of space, and 
gives long explanation of the reason why Amaterasu, who detested 
‘Buddhism, allowed it to spread throughout the country. His arguments 
resemble in logical form very closely those by which the origin of evil 
is ncoounted for by theologians. 
‘The fifteenth of the prayers is to be offered to what are called the 
Harahi-do no kami, gods whose office it is to free the supplinnt from 
evils sins and pollutions of all kinds. Then follow prayers to the gods 
who Keep off pestilence, to Ame-no-koya-ne no mikoto, who is regarded 
fg the god of wisdom, to Ameno-uzame no mikoto, the goddess of 
‘happiness, Toyo-uke-bime in her capacity as the protector of the abodes 
of men, the gods of the harvest, of the gate and the front court, of the 
Kitchen fire-place (commonly called Kuwau-zhitisama), of the well, 
of the privy, und of learning. Amongst the gods of learning he places 
Kads, Mabucbi and Motowori. 
Last of all comes a prayer to the shrine, commonly called butew- 
. da, in which are dep sited the monumental tablets of ancestors and 
deceased members of the family, who are supposed to become hotoke or 
perfect buddhas immediately after their death. Usually the butsu-dat 
contains an image of the chief Buddhist god uf the sect to which the 
family belongs placed in the centre, the monumental tables on 
either side. Fresh lowers are offered up as often they are needed, und 
the first portion of the rice luiled fur the daily food of the household, be= 
sides « [95] first portion of auy fruit or cooked food which the deceased 
are kuown to he fond of. Part of these practices, which are corruptions 
introduced into the native ancestor-worship by the Buddbist priests, 
should in Hirata’s opinion be abandoned, and the name of the wooden 
cupboard in which the tablets are kept should be changed from butew-dak 
(Buddhist altar) to tama-ya (spirit house). Water and sprigs of the 
Cleyera should be offered up every day, and there is no objection to 
using flowers as a decoration, but incense (joss-stick) is an abomination. 
Amongst other observances which are in vogue, that of visiting the 
tomb of a parent or other member of the family on that day in each 
‘month which corresponds to the day of his death should be kept up, 
for this is not a Buddhist custom, and although the home of the spirits 
of the dead is in the tama-ya, they are present wherever they are wor: 
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shipped, being gods and therefore ubiquitous, ‘The festival in honour 
of departed spirits, which is celebrated on the 14th and 15th days of the 
Tth month, called Bor, being of Buddhist origin, ought to be ubolish- 
‘ed, and the ancient rule of holding the festival in the 2nd, 4th and 11th 
months be reverted to, 

‘The origin of the worship of ancestors, says Hirata, dates from the 
descent of Ninigi no Mikoto, who was instructed by the crestor and 
coreatris: that the worship of the celestial and torrestrial gods was the 
most important part of Government, They taught Ama-no-koyn-ne 
and Ama-no-fito-dama how to perform the rites, and attached them to 
his person, Zhifi-mu Tefi-wau, after viotorles, worshipped his ancestral 
gods on a mountain, It is equally the duty of a subject to be diligent 
in worshipping his ancestors, whose minister he should consider 
himself to lie. ‘The custom of adoption rose fiom the natural 
desire of having some one to perform sacrifices, and this desire 
ought not to bo rendered of no avail by noglect. Devotion to the 
memory of ancestors is the mainspring of [96] all virtues. No one 
who discharyes his duty to them will ever be disrespectful to the gods, 
or to his Such a man will also be faithful to his prince, 
loyal to his friends, and Kind aud gentle with his wife and children. 
For the essence of this dovotion ig in truth filial piety. ‘These truths 
ture confirmed also by the books of the Chinese, who say that the 
loyal subject issues from the gate of the pious son,” and again, “ filial 
piety is the hasis of all actions.” 

Hirata began to attract the notice of influential personnages in 
1822, when he was requested by the Abbot of Uheno, who was « Prince 
of the Blood, to present him with copies of his chief works on Shii-tatt. 
In the following year he quitted the service of the duimiyau Ttakura, 
and made a journey to Kiyauto, where he obtained introductions to 
nobles of the Court, who brought his writings to the notice of the 
retired mikado Kuwau-kaku, On returning to Yedo, ho devoted him- 
self again to his studies, and during the next fifteen years produced 
considerable number of works on Shifi-tau and various other subjects 
In 1836 he printed a book called the Dai-Fusaw-holu Kau, which 
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drew forth warm praises from the Mikado and the Kawafi-haku,” and 
{gave great offence to the Shiyauguf’s government, who ordered it to 
be suppressed, on the ground, it is said, that it contained detailed 
{information about Japan, and might perhaps get into the hands of 
foreigners. In 1838 he entered the service of the daimiyau of Akita, 
From the time when he quitted the Itakura family in 1823 he had 
reocived many favours from the princes of Mito, Tayasa and Wohari, 
the latter of whom granted hiin an allowance of rice. 

‘In 1840 he had a dispute with the government almanac makers 
about one of his works name Tei-teu Mutix Reti upon the native 
hronology, and his opponents had suficient influence to get him ban- 
lshed to Akita, with an order to publish nothing more. He left Yedo 
ten days after the issue of the decree, and died at Kubota in 1843, 

boing over sixty-seven years of age. 

(G7] His son Kanetane, in the biographical notice which forms 
pat of the Inst volame of the Tima-dasuhi, says that the number of 
‘pupils who enters! his school was altogether five hundred and fifty- 

. His acknowledged works amount to over one lyundred, besides 
| thowe which he never published, A list of the most important is to be 

found at the end of the Nifugalu Moz-dafu, and the biographical notice 
just referred to contains the dates at which ench of them was began 
‘and completed. 

“Hirnta’s orks are composed in two styles, the one almost entirely 
colloquia), the other formed on the model of the ancient prote-writers, 
and crowded with obsolets words which add covsiderably to the dif- 
ficulties of the student. His graver writings fall fae short of those of 
Motowori in point of clearness for this reason, His scholarship appenrs 
to have been very extensive, and without a wide acquaintance with 

ancient Chinese literature and Buddhism it would be impossible to 
follow him into the remote regions whither his researches sometimes 
carry him, He speaks s0 frequently of analogies between the native 
traditions, end those of the Buddhists and ancient Chinese, which he 
interprets by the theory that the latter borrowed from the Japanese, 
that it ism matter of regret not to be able to test his statements; sinee 
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if the supposed analogies really exist, they would be of considerable use 
in tracing the relationship of the Japinese to the races of the Asiatic 
Continent. 

‘The object of this paper being merely to give some account of the 
vviows entertained by a school of modern writers on Shifi-tnu, no attempt 
has been made to determine which of their opinions are in accord- 
‘ance, and which at variance, the real nature of this religion, 
It is, however, manifest that such of their conclusions as are founded 
on the alleged infallibility of the ancient records or on any premises 
which involve the miraculous or supernatural must for those very 
reasons be discredited ; and the real nature and origin of Shifi-taw 
must be decided by the usual canons of historical criticism. The most 
effectual means of conducting the investigation would he a comparison 
of [98] the legends in the Ko-ehiski and the Ni-hoR-gi, and the rites and 
ceremonies concerning which the Norito and other parts of the Yorgi 
‘Shiki afford so much information, with what is known of other ancient 
AL corveot interpretation of the extunt texts ix the first 
the philological Inbours of Mabuchi, 
Motowori and Hirata, imperfect as their results mast naturally be 
Will be of immenso assistance. At the sume time, in order to estimate 
the exnct value of these results, the snfest method would be to follow 
the order proposed by Motowori for studying the old literature, and to 
begin by a careful analysis of the Innguage of the Ger-shi and other 
Monogatari, which form the key to the Mar-yefw-ehifu; for without an 
acourato knowledge of the latter, the proper reading of the Chinese 
charncters in which the Kosli-ki, Nc-hokgt and Norito have been 
written down cannot be known with any degree of certainty. By 
carrying out this programme, and following in the footsteps of the 
native scholars, it would be alone possibile to cheok their work and at 
the same time to arrive at correct conclusions, for itis very clear that the 
last word has yet to be said on the subject of Shifi-tau. 
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